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The  hopes  entertained  by  Victor  Hugues  that,  chaf. 
even  in  the  colonies  which  he  meant  to  invade,  he 
should  find  active  partisans  to  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  Were,  unfbrtunatelyi 
but  too  uell  justified  by  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extraneous  resources  on  which  he  calculated  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  it  will  be  proper 
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CHAP,  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  internal 
state  of  the  British  colonies,  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  his  re-conquest  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe. 

Martinico,  though  apparently  tranquil,  con- 
tained, thickly  sown,  the  seeds  of  disaffection. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  1795,  Gene- 
ral Vaughan,  who  commanded  there,  atfter  the 
departure  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  step  of  the  most  decisive  kind. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  banishment  of  several 
hundred  individuals,  who  had  prominently  mani- 
fested their  republican  principles,  by  various  acts ; 
and,  among  others,  by  refusing  to  take  up  arms^ 
or  to  pay  the  sum  levied  on  them  instead  of  per- 
sonal service  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  by 
open  expressions  of  joy  on  their  hearing  of  the 
success  of  Victor  Hugues.     With  an  unpardon- 
able want  of  policy,  these  men^  in  place  of  being 
sent  where  they  could  have  effected  no  iiyvry, 
appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  retire  to  Oua^ 
daloupe ;  where  they,  of  course,  formed  a  wel- 
come, a  large,  and  a  desperate  addition  to  the 
rapks  of  our  most  invetc^rate  enemies.     It  was 
hop^,  indeed,  tb^t  the  retention  of  their  prp- 
perjly  in  Martinjco .would  neutralize  their  npalice; 
b|it  those  who  reasoned  in  this  manner  seejn 
not  tQ  ht^ve  been  aware  what  s^^rifices  the  spirit 
of  rpvemgc^  iS)  capable  of  n^akiog*    Besides^  the 
Qxil^  cl:teri$hed  an  idea  natural  to  persons  in 
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tb^it  situation,  and  ^hich  the  circumstances  of 
the  period  contributed  to  strengthen,  that  they 
should  shortly  return  in  triumph  to  their  posses- 
sions, and  that  their  intermediate  sufierings 
would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  power  under 
whose  banners  they  had'  fought,  and  for  which 
their  sufierings  had  been  incurred. 

At  the  close  rf  1794*,  a  petty  yet  hafassitig 
war  was  still  carried  on,  by  insurgent  slaves  and- de- 
mocratical  whites,  in  St>  Lucia,  which  Mrais  greiitly 
favoured  by  the  uncultivated,  impracticable  and 
mountainous  nature  of  the  ihtenon  Ground  so 
formed  is  admirably  adapted  to  enable  an  advert 
sary  to  carry  on  a  contest  of  military  chicane  and 
protraction,  which,  while  it  confers  no  glory  on 
those  who  are  exposed  tojt,  is  even  more  frisiught 
than  regular  warfare  with  fatigue  and  with  peril. 
This  spark  required  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
breath  to  fan  it  into  a  destructive  flame;  and 
that  breath  was  speedily  and  effectually  supplied. 

Such  was  the  internal  situation  of  the  recently 
conquered  colonies.  Not  only,  however,  in  these 
colonies,  but  likewise  in  some  of  those  which 
had  long  been  under  the  British  government, 
were  there  numbers  of  persons  who  waited  solely 
for  the  favourable  moment  to  give  vent  to  their 
hostile  fefelings,  by  bursting  forth  into  open  re- 
volt. In  Dominica,  some  of  the  old  French 
planters  had  adopted  the  revolutionary  doctrines ; 
and  the  probable  consequences  of .  this,  in  case 
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CHAP,     of  an  invasion,  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 
calculate. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  quarter  that  danger 
was  the  most  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  far 
more  formidable  in  St.  Vincent's  and  in  Gre- 
nada. In  the  former  of  these  islands  resided  a 
body  of  men,  who  considered  themselves  as  hav- 
ing been  wantonly  and  inexpiably  injured  ;  and 
who  consequently  nourished  in  their  bosoms  that 
deep  and  permanent  spirit  of  resentment  which 
generally  distinguishes  the  savage  tribes.  These 
were  the  black  Charaibes,  once  the  sole  posses^ 
sors  of  St.  Vincent,  by  right  of  conquest  from 
the  original  Charaibes,  Many  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  driven  by  our  arms  into  a  corner 
of  the  island,  which  district  was  secured  to  them, 
in  1773,  by  regular  treaty.  Still,  they  could 
not  forbear  from  looking  upon  their  conquerors 
as  tyrannical  intruders,  and  longing  for  an  op- 
portunity to  recover  the  whole  of  their  ancient 
territory.  Their  fears,  too,  for  the  safety  of 
what  was  left  them,  were  frequently  excited  by 
the  imprudent  and  dishonest  language  of  some  of 
the  colonists,  whose  insatiable  greediness,  when- 
ever they  cast  their  eyes  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Young  upon  the  plains  beneath,  led 
them  openly  to  express  their  regret  tb^t  such 
fine  lands  should  still  be  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  savage  Charaibes. 
These  savages  were  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
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know  that  those  who  covet,  and  have  the  means  chap. 
of  obtaining  what  they  covet,  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  delicate  in  availing  themselves  of  those 
means.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
have  wished,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  British  neighbours.  In  this 
wish,  though  from  less  defensible  motives,  they 
were  heartily  joined  by  many  of  the  planters, 
who  were  of  French  extraction. 

Grenada  was  in  a  state  still  more  calculated 
than  that  of  St.  Vincent's  to  excite  disquietude, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  were  there  to  be  feared 
were  not  unenlightened  savages,  but  educated 
and  reflecting  men,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
aim  a  blow  before  it  could  be  given  with  a  terri- 
ble effect.  This  colony  had,  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  been  split  into  two  parties,  each  of 
which  regarded  the  other  with  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosity. When,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  island 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  an  option  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  either  to  remove  within  eighteen 
months,  or  to  remain  and  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. A  great  majority  of  the  planters  adopted 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  this  implied 
compliment  to  the  superiority  of  British  govern- 
ment was  soon  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  grant 
of  several  honourable  privileges.  Among  other 
diings,  Roman  Catholics  were  declared  eligible 
to  the  assembly,  two  of  them  were  ordered  to  be 
admitted  intp  the  council,  and  some  of  them 
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CHAF.  were  included  in  the  commission  of  the  pea^e. 
These  circumstances  excited  violent  displeasure 
among  the  British  purchasers  of  property.  They 
laboured 9  but  in  vain^  to  deprive  their  fellow 
subjects  of  these  obnoxious  privileges ;  and  their 
ill  success  tended  to  render  them  more  inveterate 
ligajnsl  the  objects  of  their  aversion.  The  ad- 
mission of  Homan  Catholics  into  the  House  of 
Assembly  gave,  in  particular,  such  extreme  dis- 
guftt>  that  many  jealous  Protestants  refused  to 
continue  to  attend  on  their  legislative  duties. 

To  these  original  causes  of  complaint  other 
and  heavier  ones  were  subsequently  aadded.  That 
injustice  which  had  only  been  attempted  was 
at  length  consummated.  While  these  disputes 
were  carrying  on,  the  island  was  reduced  by  the 
French,  who  retained  it  for  five  years.  On  its 
being  restored  to  this  country,  the  governor,  who 
was  then  sent  out  from  England,  was  directed  to 
replace  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  stood,  previously  to  their  having  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  French  authority. 
No  Qbedience  was  paid  to  these  instructioas ; 
and  their  very  existence  was,  for  a  long  while, 
l^^pt  a  secret  They  at  last  became  known, 
and  as  it  vt^as  impossible  to  controvert  dieir  au«- 
thenticity^  a,  wretched  system  of  sophistFy  and 
cavil  was  th^  respited  to,  for  the  porpose  of 
-evading  them.  The  adppted  subjects,  it  was 
said,  were  aUens,  i^nd,  as  such^  incapable  of  trust. 
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That  they  were  aliens  was  endeavoured  to  be    chap. 
proved,  by  gravely  arguing  that  they  were  bom 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  that  no  man 
had  the  power  to  divest  himself  of  his  fealty  to 
his  natural  sovereign.     The  natives,  in  reply, 
contended  that^  supposing  the  principle  itself  to 
be  just,  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
its  operation ;  as  they  had  been  absolved  from 
their  former  duties  by  the  express  and  voluntary 
act  of  the  sovereign  himself.      Indeed  such  rea* 
soning  as  was  employed  against  them,  did  not 
deserve  a  serious  answer.     It  might  have  been 
laughed  at  as  ridiculous^  had  it  not  been  used  as 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  injustice. 
But,  however  victorious  the  native  subjects 
might  be  in  argument,  force  was  on  the  side  of 
their  enemies.     The  result  was  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  their  political  rights.     That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  wound  their  feelings,  their 
civil  rights  were  next  treated  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  their  political  rights  had  been.   This  is  in 
the  natural  order  of  things ;  political  and  civil  rights 
being  almost  necessarily  co-existent.   It  has  been 
lidserted  in  print,  and  no  contradiction  has  ever 
been  ventured  upon,  that  their  churches  and  glebe 
lands  were  wrested  from  them,  in  spite  of  a  pos- 
session of  twenty  years  standing.     By  these  in- 
sults and  injuries   all  mutual   intercourse  was 
brbken ;  and  while  the  oppressors  were  exulting 
in  their  triumph,  the  oppressed  were  only  wait- 
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OHAP.  iog  for  a  fit  moment  to  take  an  ample  vengeance. 
The  presence  of  a  republican  force,  falsely  pro* 
fessing  to  bear  the  banner  of  liberty  and  equality, 
was  the  match  by  which  this  collection  of  com-- 
bustible  matter  was  at  length  exploded. 

In  aid  of  these  means  of  offence,  which  it  is 
obvious  were  of  no  slight  account,  Victor 
Hugues,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1795,  was  supplied  with  military  resources,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  from  the  mother  coun* 
try.  As  soon  as  the  French  government  was 
informed  of  his  successful  attempt  upon  Guada- 
loupe,  it  lost  no  time  in  sending  him  such  a  re- 
inforcement as  might  at  least  enable  him  to  carry 
devastation  among  the  British  colonies.  The 
squadron  equipped  for  this  service  consisted  of 
one  46  gun  frigate,  one  36  gun  frigate,  three 
ships  of  20  guns,  and  ten  armed  transports, 
fully  laden  with  troops,  and  with  all  kinds  of  mi- 
litary stores.  Notwithstanding  the  superior 
numbers  and  skill  of  our  naval  force,  this  squad- 
ron very  nearly  eluded  all  its  enemies.  It  had 
reached  the  island  of  Deseada  before  it  was 
perceived  by  any  of  the  English  cruizers.  For- 
tunately, it  was  there  fallen  in  with  by  the 
Bellona,  which  captured  the  Duras,  of  20  guns, 
having  on  board  400  men,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  shells,  and  intrenching 
tools.  Favoured,  however,  by  a  squall,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  rest  of  the  republican 
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vessels  succeeded  in  getting  safely  into  the  har- 
bour of  Point  k  Pitre. 

On  the  same  day^  (January  5  th)  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  that  this  event  was  taking  place  on 
the  one  side  of  Guadaloupe,  an  action  of  a  more 
brilliant  nature  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  This  was  the  combat,  off  Mariegalante, 
between  the  Blanche,  of  32  guns,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Faulkner,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Royal,  in  1794,  and  the  La  Pique, 
a  republican  frigate,  mounting  38  guns,  with  se- 
veral brass  swivels  op  her  gunwale.  The  contest 
was  continued  for  five  hours,  at  the  close  of  which 
t^e  enemy  surrendered,  having  lost  two  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  joy  of  this  vie* 
tory  was  damped  by  the  death  of  Captain  Faulk- 
ner, who  was  shot  through  the  heart,  about  the 
middle  of  the  engagement,  while  he  was  a  second 
time  employed  in  lashing  the  capstan  of  bis  own 
vessel  to  the  bowsprit  of  his  antagonists.  A 
monument,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  brave,  intelligent,  and  zealous  officer, 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  Victor  Hugues  was  straining  every  nerve 
lo  obtain,  from  America  and  the  neutral  colonies, 
an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  our  com- 
manders in  the  West  Indies  thought  it  necessary 
to  declare  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Deseada 
and  Mariegalante,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This 
step  drew  from  Hugues  a  proclamation,  full  of 
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CHAP,  thftt  vulgar  and  brutal  insolence^  which  disgrace- 
fully characterised  so  many  of  the  revolutionary 
state  papers.  It  abused,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  the  British  officers,  as  robbers  and 
pirates,  and  the  British  government  ap  sordid  and 
corrupt.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration, 
in  the  same  strain,  but  rather  more  violent, 
charging  the  British  general  with  having  murder- 
ed some  republican  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  St,  Lucia.  Notice  was  given  that, 
after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  '*  the  assas- 
"  sination  of  such  and  every  republican,  of  what- 
'*  ever  colour  he  is,  and  in  whatever  island  it 
"  may  happen,  shall  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
"  two  English  officers,  our  prisoners."  The 
drift  of  this  notice  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken. 
It  furnished  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  whites. 
That  the  influence  of  hope  in  this  quarter  might 
be  seconded  by  that  of  fear  in  another,  it  was 
added  that  "  any  Frenchman,  who  at  the  mo- 
"  ment  of  the  landing  of  an  army  of  the  Republic, 
"  commanded  by  one  of  us,  or  by  any  of  our 
*'  substitutes,  shall  not  join  against  the  common 
"  epemy,  shall  be  outlawed,  and  his  property 
"  forfeited  to  the  Republic."  All  Frenchmen 
tvho  had  accepted  employment  under  the  English 
authority,  and  all  those  tvho  emigrated  before 
the  capture  of  the  colonies,  or  tt^ho  assisted  in 
delivering  them  up,  were,  at  the  same  time. 
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declared  to  be  traitors  to  their  country,  and  sub-  chap. 
ject,  as  such,  to  the  punishment  of  death.  These 
audacious  and  sanguinary  compositions  were 
signed  by  Victor  Hugnes,  and  by  his  colleagues, 
Goyrand  and  Le  Bas ;  and  a  flag  of  truce  was 
dispatched  to  communicate  them  to  General 
Vaughan  and  Admiral  Caldwell.  A  translation 
was  likewise  made  of  them  into  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  in  all  the  colonies. 

Possessed  of  both  the  power  and  the  wiil  to 
do  mischief,  Victor  Hugues  hastened  to  com- 
mence   his   operations.      His    emissaries  were 
sent,  in  light  fast-sailipg  vessels,  to  all  quarters, 
and  were  as  active  as  he  himself  could  desire 
tbem  to  be,  in  fulfilling  their  deadly  mission. 
Ara;^^  and  small  parties  of  troops  were  forwarded 
in  th^  same  manner.     The  British  trade  was  also 
incessantly  and  greatly  annoyed,  by  swarms  of 
privateers  from   the  harbours  of  Guadaloupe. 
He  boasted  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
little  short  of  a  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen  had 
been  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  cruisers  which 
he  employed.     Early  in  the  year,  a  further  ad- 
dition was  made  to  bis  resources,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  St.  Eustatia,  where  he  found  large  maga- 
zines of  naval  and  other  stores ;  an  acquisition 
of  thQ  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  the  capture 
of  the  Duras  had  deprived  him  of  a  considerable 
part  of  those  which  were  dispatched  to  him  in 
the  convoy  from  France. 
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CHAP.  Though  his  designs  against  the  islands  were 

simultaneously  carried  on,  yet  the  plan  which 
was  first  ripened  appears  to  have  been  that 
against  St.  Lucia.  No  official,  and  scarcely  any 
other,  accounts  of  the  event  are  to  be  found,  but 
the  invasion  of  this  colony  appears  to  have  been 
effected  about  the 'middle  of  February;  as  the 
declaration,  above-mentioned,  names  the  persons 
who  were  then  acting  under  the  republican  com- 
mission. Nor  can  the  strength  of  the  invading 
force  be  now  ascertained.  That  force  was  pro- 
bably few  in  number,  and  stolen  into  the  island 
in  small  bodies,  and  under  cover  of  the  night 
Aided,  however,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
people  of  colour,  and  democratical  whites,  it  was 
sufficient  to  wrest  from  us  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
ny,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  posts  of  the 
Carenage  and  the  Mome  Fortune. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  situation  till  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  Brigadier-general 
Stewart  resumed  active  operations,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  lost  ground.  The  enemy  were 
twice  defeated,  compelled  to  retire  from  Vieux 
Fort,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Souffriere,  which 
was  their  chief  hold.  These  successes  somewhat 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  assailants,  and  were 
hailed  as  an  omen  of  still  further  good  fortune. 
Resolved  to  follow  up  his  blow.  General  Stewart 
advanced  against  Souffriere.  Undismayed,  how- 
ever, by  their  recent  defeats,  the  republicans  had 
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collected  together  a  very  formidable  force,  for  the 
defence  of  their  main  position.  They  knew, 
indeed,  that  on  the  retention  of  it  almost  every 
thing  depended.  On  his  march,  the  British 
general  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  division 
which  had  been  placed  in  ambush,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  severe  struggle  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  back.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the 
troops  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  SoufFriere, 
and  were  led  to  the  assault.  The  contest  con- 
tinued warmly  for  seven  hours;  and,  though 
every  exertion  was  made  by  the  assailants,  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Vieux  Fort, 
with  a  loss,  in  the  two  engagements^  of  nearly 
two  hundred  men. 

This  repulse  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  doing 
more,  for  the  present,  than  barely  retaining  a 
footing  in  the  island,  by  means  of  the  posts 
which  were  yet  in  our  possession.  The  natural 
strength  of  Morne  Fortune  justified  the  expec- 
tation that  the  British  might  make  a  stand  there 
till  reinforcements  could  arrive. 

Two  months  passed  away  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  notice.  Sickness, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  making  great  ravages 
among  the  British,  one  half  of  whose  force  was 
generally  unfit  for  service.  Desertion,  too,  is 
said  to  have  assisted  in  thinning  the  ranks.  The 
enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  daily  gaining 
fresh  accessions  of  strength.    To  the  climate 
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they  were  habituated ;  and,  besides,  disease  is  less 
felal  to  the  active  and  victorious,  than  to  the 
inert  and  defeated.  From  Guadaloupe,  arms  and 
other  supplies  were  frequently  transmitted ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  cruisers,  many  more  of  them  reached  their 
destination  in  safety. 

The  republicans  now  began  to  act  decisively. 
They  first  reduced  Pigeon  island,  and  several  other 
posts;  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Vigie.  By  this  means 
they  interrupted  the  communication  with  the 
Garenage,  and  held,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Mornc 
Fortune,  upon  which  they  now  prepared  for  a 
desperate  assault.  As,  in  the  weak  condition  of 
the  garrison,  it  wotild  have  been  imprudent  to 
hazard  the  consequences  of  the  meditated  attack^ 
the  general  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
This  determination  was  hastily  carried  into  effect, 
on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth.  The  British, 
leaving  behind  them  some  women  and  children, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores,  withdrew  undisturbed 
to  the  ships ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  St.  Lucia 
reverted  to  the  republican  control.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  enemy  to  state,  that  the  women 
and  children  were,  without  delay,  allowed  to  pass 
over  to  Martinico,  in  a  flag  of  tfuce. 

While  these  events  \^ete  taking  place  in  Sti 
Lucia,  the  work  of  desolation  was  proceeding  in  the 
other  British  islands.    In  St.  Vincent's,  the  affairs 
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of  which  colony  we  shall  take  next  in  the  order     coiap. 
of  narration,  the  expected  allies  of  Victor  Hugqes 
fully  performed  the  task  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them.     Under  the  command  of  a  Charaibe 
chief  named  Chatoye,  the  Charaibes^  and  the  de- 
mocratical   French  planters,  commenced   their 
revolt)  in  the  banning  of  March.     One  of  the 
first,  acts  of  Chatoye  was  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
deoouQcing  vengeance  upon  such  Frenchmen  as 
did.  not  join  his  standard  in  the  course  of  the 
day.     ''  We  do  swear,"  said  he, ''  tb^t  both  fire 
'^  and  sword  shall  be  employed  against  them, 
'*  that  we  are  going  to  burn  their  estates,  and 
'^  that  we  will  murder  their  wives  and  children, 
"  in  order  to  annihilate  their  race."    The  deed» 
of  these  savages  were  in  strict  unison  with  their 
language.     At  the  very  outset  of  their  cfureer, 
they  indulged  themselves  in  the  commission  of 
the  most  dreadful  enormities.    The  windward 
plantations  were  set  in  flames,  the  unartned 
slaves  and  defenceless  women  and  children  were 
slaughtered,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  several 
English  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  Cha- 
teau Bellair,  were  massacred  in  cold  Uood,  upon 
Dorsetshire  hill,  four  days  subsequently  to  their 
capture.     Had  the  insurgents  been  joined  by  the 
negroes,  all  would,  doubdess,  have  been  lost. 
But  it  fortunately  happened,  that  hetweea  the 
slaves  and  the  Chwraibes  there  listed  a  d^dly 
animosity,  which  prevented  any  junction. ;  the 
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former  considering  the  latter  as  their  enemies, 
because  they  were  their  rivals  in  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  gardens.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  slaves  the  firm  auxiliaries  of 
their  masters. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolt,  Governor  Seaton  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  revolters  to  be  rebels;  offering, 
however,  an  amnesty  to  such  as  should  surrender 
within  a  short  period,  but  threatening  with  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  all  who  should  per- 
sist in  their  treasonable  career. 

Victor  Hugues,  meanwhile,  had  not  been 
idle.  As  soon  «s  he  knew  that  the  Charaibes  had 
commenced  their  operations,  he  dispatched  to 
them  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition ;  and  at  the  same  time  notified  that 
further  succour  was  preparing,  and  that  two 
officers  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  French  traitors  and  soldiers  in  St.  Vin- 
centfs.  In  his  wonted  style,  he  reminded  them 
that  the  French  had  always  been  their  friends, 
and  the  supporters  of  their  liberty,  and  he  stre- 
nuously exhorted  them  to  combine  closely  with 
the  republicans,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating all  the  Fnglish  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  tlie  10th  of  March  that  the  insur<- 
rection  broke  out.  •  A  party  of  the  militia  im- 
m^iately  marched  against  the  enemy,  but  it 
was  repulsed  with  some  loss.     Flushed  with 
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their  success,  the  Cbaraibs  advanced,  and,  on  chap. 
the  ]  3tby  took  post  upon  Dorsetshire  Hill,  which 
overlocri^s  and  commands  the  town  of  Kingston. 
The  inhabitants  had,  on  that  day,  fortunately 
received  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Governor  Seaton  determined,  therefore,  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebels  from  their  menacing  position. 
The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  militia,  volunteers,  and  negroes,  with  a 
few  regular  troops  and  sailors,  led  by  Captain 
Campbdl  of  the  46th  regiment,  and  Captain 
Skinner,  of  the  Zebra.  It  succeeded  fully;  the 
Cbaraibs  being  driven  from  the  hill,  with  the 
loss  of  their  chief  and  about  fifty  men.  The  chief 
who  fell  was  Chatoye,  and  his  death  wound  was 
given  to  him  by  the  bayonet  of  Major  Leith. 

Nearly  a  month  elapsed  during  which  the 
Cbaraibs  continued  without  restraint  their  devas- 
tations and  barbarities ;  the  British  force  being 
too  weak  to  attempt  any  thing  against  them. 
Though  driven  from  Dorsetshire  Hill,  they  still 
kept  their  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 
At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  transports  came 
into  the  harbour  with  the  46th  regiment.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  establish  a  post  at  Calliaqua,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  succours  from  the 
grand  arsenal  of  mischief  in  Guadaloupe.  As  a 
previous  measure,  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  rebels 
was  formed,  by  which,  if  carried  into  full  execu- 
tion, it  was  hoped  that  their  retreat  might  be  cut 
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oSy  and  thus  a  decisive  blow  be  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  war.    The  troops  accordingly  marched, 
i'^^^-      on  the  night  of  the  lOth  of  April,  in  several  co- 
lumns, against  the  Charaib  camp.     But,  as  too 
ofteft  happens  in  nocturnal  enterprises  by  insu- 
lated bodies,  the  whole  of  them  did  not  reach  at 
the  same  time  the  points  to  which  they  were 
directed.     Some  of  the  columns  were  too  late, 
and  by  this  means  the  design  of  hemming  in  the 
enemy  was  unfortunately  frustrated.    The  co* 
lumns,  however,  which  did  arrive  at  th^  desti- 
nation, performed  their  share  of  the  service  with 
spirit  and  effect.     The  Charaibs  and  republicans, 
after  having  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  were 
scattered  in  all  directions  by  the  bayonet,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  slain.     As  soon  as  the 
troops  had  refreshed  themselves,  and  recovered 
somewhat  from  their  fatigue,  a  part  of  them 
proceeded  to  Calliaqua,  and  took  post  in  the 
barrack  ground  of  that  place.    In  this  contest 
the  loss  which  the  British  had  most  to  kment 
was  that  of  three  young  volunteers,  ^^fessieors 
.Taylor,  Hepburn,  and  M^  Broom,  who  greafly 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  their 
zeal  and  couragje. 

A  victory  over  the  rdsels  was,  howewr,  like 
cutting  off  a  single  head  of  the  fabled  hydra. 
Nothing  more  was  gained  by  it  dmn  a  nxnnea- 
taiy  respite.  The  victors,  weakened  wen  by 
their  triumph,  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow 
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up  tbeir  blow,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  discom-  chap. 
fitwl  adversaries  from  acquiring  fresh  vigour. 
From  Guadaloupe,  and  from  the  nearer  isle  of 
Sl  Luda,  reinforcements  were  perpetually  arrtv- 
ingy  to  swell  the  ranks,  and  to  raise  the  spirits^  of 
the  revolters. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  enemy,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  in  number,  appeared  on  the  heists 
above  Calliaqua,  and  twice,  in  the  most  insulting 
terms,  summoned  the  commandant,  Captaiti 
Molesworth,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Their 
summons,  however,  was  treated  with  contempt. 
The  Alarm  frigate  having  instantly  been  sent 
round,  to  the  aid  of  Captain  Molesworth,  thr^ 
abandoned  this  enterprise,  and  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  reduction  of  Kingston.  Gover- 
nor Seaton  had  licn'eseen  that  this  would  be  their 
object;  and  had,  in  consequence,  taken  the 
precaution  of  sliding  a  party  of  ISO  men,  with  a 
field-apiece,  to  secure  the  important  post  of  Dor- 
setshire HilL  About  one  in  the  morning,  this 
suMtU  corps  was  foriously  attacked  by  nearly 
thrice  its  strength  of  French  and  Charaibes,  who 
advanced  to  the  assault  with  the  most  horrible 
shouts  and  yells.  For  a  long  while  the  Britisli 
resisted  with  the  utmost  bravery;  but,  their  am- 
munitioa  being  at  length  expended,  they  were 
trader  the  neo^sity  of  retreating  to  Sion  Hill, 
leavkig.  behind  them  the  fieid^piece,  imperfectly 
spiked. 
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CHAP.  Well  aware  that  to  allow  the  enemy  to  re- 

tain the  hill  was  to  give  up  Kingston  to  certain 


^'^^"       destruction,  (the  town,  as   the  reader  has  al- 
ready been  told,  being  entirely  overlooked  from 
that  eminence,)  the  governor  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  exert  himself  for  its  recovery,  with- 
out the  delay  of  a  moment.     Sixty  men  of  the 
46th   regiment,   a   hundred  rangers,  and  forty 
militia,  the  whole  headed  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Seaton,  were  hastily  got  together,  began  their 
march  before  the  dawn,  and  reached  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  just  at  the  breaking  of  day.    The 
republicans,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  deficient 
in  activity.     They  had  been  joined  by  a  hundred 
additional  men,  and  had  contrived  to  render  the 
field-piece  once  more  serviceable.     A  heavy  fire 
of  grape  from  it  unexpectedly  annoyed  the  British 
in  their  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  galling  fire,  and  of 
a  determined  resistance,  the  assailants  steadily 
ascended  the  hill ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  republicans  were   fiying   in   all  directions. 
The  routed  enemy  was  supposed  to  have  lost 
nearly  a  hundred  men  in  this  sharp  encounter; 

This  advantage,  however,  availed  no  further 
th^n  to  free  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Kingston  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  They 
still  kept  the  field,  and  held,^  at  no  great  distance, 
the  important  post  of  the  Vi^e.  This  post  was 
situated  on  a  ridge,  forming  the  south-west  side 
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of  the  valley  of  Marriaqua,  and  consisted  of  chap. 
tiiree  small  eminences,  of  different  heights ;  that  v^.^w 
nearest  to  the  sea,  though  the  lowest,  being  the 
most  extensive  of  them  all,  and  Aat  to  the  forti«> 
fying  of  which  they  had  paid  the  most  attention. 
They  had,  indeed,  taken  considerable  pains  with 
the  whole  of  the  position,  and  were  daily  in* 
creasing  its  strength. 

In  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  state  and 
military  wants  of  the  colony,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Jdtkn  Vaughan,  came  over  from  Mar- 
tioico  to  St.  Vincent's,  shortly  after  the  last  de- 
feat of  the  revditers  at  Dorsetshire  Hill.  Imme- 
diately on  ids  return  to  Martinico,  he  dispatched 
to  Kingston  a  reinforcement  of  artillery,  with  a 
quantity  of  military  stores,  and  he  followed  up 
this  measure  by  sending  a  hundred  rangers,  and 
die  third  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  which 
had  originally  been  destined  for  another  service. 
This  welcome  aid  arrived  in  the  b^inning  of 
June. 

Thus  reinforced,  Ifieutenant-colonel  Leigh- 
ton^  who  now  headed  the  force  at  St.  Vincent's, 
wisely  determined  to  make  a  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous effort  to  crush  the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  drive 
them  to  their  own  quarter  of  the  island,  and 
confine  them  there.  The  Vigie  was,  of  course^ 
the  first  object  of  attack.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  this  post,  the  troops,  consisting  of  a 
part  of  the  46th  and  60th  re^ments,  the  rangers, 
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cuAF.  a  detachooent  of  the  militia,  and  some  seunen 
from  the  sbipa^  with  four  six-pounders  and  two 
mortarS)  were  put  in  motion^  on  the  night  of  the 
8tb  of  June,  in  three  columns.  On  reacUog 
Calder  Ridge,  the  latter  column  was  divided 
into  small  bodies,  and  ordered  to  secure  cer^ 
tain  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
enemy  in  case  of  their  flight. 

Just  before  break  of  day,  Lieutenabt^colonel 
Ritchie  with  the  column  under  his  orders  com* 
menced  his  assault  on  the  upper  post,  which 
was  carried  wittiout  much  difficulty.  The  troops 
then  pushed  on  against  the  second  eminence, 
and  were  equally  successful.  Recovering,  how* 
ever,  from  their  panic,  on  perceiving  only  one 
diviMon,  the  enemy  now  sallied  forth  from  their 
main  hold;  but  at  this  moment  the  Mcond 
column  came  up,  under  LieQtenant*-€oloner 
I^ighton,  upon  seeing  which  they  precipitately 
retired  within  the  shelter  of  their  works.  The 
same  was  also  done  by  a  body  of  them,  which 
had  intended  to  h\\  upon  Lieutenant-colonel 
Prevost,  at  Calder  Ridge. 

The  grenadim's  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
climbed  through  the  hushes  upon  Ross's  Ridge^ 
and  being  now  met  by  the  light  company,  which 
had  kept  along  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  firitifb 
advanced  agi^nst  the  tfahd  and  strongest  emi^ 
nence,  where  the  enemy  had  rallied,  to  make 
their  final  stand*    At  the  upper  end  of  the  road 
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a  deep  trench  had  been  cut ;  bat  tiAs  obstacle    ch4P 
did  not  long  delay  the  progress  of  the  artillery.     s^Ji^ 
By  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  sailors  and  ar*-      ^^^^' 
tillery-men^  the  guns  and  mortars  were  lifted  up 
a  bank  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  their  fire 
was  then  opened  with  vigour  and  destructive 
efieet. 

For  a  while  the  enemy  returned  the  British 
fke^  with  equal  spirit.  About  eight  o'clock^  how* 
ever,  they  beat  a  parley^  and  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce  to  propose  terms,  which  were  refused  as 
bdng  wholly  inadmissible.  The  troops  pow 
pressed  onward  to  the  assault,  and  in  a  short 
time  made  themselves  masters  of  the  works, 
which  were  defended  chiefly  by  the  republicans 
from  Guadeloupe,  the  Charaibes  haying  retired 
at  an  early  period  of  the  morning.  By  this 
timely  retreat  the  wily  Charaibes  frustrated  the 
scheme  which  had  been  formed  for  cutting  them 
off  from  the  windward  quarter  of  the  island. 
Sixty  men  of  the  garrison  were  taken  prisoners, 
with  their  commander,  M.  Soulhat,  who  was 
severely  wounded.  Not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fift^  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
this  contest.  The  loss  of  the  Britisbj  in  killed 
and  wounded^  was  nearly  one  fourth  of  that 
number.  Captain  Piguet,  of  the  60th  regiment, 
was  the  only  officer  who  was  slain.  In  the  fort 
were  three  four  pounders  and  sixteen  or  seven*^ 
teen  swivels ;  the  ammunition  for  which  was  not 
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c^AP.  ccmippsed  of  shot,  but  of  the  most  villainous 
combination  of  missiles  that  could  be  employed 
in  warfare :  it  consisted  of  mill-wedges,  coopers' 
rivets,  cartrwbeel  nails,  long  stripes  of  lead  tied 
into  bundles,  and  other  means  of  annoyance  of  a 
similar  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  action  parties  were  sent 
out,  to  scour  the  valley  of  Marriaqua,  and  de- 
stroy the  dwellings  of  the  Charaibes.  This 
service  they  effectually  accomplished  before 
night- fall ;  having  killed  and  taken  prisoaers 
many  of  the  fugitives,  and  driven  the  remainder 
into  M^ssirica,  without  having  encountered  any 
resistance,  except  ou  one  pointy  where  a  trifling 
loss  was  sustained. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Vigie, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Leigh  ton,  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  IStb,  marched  with  ttie  whole  of  the  troops, 
by  several  routes,  towards  tlie  Cfaaraibe  district. 
So  little  opposition  was  made  to  their  march, 
theenemy  constantly  falling  back  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  16th,  they 
reached   Mount  Youngs  from  which  the  Cha- 
raibes fled  with  such  precipitation  that  they  left 
standing  their  lH)uses,  in  all  of  vi^hich  consider- 
^le  quantities  of  corn  were  found.     This  care- 
lessness of  tbe  enemy  was  a  f<H*tunate  circum- 
stance for  their  adversaries^  to   wbOm  it  gave 
those '  means  of  shdter  wliid>,    in   the   West 
Indies,   are  so  particularly  needful  to  prevent 
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the  ravages  of  disease.  It  was  also  no  less  for- 
tunate that,  dispirited  by  their  recent  discom- 
fiture, the  enemy  had  not,  during  the  progress  ^'^^^' 
of  the  British,  availed  themselves  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  ground,  to  keep  up  a  harass- 
ing warfare,  which  ^ould  certainly  have  weak- 
ened and  embarrassed  their  opponents.  Had 
they  disputed  the  hills  and  passes,  there  can  be , 
no  doubt  that  our  army  would  have  suffered 
greatly,  as  seven  men  expired  on  the  mcMrch> 
from  £sitigue  alone. 

As  soon  as  Mount  Young  was  in  our  pos- 
session, the  troops  were  busily  employed  in 
spreading  devastation  through  the  Charaibe  dis- 
trict. In  Grand  Sable,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  many  houses  were  bumtj  and  piiore 
than  two  hupdred  pettiaiigres  and  canoes,- some 
of  them  of  a  large  size,  are  said  to  have^  been 
demolished.  Several  hundred  negroes  w^ere  also 
sent  out,  under  the  protection  of  military  de- 
tachments, to  dig  up  and  destroy  the  provisions 
of  the^  enemy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  occupy,  at  the  north  extremity  of 
the  island,  the  post  of  Owia,  on  a  bay  of  that 
name;,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the-Depublicans 
on  that  side.  The  boats,  whieh  carried  tbe' 
troops^  were  at  first,  driven  back  by  a  heavy 
fire,  but  under  cover  qf  a.  cannonade  from  the 
Tixc^n  sloopj  the  mw  wore  at  leagdb landed^atid 
the  pQst  was  established*     It  was,  however,  ex^ 
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CHAP,  posed  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  enemy,  who 
still  kept  their  ground  among  the  fastnesses  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  tide  of  success,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  in  our  favour,  now  began  to  run,  with 
still  greater  rapidity,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  British,  indeed,  on  the  7th  of  August,  drove 
the  enemy,  with  great  slaughter,  from  a  camp 
which  they  occupied  on  Morne  Ronde.  This, 
however,  was  their  last  fortunate  enterprize,  and 
it  was  heavily  counterbalanced  by  a  blow  which 
diey  soon  after  received  in  the  northern  part  of 
tiie  island,  where  a  detachment  from  St.  Lucia 
surprised  the  post  of  Owia,  killed  about  eighty 
of  the  garrison,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to 
take  refuge  in  some  small  vessels,  leaving  behind 
them  their  cannon,  and^  large  quantities  of  pro** 
visions  and  stores. 

£v6vy  day's  experience  rendered  more  appa- 
reot  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  our 
abandonment  of  St.  Lucia.  The  proximity  of 
that  island  enaUed  the  republicans  unceasingly 
to  pour  in  new  reinforcements  to  their  friends  in 
St.  Vincent's ;  and  of  this  advantage  tl^y  were 
by  no  means  negligent  in  availing  themselves. 
Their  light  craft  generally  succeeded  in  eluding 
our  cruixers,  and  landing  their  destructive  freight 
on  some  point  of  the  nordiem  coast. 

StHntdated  by  the  prosperous  issue  which,  in 
two  instancei^^  his  labours  had  found,  Victor 
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Hugues  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push  to  achieve 
a  third  conquest.  A  descent  upon  Martinico 
was  at  first  his  real  or  ostensible  project  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  rumour  of  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  that  island  was  only  spread  by 
him,  in  order  to  deter  the  Britbh  general  from 
dispatching  succours  to  the  neighbouring  colo* 
nies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  be* 
fore  the  middle  of  September,  he  landed  in  St* 
Lucia  with  a  military  force,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  about  800  men. 

The  republican  chief  did  not  long  leave  Ins 
enemies  in  doubt  aa  to  what  were  his  intentioos. 
Having  promptly  made  all  the  arraii^ments  for 
Us  enterprise,  he  embarked  five  hundred  men 
in  four  vessels,  aqd  sent  them  ov!er  to  St.  Viii^ 
cent's.  T\m  squadron  rmched  Owia  Bay^  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 8tb  of  September^ .  and  tk» 
rq^bliaans  efibdnd  their  laoding  witboHt' diffi^ 
culty ;  the  crui^^rs  by  which  they  were  peDceivcd 
not  bejing  strong  enoi^^h  to  cope  with  them,  and* 
the  Thorn  and  Experiment,  ships  of  war  on  that 
station,  having  unfiNrtunately  been  drifted  fdx  to 
leeward  by  the  force  of  the  cornent«  This  addi* 
tional  weight  turned  the  aeale  so  cempietely  «i 
tb^  side  of  the  enemy»  that  it  became  impossible 
iw  the  Britiab  to  relain  tboee  posidoas  to  which 
tbeyihadreoently ^dvaoMd*  Qcdert were, thrtre* 
for^y  gjiven  \i^  \4iVQ$imtsfX^<^^  to 

abandon   Mpmit   Young  without   delay,   and 
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CHAP,  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston.  They  were 
\^^^  carried  into  execution  on  the  night  of  the  18th. 
^^^^-  Having  destroyed  their  magazines,  and  left  their 
lights  as  usual  burning  in  their  huts  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  the  troops  were  silently  put  in  motion, 
and  reached  Calliaqua  unmolested,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day,  where  they  halted  for  a  few 
hours,  and  were  then  distributed  among  the 
posts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  retreating  British  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  Charaibes  and  republicans,  who  drove  off 
the  cattle  from  several  estates,  and  fihally  took 
up  a  position  on  Fairbaim's  Ridge,  by  which  the 
communication  was  cut  off  between  Kingston 
and  the  Vigie.  The  latter  post  being  scantily 
furnished  witii  provisiotis,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Ritchie,  with  three  hundred  r^lars  and  rangers, 
was  d^ached  to  escort  the  necessary  supplies. 
His  divigidn  had  nearly  reached  its  destination 
when,  it  fi^ll  in  with  the  en^ziy ;  a  sharp  action 
ensued ;  victory  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  for 
the  .Britieh,  when,  struck  by  an  unaccountable 
panic,  they  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fled  in  all 
dbrections,  hotly  pursued  by  that  foe  whom  but 
a  moment  before  they  had  almost  routed.  Nei- 
ther the  threats  nor  intr^aties  of  their  leaders 
oould  arrest  their  flight.  About  thirty,  several 
of  them  c^ers,  at  the  head^of  whom  was  Lieu- 
tenanfc-CQlpndl  Ritchie,  ^tlsM^  themselves  into  a 
mill,  and  am<mg  the  rains  of  some  biuldingSj 
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where  they  gallantly  defended  themselves  against 
several  desperate  assaults  till  night>  when  their 
assailants  retired,  having  suffered  severely  in 
their  repeated  attempts  upon  this  contemptible 
post  Lieutenant-colonel  Ritchie,  whose  cool- 
ness had  been  conspicuous  during  this  affair,  was 
the  only  person  of  this  gallant  little  band  who 
was  wounded,  and  his  wound  was  a  mortal  one. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  scattered  division,  a  part 
took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Duvemette, 
and  a  part  escaped  among  the  rocks,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Kingston  by  boats,  the 
road  by  land  being  now  closed  against  them. 
Our  loss  was  about  sixty  men;  the  provisions 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  number 
of  the  mules  were  killed. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster  spread  dis- 
may through  Kingston.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  tlie  whole  of  Ritchie's  corps  was  destroyed, 
and  that,  wisely  availing  themselves  of  the  weak- 
ened and  disheartened  state  of  the  garrison,  the 
victorious  enemy  wcnild  pursue  their  success,  by 
im  instant  attack  upon  the  whole  of  the  British 
posts.  It  seems,  indeed,  wonderful  that  they 
did  not  adopt  a  measure  so  obviously  recom«- 
mended  by  tlie  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  As  the  missing  troops  came  in  these 
fears^  however,  subsided.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
resolved  to  concentrate  the  forces  fits  much  as  pos- 
sible, and,  for  this  purpose,  to  abandon  all  the 
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CHAP  distant  positioiM.  Of  these  the  Vigie  was  the 
nearest  and  the  most  in  danger.  By  different 
routes,  two  negroes  were  dispatched,  bearing  to 
the  commander  there  instructions  to  bring  off 
his  party.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  executing 
his  commission.  To  fecilitate  the  retreat  from 
the  Vigie,  Brigadier-'General  Myers  marched 
with  a  division  from  Dorsetshire  Hill,  *and 
posted  himself  opposite  to  the  enemy.  This 
movement  had  the  desired-  effect  It  induced 
the  republicans,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  to 
call  in  all  the  detachments  which  invested  the 
Vigie,  and  it  thus  gave  to  Captain  Cope,  who 
commanded  there,  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing an  unmolested  retreat  In  another 
quarter,  Morne  Ronde  was  also  evacuated  by 
Captain  Molesworth^  and  the  garrison  was 
brought  round  in  two  armed  vessds;  At  the 
same  lisie  care  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  <te- 
feosible  posts  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Kingston. 
While  the  colonists  ware  su&ring  under 
these  misfortunes  and  alarms,  tbey  received  the 
wcdcome  intell^ence  that  four  regiments  had  ar^ 
rived  at  Martinico^  and  that  vessels,  containmg 
a  part  of  these  reinforceonents,  were  then  gettifng 
under  weigh  for  St*  Vincent's.  On  the  S^tii  of 
September,  the  people  of  Kington  had  the  grati- 
.fiction  to  behold  the  snorours  approachii^  to- 
ward thair  barbourw  AH  the  small  craft  in  the 
bay  were  eagerly  put  in  reqtRsttion,  to  limd  a 
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part  of  th^  troops  that  night ;  and^  on  the  fol-  cbav. 
lowing  morning,  the  remainder  were  put  on 
shore.  They  consisted  of  the  40th,  54th  and 
59th  regiments,  which  had  recently  been  en* 
gaged  in  the  continental  campaigns.  The  Scipio 
man  of  war,  which  convoyed  them,  brought  over 
Major-general  Irving,  from  Martinico,  to  assume 
the  command. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  the  arrival  of 
this  succour  was  the  retiring  of  the  enemy  from 
their  advanced  position,  on  Fairbaim's  Ridge,  to 
the  post  of  the  Vigie,  where  they  now  collected 
the  whole  of  their  strength.     From  this  post 
Majors-general  Irving,  as  a  preliminary  step  tx> 
his  future  operations,  determined  immediately  to 
dblodge  them.     Accordii^y,  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  Oct<^r,  the  troops  were  put  in  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose.     The  first  column,  ccm- 
sisting  of  750  men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Strutt,  was  ordered  to  march  by  the  Ugh  road 
and  take  post  upon  Calder  Ridge,  on  the  east 
side  oi  the  Vigie.    It  reached  ils  ground  about 
three  in  the  nMnroiog.     The  Mcond  column, 
which  was  the  principal^  was  composed  of  900 
men,  and  the  artiUery,  and  was  led  by  Generals 
Irving  and   Myers.     After  having  passed  the 
river  Waniwarow,  it  sient  off  a  detachment,  with 
two  pieces  of  caimoo,  to  proceed  nmnd  by  CalHa- 
qua;  bat,  so  impraGticaUe  wme  the  OMds,  that 
the  guns  were  obliged  to  return  Id  Sioo  HtU. 
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Another  detachment,  of  eight  companies,  en- 
trusted to  Captain  Boland,  was  directed  to  move 
up  the  valley,  and  then  mount  the  heights,  near 
Joseph  Dubuc*s.  To  gain  the  point  to  which  this 
force  was  directed,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a 
deep  rivulet,  and  ascend  a  steep  hill^  covered 
with  bushes  and  wood.  In  doing  this,  it  suffered 
a  heavy  loss,  both  of  officers  and  men,  from  the 
enemy,  who  fired  upon  it,  almost  in  security, 
under  shelter  of  the  bushes.  As  the  British, 
however,  still  continued  to  press  onward,  the  re- 
publicans withdrew,  and  the  assailants  at  length 
arrived  on  the  top  of  the  Marriaqua  or  Vigie 
Ridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  59th  regiment,  and 
the  artillery,  forming  the  rest  of  the  second  co- 
lumn, were  also  stru^ling  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  same  ridge :  but  this  they  failed  to  ac- 
complish. The  ground  was  steep,  the  enemy 
had  strongly  occupied  a  thick  wood  near  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  had  thrown  up  a  small  work; 
added  to  which,  the  rain  had  fallen  so  heavily  at 
day  break,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  abrupt  and  slippery  declivity.  In 
this  quarter,  too  the  republicans  had  united  the 
major  part  of  their  force.  While  the  assailants 
were  in  this  situation,  they  were  joined  by  four 
additional  companies  of  the  40th,  from  Dorset- 
shire Hill,  and,  some  hours  after,  by  lieutenant* 
colond  StrattX  party  from  Calder  Ridge. 
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Though  the  hostile  iarmies  were  within  fifty 
paces  of  each  other,  not  an  inch  of  ground  was 
won  on  either  side.     Three  abortive  attempts  to 
charge  were  made  by  the  republicans.  The  firing 
had  begun  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
obstinately  and  hotly  kept  up,  by  both  parties, 
till  the  night  came  on.      All  this  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  exposed  not  only  to  fatigue  but  also  to 
violent  showers.   Finding  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  enemy,  and  that  his  men  were 
^eatly  exhausted,  the  general,  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  orders 
for  the  troops  to  return  to  their  former  quarters. 
In  this  protracted  and  indecisive  contest  our  loss 
exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  six 
were  officers. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  result  of 
this  engagement  would  be  to  give  confidence  to 
the  republicans,  who  had  repelled  the  most  stre- 
nuous attacks  of  the  whole  strength  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  a  part,  too,  of  those  enemies  being  regular 
troops,  brought  fresh  into  action,  and  anxious  to 
distin^ish  themselves.     Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case.     What  all  the  valour  of  their  foes  had 
failed  to  achieve  during  the  day,  was  brou^t' 
about  at  night  by  their  own  fears.     While  their 
tired  assailants  were  retreating  from  bdbre  their 
position,  ihey  acttially  abandoned  that  positicHi,  - 
and  with  so  much  Haste,  that  they  left  behind 
them,  iindestrcy^ed,  both  canionlind ammunition. 

VOL.  IV.  T> 
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cHAB.  The. first,  kno^^ledgei  of  th^r  flight  wc^$«  obtpined 
by  a  Aoorcommissioncd  QiScer^  and. eight,  or  t^i 
meo,  who  having,  in  thq  darkpess,  n)i$8^d  theiv/ 
road  when  the  British  sxtny  retired^  wxmder^) 
unawares,  intp  the  Vigie,  and .  discovered:  that  Ut 
i^'as  deserted  bj  the  enemy.  It  was,  in.cqnserr, 
quencei  taken  possession  of,  on  the  following^ 
rooming,  by  a  party  of  rangiers. 

From  the  Vigie  the  enemy  continued  thmr , 
retreat  till  they  reached  the  windward>part.of  .tjiei, 
island.  The  British  now,  in  their  turn^  advanced* 
Eor  the  remainder  of.  the  year,  however,  the  e^iL^ 
ertions  of  our  army  were  cpnfi^^d  to  (circum$crib-[ . 
ing  within  as  narrowjimits. as. possible,  th^  rer 
publicans  and  their  naJli ve ,  alli^^ ;   apd.,  thc^ugli. 
many  lives  were  undoubte$lly  lost  in  perforqoing/ 
this,  and  many  hardships. were  endured,  yet  no 
event  occurred  which  was  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  be  recorded  in  the  page,  of  history^ 

The  colony  of  Grepada,  still  more,  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  St  Vincent's,,  next  demands; 
our  attention.     It .  has  already  bcien  shewn,  in . 
what  V  state  of  fern^ent  and  irritation,  were  the  i 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  its  inhaliiito^ts.. 
Against  the  probable, consequences  of  that  ferrt . 
ment  and  irritation^  no  pr^ecautions  whatpyf^r.  ap- . 
pear  to  have  been  taken.    It  seem^M  .if^comr, 
mon  sense  had  fled. at  tbeBame  time  wilh  juatice#. 
The  governor  was. obstinately  idwf  to  repeated* 
waroings  o£.llie^danger.;  thtJoM^,  tuAiaifOt^^^ 
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afid  Uiri^arU^  w^e  ktejk  loc^ked  upfin  the  cbuft' 
hattse-  of  St.  George's ;  the  regular  garrisdabad' 
dirtlldl^to  little- more  ttian  twd  hundred  men; 
aKd' tile  ftfrtMckitiorts' had  beeb  alto^^  to  fidli 
inM'a  ruitidds'cotidltioil.  Suc^  (telpttble  n^teet 
a^-  tfai^;  wte  ndtbhlg  less  tlMtti  holding'  out'  a 
bO!mt;^'to  rebellion: 

Td  GtifLdalclupe  t^b  deputies  hAdbitoa  se^ 
cretty  dispatched,  b^'  the  disaffected  Trerich  afad 
niehl  t>f  cdlbifrl      These  emissaries  now  return^ 
wiW  commfSSionfs,  as   FVehih  offlcfets;  for' thd 
chiefe  oPAe  revolt,  wltfa'baps  of  liberty,  natterinr 
cockades^  and  a  standard,  bearing  the  wbn)]^^^^  li- 
brtrtyV  eqnalitjri  <*  dteAfli*,^  and,  ^hai  was  of  more 
wMgH  with  mulcts  atidatfiMbkiWdtf;  and  a' 
pttfitrfse'that  tftis'ti>)fling  snccour  should  speedily' 
bcft§foi**dbynibte  effectual  suppbrt.'  A  mulat- 
to nttmed  Juii^'Fbdbri^waS' nominated  general 
of  the  inisui^entS)  and  Bi^^son,  an&ther  n^ulattb, 
wM'appoint^  his  second. 

On  the  r6ti!irn  of  the  digputiiss,  the  disafl^ted 
resided  to  )>htthJ^irplklMsift'eJttetiti<^.  Attcord- 
ingl^y'  mi  n^fltriy  th«  sAtbe 'hbuV;  on  the'n^ht  of 
th^^a-^of  Mafth;  thby  bei^  then-  opeftitilins,  • 
by  litWtlfirig  Gfenville  artdCharftotte-towh,  which'^ 
ani'bi^lited  on  opposite  sidies  of  the  island;  At ' 
C%iMidt<b-town  they  sttif)!^^*  thtf^idlMbltalitsIn  ' 
tlftk  bed§^^ahd<'cah*i^d''the)h  off  pHMUfei-b,  aftbr ' 
hMlUg^^  iH^tfcfei  BtitVarGMtmnie  tbey> 
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(iHAP.  did  not  con^ne  themselves  to  plundering  and 
y^p^^  making  prisoners.  The  English  were  murdered 
1^9^*  in  the  most  ferocious  manner,  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  mangled  by  the  brutal  assassins. 
Having  accomplished  this  part  of  their  scl^me, 
the  rebels  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  at  Belvi- 
dere,  which  lies  midway  between  Grenville  and 
Charlotte-town.  In  the  morning,  as  governor 
Home,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  were  coming 
round  in.  a  vessel  to  Charlotte-town,  they  un- 
fortunately fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revoUers ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  captune,  the  authority 
over  the  colony  devolved  to  the  president,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie. 

Though  the  rebels  had  begun  their  career  by 
such  desperate  outrage  as  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  had  so  perfect  a  reliance  on  their  own 
strength  as  to  believe  that  they  might  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  they  were,  nevertheless,  at  the  out- 
set,  neither  formidable  in  numbers,  nor  well  sup- 
plied for  a  protracted  contest.  Had  a  sudden  blow 
been  struck,  before  they  had  established  them- 
selves in  their  fastnesses,  and  rallied  all  their  par- 
tisans, it  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  their 
rebellion.  Nothing,  however,  was  even  under- 
taken against  them  for  the  better  part  of  a  week ; 
and  thra,  a  plan  which  had  been  formed,  for  at- 
tacking their  camp,  wa3  abandoned,  after  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  it  into  eflfect  *  In 
reality,  scarcely  any  vi|^ur  appears  at  this  period 
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to  have  been  manifested,  except  by  Captain  Ro- 
gers, of  the  Quebec,  who  exerted  himself  zea- 
lously, to  secure  various  posts  which  were  mena- 
ced, and  to  put  others  in  a  defensible  state. 

Immediately  on  the  rebellion  breaking  out, 
dispatches  were  sent  to  Martmico  and  to  Trini- 
dad, to  intreat  that  succours  might  be  afforded ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  holding  out  an 
amnesty  to  any  of  the  insurgents  who  would  sur- 
render, and  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  those  who 
joined  or  gave  assistance  to  the  traitors  in  arms. 
The  rebels,  on  their  side,  imperiously  summoned 
t^  General  Council  to  give  up  the  island  to  the 
French  republic.  This  summons  was,  of  course, 
treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved. 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  Brigadier-general 
Lindsay  landed  from  Martinico,  and  assumed  the 
command.  The  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
was  but  of  trifling  amount.  It  consisted  only  of 
a  few  of  the  artillery  corps,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  The  general,  nevertheless,  was 
desirous  to  supply,  by  spirit  and  activity,  the  de- 
ficiency of  resources;  He,  therefore,  put  in  mo- 
tion without  delay  all  the  force  that  he  could 
muster,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy's  camp 
of  Belvidere.  The  first  rebel  out-post  was  car- 
ried, but  the  approach  of  night  compelled  the 
troops  to  delay,  till  next  morning,  the  attack 
upon  the  camp.  But,  before  break  of  day,  heavy 
rains  set  in,  which  continued  for  a  week,  and 
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.CHAP.     sq»p|end^  ^U  mili^tny  mQxcaDaeii,^.    The  ,f  ft^t 

sj;^^    pf .r^t,, exposure  , to  tl)e,yveat()qr,  and,  .above  ,^, 

''"^ '     those  high  and  hoDQurable  ii^liDgs  whi(:h  \^  hijn 

to  considpr  jbis  d^sappo^qt^qptf  Si^.^vja";**^'  ^ 
p  j^^  ,qff^t  npqp  .the  body  and  ;inind  ,qf  .titje  ge- 
flt^.  A  fev^r  .cpsued,  ai^d,  w.l?ilc  ^^¥J<VJfl^ 
.undj^rfthe.de^rluQi  yacidpot  t^  h js  xii^j^fi^e,  be  jjut 
,^  /epd  to  1^  existfiCiqe-  |Ie  di^  uj^versa^ly  f»r 
mM  >^/y  (^  ^oldj^,  W?d  by  ^  ivb9  ^y 

Tl^?  ,d,^ftl;h  of  jtjhje  gq^eral  jj^eqEs^rily  ,di^- 
.i^^MJ^  all  the  fifixi^  yf^tnid^  he  iif^d  ,f9r9xej^'  J^^ 
^  j^fite  thiji^  a^rd^  yffi»  c^j^nfinite  beoe^  to  ^ 
i^bd^.  Ey/ety  dfiy  thjey  jviere  jqin^  by  90^  ^f 
tiieir  fleg^TQ,  wuljajl;to  pr  .^hjjtp  j^spjcia^f ;  ssf  \iffX 
^y  ^  clpiie  ffi  tl^e  flcv^tb,  tbpy  iy,e|i;e  f^cnl 
i^ouaa^i^  strgng.  Ijt  ;v^  p>vfnw^  t¥P  t^ 
•WjBi)?  J?CW»ti)«y  aqppl^  yfjf^  ^muniti^p ;  ,a  c^r 
jCfi^jf^t^ii^cp  ?fb?ch  gre^^ly  jcpnif ibufp^ ,  to  Ij,^ 
tjffsr  4^tWictiyQ  ?pei^.  3i|i^,  ttje  wpi^^  qf  d^r 
yji^tati,09  pr|w;!^ed|Bd ;  .Qultfjre  ceased,  plfuatfUp^ 
^^rp  jaii^ecj,  arid  ji^fep^f^ble  iojgfy  ?vft^  JRfljpfcfrf 

.It  ^p  j^  i^til  tjj^  ^  of  ^p\,  9p^  ^9p.tb 
sjgl^Qfi^.of  flj^goitufj^e  jya^^pnt  to  the  rejief  pf  Qrpr 

W^^:  .  ^Pif.  WM  ¥  &"<^Ps  frPR?  England  .th^i? 

f^lfek^  .§jr  Jif^j^  ypugh^n  to  det^cl^  to  Gr^f 
fl^flH^ffl^f  Qp|t$|^wdu\g,ap^tqftt^isfQr(:? 
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'bttv^  ^jijcted,  tUis  was  done  with  birt  'little  chap. 
dkKI.  Wifth'the  remainder,  and  150  tnen  ifrbta 
^tf^  tmvy,  it  wfts  determfned  to  assault  the  posi- 
tions held  'by  tibe  rebels,  at  Belvidere  and  Mome 
Vnoclirin.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  officers  strongly 
renron^rated  agamst  this  nneasare ;  and  repre- 
ikenved  to  tUe  president  th^t,  the  roads  having 
iieen  entirely  broken  up  by  continuied  rains,  it 
would  be  etceedrngly  impradettt  to  venture  on  an 
attatk  befell  th^  ground  \>ecame  more  dry,  and 
the  weather  more  settled ;  but  that  he  was  deaf 
to  their  remonstranees,  and  obstinate  in  hii  opi- 
nion that  an  immediate  attempt  should  be  made. 
It  was  accordingly  made^  on  the  8th  of  AprH^ 
tod  the  result  was  such  as  had  been  predicted. 
The  troops  behaved  with  their  accustomed  brtt- 
v6ry,  biit  the  post  had  been  Strengthened  by  ab- 
Uiatis,  and  by  every  possibUs  meins  of  repiiltM^ 
M  tbitt  thb  assailants,  embieirrassed  in  the  tnuddy 
Mil,  or  unable  to  keep  their  footing  on  the  slip- 
pe*^  precipices,  were  slaughtered  with  impunity 
by  an  almost  ibvisible  foe,  and  were  lit  lekigA 
compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
iOO  men  in  killed  and  wonnded.  Cdptains  Stop- 
ford  and  He#atl,  and  Ensign  Bailli^^  were  Aintlhg 
the  slain. 

The  British  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  Mij^ 
<vho  had  been  taken  at  an  early  period  of  the  in- 
surrection, were  put  to  death  in  the  camp,  on  the 
looming  of  this  dlsilMrous  attack.     This  act  of 
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CHAP,  horrible  barbarity  has  been  ascribed  to  differeilt 
motives,  by  different  people.  Some  have  attri- 
.buted  it  to  the  feelings  of  revenge  excited  in  Fe- 
don,  by  the  loss  of  his  brother ;  while  others  hfive 
maintained  that  it  was  comntiitted  as  a  retaliation 
ibr  the  death  of  a  M.  Alexandre,  who  had  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  by  order  of  the  presidi&nt, 
though  he  was  not  an  English  subject,  and  con- 
sequently not  amenable  to  our  civil  laws.  What- 
ever was  the  motive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime. 

The  president  seem^  at  last  to  have  thought 
It  priideot  to  resign  into  abler  hands  the  controul 
over  military  operations.  He,  in  consequence, 
wrote  to  desire  that  an  officer,  vested  with  fuU 
authority,  might  be  sent  from  Martinico.  Bri- 
gpulier-general  Nicholls  was  chosen  for  this  pur* 
pose,  by  Sir  John  Vaughan,  and  he  landed  io 
Grenada  about  the  middle  of  April.  Having  in- 
vestigated the  state  of  affairs,  he  called  in  the 
useless  posts>  and  prepared  to  recover  Pilot  Hill, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenville.  .  The  rebels, 
however,  did  not  wait  his  attack,  but  retired  to 
their  camp  at  Belvidere.  He  next  embodied  all 
the  trusts-worthy  negroes,  and  followed  up  thi^ 
step  by  placing  detachments  at  St.  Patrick's,  St. 
Da,vid's,  Charlotte^tpwn,  and  Grenville,  in  order  to 
.prevent  succours  from  being  throwp  ii^  by  th^ 
repijibjican  vessel?.; .  This  latter  wi^ip  jpr^au^qo 
tended'greatly  to  distress  the  rebels,  a^d  ev^p  tp 
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reduce  their  numbers;  as  many  of  them  laid  chaf. 
down  their  arms^  rather  than  encounter  any 
longer  the  severe  privations  to  which  they  were 
esfKised.  Before  the  end  of  >rune^  most  of  the 
daves  in  the  windward  part  of  the  islemd  had 
relarnpd.  to  their  estates,  and  signs  of  cultivation 
and  commercial  spirit  began  once  more  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  terrible  ravages  made  among  the  troops, 
by  disease,  unfortunately  disabled  the  general 
from  acting  with  the  requisite  vigour.  So  fiital 
was  the  fever  that,,  in  three  months;  the  British 
force  was  diminished  by  more  than  one.  half. 
The  rebels,  on  their  side,  cooped  up  in  the  inte- 
riot)  and  scantily  provisioned,  did  not  display 
any  extraordinary  daring.  Frequent  skirmishes, 
nevertheless, -occurred,  in.wUch  they  were  always 
drfeated.'  In  one  instance,  tov^rdsthe  end  of 
June,  Fedon  himsdf,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  picked  men,  was  routed  with  considerable 
slaughter,  by  a  detachment  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant  Hinnuber,  of  the  68th  regiment. 

.  Affietirs  continued  in  this  situation  till  Octo<- 
betj  on  the  10th  of  which  month,  in  spite  of  the 
iport^  being  carefully  watched,  two  corvettes  from 
St.  L^cia  contrived  to  land  SOO  men,  and  some 
supplies,  the  whole  of  which  arrived  without  (^» 
.pQf&ijl;ipa  in  the  rebel  camp.  This  tioidy  succour 
raused;  the  courage  oi  the  insurgmis,  and  dtknu- 
lafisd  them  to  und^take  oikwive  opemtions,  in 
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CKAV.    Hbc  Jaope   of  enlar^g   tbdir  preserit  aartow 
'bounds.  On  the  15th^  fkvoured  by  an  extremely 


^^^'  dark  nighty  they  attacked  and  carried  tbe  works 
M  Ihe  hill  abovte  Charlotte- town.  LieuteaaBl^ 
colonel  Schaw,  who  ^commanded  in  tbe  iowtt, 
made  an  effort  to  recover  the  lost  groimd ;  fatft  it 
was  a  fruitless  one ;  due  steepness  and  slipperi*- 
ness  of  the  hill,  and  the  strength  of  the  eoemy^ 
rendering  it  impossible  fer  Ae  troops  it  giin  the 
mmmii  of  the  ndge*  The  town  having  now  be- 
oone  nntenaiUe^  he  was  under  tbe  necessity  of 
retiiiiig  to  St.  Oeorge^s,  leaving  behind  bini  Ihe 
woUien^  and  the  eick  in  tbe  faoapital.  Of  th^ 
<stck  many  died  from  the  want  of  medical  asaik- 
tance ;  the  women  were  returned  unhurt^  to  tbe 
jiearest  British  posU 

It  was  not  till  the  hxter  end  of  Debember 
tiiat  any  thing  of  momeai  €cciirced%  Tbe  rebrie 
then  twice  attempted  to  make  theitiselves  masteih) 
of  Pilot  Hill.  In  both  these  attempts^  however, 
Ibey  were  frustrated,  with  serious  loss  on  their 
side,  and  little  on  our  own.  These  were  the  Ihit 
military  events  which  took  plaxse,  in  tbe  year 
I796f  in  the  colony  of  Grrenada. 

In  the  rest  of  the  predatory  enterprises  which 
he  undertook  during  this  year,  Victor  Hugues 
was  not  equally  successful.  Its  proximity  to 
Guadaloiipe,  and  the  disaffection  of  nUkny  6f  thft 
Ffoieh  inhabitants,  a  disAffeetien  which  seemi  in^ 
deedtoiha?e  beeo  heMditary,  led  him  to  hdpd  Aat 
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ivp  ati|ack,iipon.Dqmuiiqii  woid^  i^aiie  a  fweiicaliilfe    chap* 
^nesinlt.     Hia  ihofiqs  )mere  {»f>bftbly  Jbr^igbteo^d  by    ^^ 
<fi  toowie^getQf.Qne  impwtast  f(kct|  naii;^^  dt^t     '^^' 
4ti^ce  iHKaa  fiQt  >on  the  i^f^nd  mere  Abian  ^  sw^ 
(Compaq  (Of  i^Cignl^r  tn9pp#.  On  thie  fifth  (^  June 
it  neputijlican  ^rty^  pf  .b^^tvecyi  jtwo  ^nd  tbH^ 
jtm^dred   wi^u,  landed,  from  Mariegalmte,  xhi 
^  pocthariQ  coi^t  of  Domipicm    A^  aopn  laa 
<hi3  invasion  wa$  knowq,  tl;iue  Snitisb  .inb»Wwi(» 
|k^  to  arms  mUi  a  praise-wontby  ^crUy  aad 
courage,  and  marched  towards   their  en^amiai^    ' 
wh»m  Hhey  fiound  t^g^  Pagua.     TJi^y  att^ked 
Ibeoi  vigorously^  aqd^  i^£(^  s^^iA  skirunslted) 
dr^Qve  theip  frojja  their  po^i^ion,  pjnd  c^nsypiellfd 
^ai^  to  take  shelter  ip  the  wogid^.    In  the  mw^ 
^me,  another  body  of  r epublicws,  about  30Q  w 

lli^er»  p^t»^  ^  Imdiog  ^ait  3om^xli3Uau:e  from 
^  aoepp  of  .^tiom  /wd  e«de»Tpure(l  to  form  % 
jm^^if Q  w^tb  ik^ir  cfUDfwuions ;  >ybjle  ki  aiiptber 
^efi^ofXy  \^0  Freocb  pUiUera,  of  C^baut 
qmtftj^f  tcm  in  arms,  and  put  Ij^ewselves  in 
qMUTch  cq  Joia  ^eir  worthy  allied.  Tbeae  latter^ 
l)Oweyer,  having  ww^erpd  fro«a  their  right  road, 
werp  «nftW^  tP  RPWWP^sh  their  purpose. 

By   the  judicious  di$pQ9itioRs    of   C^taia 

3^€(,  1^6  bpstilf?  divisipo?  w?re  topt  »epvpted, 

ap4  yv^jf^  Ijptb  §p  <?lQ8?ly  iovest^d  i«  their  qawps, 
(Nt>  beiqg  cut  off  IrpQ)  all  $uppUest  the  two  ris* 
Eiubj^ji^  pfl^Qer?^  99  th^  l7lA^  wd  Idtb  of  Jw<$i 
v^?  fifWPP.M  tQ  $qnr«0<}^-    The  rebels^  being 
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CHAP,  thus  left  to  their  own  efforts^  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  the  example  which  had  been 
set  them  by  their  friends.  They  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  pardon,  but  no  terms  were 
allowed  to  them.  ^It  would,  in  truth,  have  been 
highly  impolitic  to  grant  impunity  to  this  abor- 
tive but  malignant  and  dangerous  rebellion 
against  the  British  authority.  Many  were, 
therefore,  punished  with  the  severity  which  they 
deserved,  and  still  more  were  banished  from  the 
colony. 

The  conduct  of  the  militia,  during  this  short 
yet  active  and  fatiguing  contest,  was  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  negroes,  too,  be- 
haved generally  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal,  which 
inerited^  the  gratitude  of  their  employers.  Iii 
hunting  down  such  of  the  invaders  as  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  woods,  their  serviccg  were  eminently 
useful.  So  much  on  the  alert  were  the  British 
and  their  black  auxiliaries,  that  not  a  single 
man,  of  those  who  had  been  landed,  escaped 
from  death  or  capture;  and  of  the  rebels  only 
twenty-five,  who  put  to  sea  in  a  large  canoe,  arc 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vengeance 
of  their  irritated  pursuers. 

The  colonists  likewise  carefiilly  guarded  their 
coast  by  armed  vessels';  and  this  prudent  mea- 
sure saved  them  froih  a  repetition  of  the  toil 
and  danger  which  they  had  so  recently  encoun- 
tered.   Two  reinforcements  were  dispatched  by 
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Victor  Hugues  to  his  partiflhns  ia  Domioica,  chaf. 
and,  had  not  the  rebellion  been  suppressed,  they 
mi^t  have  turned  the  scale  in  its  favour ;  but, 
on  approaching  the  shore,  their  leaders  disco- 
vered that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  colonists 
were  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  deemed  it  more  advisr 
able  to  put  back  to  MariegalantCi  than  to  persist 
in  an  ^terprise  which  se^ed,  likely  to  termi- 
nate in  nothing  but  captivity  and  disgrace. 

After  this  event)  Dominica  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  colonists  were,  indeed, 
alarmed  by  a  rumour,  that  a  French  corps,  in- 
vited over  by  some  traitors,  had  secretly  landed, 
and  taken  post  in  the  mountains.  All  the  in- 
terior wilds  of  the  country  were,  in  consequence, 
minutely  examined  by  the  British  troops;  and 
the  result  of  this  search  dissipated  all  anxiety,  by 
proving  that  the  rumour  had  no  other  ground 
than  the  fears,  the  falsehood,  or  perhaps  the 
wishes,  of  those  persons  by  whom  it  was  origb- 
ally  made  public. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  re- 
port was  spread  by  the  friends  of  the  republi- 
cans, in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Bjitish  from  a  quarter  which  was  really  menaced. 
Victor  Hugues  was  at  this  moment  meditating 
an  attack  upon  the  colony  of  Martinico.  To 
have  recovered  that  island,  or  even  to  have  made 
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CHAP,    it  tbe  sMtt  of  was^,  ifbiikl  haVe  pcft  tte  setA^  to' 
thercputfttkm  iiiiidi  be  had  acquired  doringtbid 
campaigd^    The  chance  of  fi^iltrre  wad^  indeed, 
very  great,  as  our  prindpal  strength  was  col- 
lected there;  but  be  wass  not  a  man  to  hesitate, 
for  a  single  instant,  at  putting  amth  to  the  risk' 
on  bis  o#tt  part,  when  there'w'as  a'pl'ofclability 
that  ser iot!is  injury  inight'  be  infficted  upcrti  those^* 
who  were  opposed  to  bhn.    His  possessiotf  of  Sti 
Lucia  also  rendered  kss  diffibuH'  tih  prefect*  of 
invasion,  asj  since  bis 're-'Calpture^  of  that 'island, 
Mto'tkiico  might*  be  said'td  ht  phced  betire^ 
two  fires.     It 'was  invested  on  •  the  ott*  side' by 
St.  Lucia;  and  •on  the  other  byGuaddloupe. 

His  plan  w«s,  to  throw  at*  first  stnall  diVi-i' 
sions  into  various  parts  of  the  island,  f6r' this 
dottWe^  purpose  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the*' 
BrilTsb,  and  spreading  more  widely  tbcf  flSime  of 
iiMfiiiFrection.    'These-  having  once  gained  a  ^  foot- 
ing, alarger  for<*e  was  to  have^be^n  ldndiedfi^6tti'^ 
Gnadtttoupei^  ta  follow 'up  the'  blow:     In  plinftSi- ' 
ance-of  this  plan^  a  tnotie^  group,  cbnsiMiiig"  of' 
about  160  men,  of  all  colours,  with'  four'fidW- 
pieces,  700  stand  of  ai^ms,'  and '  abundattc6^  of 
ammunition,  stole  secretly'over  from  St.  Luciaj « 
in  the  night  of  the  'fth  of  Detembter,  ahd  dis- 
embarked •  in  the '  bay  of  Vaddain.-   Thfeyrim- - 
mediately  took  post  on-  a  hill;  vrtiich  rises^  abovfe* 
the  village.    The  EkrI  of  DattioUfeie,^  Whb  waS" 
then  stationed;  witha^etiettih'meftVbf  %h^  <2deen*s" 
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n^mmt^  a^  few  miles  froini  VauclaiD^  was.  soon     chap; 
inf^rmod  of  this  erent,  aad  be:  hastened^  with  ai  ^ 
sffiiV^l  pfi^rty,  to  repel  ^e  invaders.    He  drove     ^'^' 
them  from  the  bill,  and  they  then  established  i 
thm^fi^v^S)  in  the  village  church,  which  was 
sniTpwd«diby  IN.  high  wi^K     lo  aa  eodeavour 
tf):  drive:  tbem*  ftam  this  position^  his  lordship, 
vcaftwei^nded  and  repulsed,  with  the  loss.offifr 
tiMiimeD#    FiOiuraodr  twenty  hoursi  hoMrever,  did  I 
nffH  elepse  he£piie  the  republicaus .  vwre  benMsed 
iiht^  the  militia^  who  poured. in. from  alL  q^ar- 
ters.     From  I  the  church  the  enemy ,  neverthei. 
IfftH  contrived)  to  I  escape,  but  tbeifi  flight  i  was 
upiLyajy&ft§«    They  werci  hotly  .pursued^  maiky  oft 
i)Mm:  ^'<fere.*pttt  :to  the  sw.ord  <  in  their ^  retreat .  ten  • 
vtmur^Si  the  woods,  and  those ^ who  did  reach  the'. 
iHOP<toi.  wepei  ullimately  buol^d  dowD   by  the; 
tQMj^S-.  vnhieh  were<  in.  chase  of  theoiw     The' 
pMket:  hookk  of)  the  •  commaddec  is  said  ito^have/. 
been  founds  coDtainiog  a  list  ioft  those  colooists^ 
byiiwhom>tbi^>  CHpected  to  be  jotoedw    It  is.a&«. 
sentodi  also,.  thatcpneyiQiialy  to.tbeii:.nHirchiog^ 
the  Qsihtiaiishat  tw^e  men^^of  their  own  body^ 
wihoee<repubUcaai  pniioiplas  they  iiad  fertuoatelyi 
detetitod.    Theoekusista  of  Dominica  displayed^ 
oo^this ocoasioiiy  the sameepirit twhtcb  had^ ani^ 
mated  tb«B»'  when. their  island   was  invaded. ^ 
S^Qfiitheodesosntan 'June,  they  bad  raised>ia> 
negiPijeoifis;  aad.)  of '(this  corpsi^  they  jswt  two  ^ 
coaq^aalesiomr  tesOMi|jMinico,iasiseow  aa<  tfaey^- 
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CHAP.  recei?ed  inteUigence  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy. 
Toe  prompt  destruction  of  the  hostile  division 
had,  however,  left  nothing  to  be  done  by  this 
friendly  aid. 

The  discouraging  issue  of  his  first  attempt, 
tbe  subsequent,  capture  of  a  schooner  with  men 
andr^irmSy  which  he  had  dispatched  on  the  satne 
errand,  and  probably  also  the  belief  that^  to  de^ 
fend  what  he  now  held,  he  should  speedily  stand 
in  need  of  all  his  resources,  induced  Victor 
Hugues  to  desist  from  hazarding  any  thing  fur- 
tb^  fpr  the  re^conquest  of  Martinico. 

Here,  then,  terminates  the  history  of  (iie 
campaign  of  1795;  the  military  .proceedings  in 
Janiaica  and  Stv  Domingo  having  already  been 
narrated  in  the  liiird  volume.  On  taking  a 
review  of  this,  campaign,  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  thal^  it  wa$  dkgraceful  as  wdl  as  disastrous 
to  the  British  arms.  At  the  close  of  it  the 
enemy  will  be  found  to  have  recaptured  one 
important  coloqy,  to^have  hdd  divided  sway 
with  us  in 'two  more,  the  whole  of  which  they 
had  rendered  for  a  while  usdiess  to  us,  and  to 
have  spread  great  alarm  in  two  others,  in  one  of 
which  they  had  put  the  colonists  to  ii^ite 
labour  and  «3q)ense ;  while,  on  our  side,  we  had 
not  gained  from  the  republicans  a  singleinch  of 
territory*  They  had.  carried: on  the  war  wholly 
upon  our  ground,  and  at  our  cost.  ;  To  aUidiis  ' 
must  be  added  the  heavyJLoss:  which  we  aus* 
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tained  in  men,  wd  the  heavy  expenAlure  wWch     chap. 
was  iatarred;  to^  support  a  war  at  siidi  at  dis^ 
tance,  froin.4he  parent  country.   ,It  is,  perhaps^ 
not.diiSiciQltto  discover  the  cause  of  our  reverses. 
Xbere  was  no  want  of  di^ciptii^  and  boldness  in 
i^  troops,  nor  of  valour  and  intelligence  in  tiiair 
officers;  but  in  those  who  were  at  the  head  ctf 
affairs  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lamentable 
want  of  vi^lance,  of  foresight,  and  of  vigour. 
There  was  no  presiding  and  powerful  mind,  to 
direct  to  a  beneficial  purpose  the  talents  and 
energies  of  the  subordinate  actors.     Nor  did 
censure  fall  on  the  military  operations  alone.    It 
was  loudly  asserted,  by  many  of  the  colonists, 
that  our  naval  arrangements  were  equally  defec-* 
tive.    They  complained,  and  with  much  bitter** 
ness  of  spirit,  that,  notwidistanding  the  superi- 
ority of  our  fleets,  the  republican  vessels  kept 
the  sea  with  almost  perfect  impunity,  chose 
whatever  points  of  attack  they  pleased,  ruined 
by  their  numerous  captures  the  commerce  of  the 
islands,  harassed  and  depressed  the  inhabitants 
by  continual  alarms,  and  actually,  to  a  certain 
degree,  fed  the  war  on  their  own  part,  and 
starved  it  on  ours,  by  intercepting  the  reinforce- 
maite  of  men  and  arms,  which  were  supplied 
from  England.    Though^  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  those  who  are  sufiering,  it  is  probable  that 
in  these  complaints  there  was  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  complaints 
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were  founded  on  -faet ;  and  that  Victor  Hugueft 
did  not  tvithout  reason  pride  himself  on  the  vast 
extetttof  his  maritime  depredations,  and  on  the 
fecibty  and  comparatively  trifling  loss  with  which 
they  had  been  effected,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
and  strengdi  of  the  British  cruizers  in  the  Cimn- 
beanseaa* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AJbmudiAle  expe^&tim  prepared  in  England  fbr 
the  fVtst  ln£e$ — Disasters  sustained  by  it  ^ 
sea. — It  arrives  at  its  destination  in  Jpril.^^ 

Capture  ^Demarara  and  Berbice Conquest 

of  St.  Luciaf  after  a  severe  struggle — Pro^ 
ceedings  in  St.  Vincenfs  and  Crrenada  predn 
ously  to  the  arrival  of  the  ea:pedition.-^Those 
two  Islands  are  at  length  freed  from  the 
enemy. — Attack  of  Victor  Hugues  upon  the 
Island  of  AnguiUa. 

• 

Tni;  mortification  which,  in  commoD  with  every 
£ii^hmaD,  the  minitfters  felt  at  tibe  bad 
success  of  pur  late  military  proceedings  in  the 
Western  henusphere,  was,  no  donbt,  ex)c^in^ 
increased  by  the  perpetual  goading  of  their  po^ 
litical  antagonists,  who  loudly  attributed  to  their 
negligence  and  incapadly  all  the  disasters  wbieli 
bad  befallen  us.  In  order,  therefore,  to  restore 
the  lustre  of  our  arms,  the  cabinet,  in  the  sUm* 
mer  of  1795,  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending 
out  such  an  armament  as  should  not  only  be  ca^ 
pable  Of  delivering  our  own  colonies  from,  aniloy*- 
ance,  but  also  of  rooting  out  the  republicans  and 
ti)eir  allies  from  those  islands  and  settlements 
which  were  still  in  their  possession.  Twenty-'seveti 
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CHAP,  thousand  men,  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
tbem  15,000  and  the  other  12,000  strong,  was  the 
number  originally  4eftiQed  for  tbis  service*  Of 
this^  army  a  part  was  to  sail  from  England,  and 
Ij^e  ^Qoiainder  from  Ireland.  Sir  Ralph;  Aber- 
crom^y  was  appointed, the  commanderrin-cbief ; 
^fk^r  ^^,  P^  taler^s  .were  unquestionably  this  Ap- 
pointniept  gp.ve  i^^asoq  to  h9pe  that  w^  s|boi4d  at 
lej^th.  l^ave,  the  3(^|i^Bu^ion  of  takii^  ap  ample 
reve^Q^pof]L  oi;{i;  enetqi^  fpr  their. recent  tri- 

^mp^v  .^Ji^S^^^^^.^d^.^^)^  be  alfoost  cer- 
tain tbft^^bsud  the  whole  of  this  expeidition 
arrive^  ;iV^  e^ly  per^  in  the  West  lories, 
the  republicans  would  have  be^n  muchitpo  iveak 
to  ma^,  in  any  quarter,  an  effectual  stand 
a|P9St4t»  QferuMmiqg  iitei^,  fiot  it  bap* 
penedi4thisipatAnGe^ad  it  bad  happened  .bejcire, 
1^,  4>i^iiindyfto  t^lto^  ^its  departare^lbe 
o^jlnal  &^cp .  mtifi  ^frittered  down,  by  diveitli^ 
^ortimj&.of  it^iAtOthen Directs,: till  it  bocame  in* 
^equate  j^^tbe  ftiU-ac0tiiiHi3^o^nt  of^.giPeat 
l^rposerlm  which  it  h^  })^ 
.  ,  Itwas^j^ttiU  lowArd^^e  o^^f^auimb 
4iiat;r.th€ .  mc^iffi^  ppepara^oi^  wev^  .ica9^1<^te4 
Had  no.accii^t  »]dbiiiiqu#nliljr4^i^3rva^ 
was  ^)y  e^cwgbfon.tb^  tx^^g^to  hsrYe  r«ai^ 
^  We^t  Ifiiii«9  ^i  tim^  to  9P$n>  the  campaign 
at.  the.  eommencement  of  the  healthy  se^si^n^ 
We, alwilsKJOP,  however,  ^p  with  what  ^ami- 
.<toa#-,d^fficii)ties.this  ill-fi^ted  ei^pedition  was  des^ 
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tined  to  encounten  The  convoy,  which  con-  chap.* 
sisted  of  more  than  two  handred  sail  of  trans* 
port  and  other  vessels,  departed  from  Spithead, 
on  the  1 5th  of  November,  under  the  command 
orAdAiiral  Christian.  Scarcely  bad  th^  fleet 
fiat^ly  g&t  into  tHe  chatifnel  Mien  afariond  ^tohn 
ajrose^  whidi  scattered  tbe  sl^ps;  toftbtttaded 
taMftff  fttem  on  the  Dorsi«sfcii'<^  eoahrt.  -  Tot 
severe  leagues,  the  shore; '  thitidy  sQ^eWed '«^itb 
ivrecks  and  corpses, ^pfetentbd  atl  ^ppidHng'spec-' 
tacle.  llris  iilidbrtcng^' ebidpi^ted^  the  cdtm>y 
to  retiihiHto€]Wthead.  Eirly^  Decenrfbfer  it^  ai 
secefnd  ^me  sidled  fr6m:  tiience^  and  a  second 
thne  it 'wa^  met  by  it  tempest,  which  ^rove  num- 
bers of  flie  vessels  to  take  shelter  ih  iny  port 
that'  tbey  tould  «nd;'  Stilly  mMfil  6hti^lSte; 
Mffi^^be-fti^n  body  of  ftetbrfl^by,  dontrtvedtd 
Ibeep^Hte  sea,  and,  in  ^ipltd'of  akl^ei^'gfiles,  liad 
nmtlc'sbnfie  progreiss,  wheri'affi!rd^^5<6riff  c4«- 
petlddf^^fifti  \6  givfe  tip^  tHd  tont^st,  wfateh^  had 
]Mm-my  di^fi,  "atfiPr^urn  to  Eh^UddrThi 
same  fete^  *fls8tfti8§^'^^  ihfe^^  cbhvo^-  fMfm'^<3offc| 
wBk^  wai  afeo^  driV€tt^M^  i^  iSomtl 

fen''masp(*tM,  \k^etefy^  bddti^gno  AMm 
CMrisfi&iiV  sijuaidfDti}  iht€  hr^  enbugh  ib 
wtoatfiir  ihlif  bntnogtie^  and  td^Wm  theif  pti^^ 
sage  td^BierBaid^tffe^  witd'  iibocft  %e&B  or  iJdM 

"As  it  'was  of  iinporta:rfce  Hmt  IJIfr^^hbuM^  h& 
early  on  the  spot,  to  make  the  necctosaiyarrange^ 
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mentSy  General  Abercromby,  with  hb  staffs 
tailed  in  the  Arethusa,  on  the  14th  of  February^ 
and  landed  at  Barbadoes  on  the  17th  of  March. 
At  lengthy  in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  convoy,  in  three  di- 
visions,  quitted  the  British  and  Irish  shores,  and, 
before  the  middle  of  Aprils  it  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  place  of  its  destination.  Independently 
of  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  these  imtowiurd 
events,  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  there  was 
another  evil  consequence,  of  hardly  less  magni* 
tudei  arising  from  the  protracted  detention  of 
the  troops  in  the  tmnspert  vessels;  this  was, 
that  many  of  the  men  sickened  on  the  voyage, 
^nd  that  others,  though  apparently  in  health, 
contracted  a  predisposition  to  disease,  which 
a>uld  tiot  fail  to  be  productive  of  future  bad 
effecti,  during  a  faitiguihg  service  in  an  unusual 
and  unhealdiy  climate. 

The  colonies  of  Demarara  and  BerWce  were 
the  first  objects  against  which  the  British  force 
was  employed.  A  body  of  1,200  men,  under 
the  command  of  Mijor-general  Whyte,  escorted 
by  four  frigates,  was  dispatched  for  their  reduc- 
tion by  die  generaUinr-chief,  almost  immediatety 
on  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  in  the  West  Indies. 
Very  favourable  tenna.  were  offered  to .  the  go- 
vernor and  the  military,  in  the  event  of  tiieir 
ready  snl)mission»  As  the  means  of  defence 
possessed  by  the  eolcmtsts  were  but  small,  ind 
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probably  their  inclination  to  avail  themseWes  of     chap. 
tbein  was  stilt  less,  they  readily  accq>ted  the    ^^p^^ 
beneficial  offers  whieh   were  made   to   them.      ^^^' 
Demerara  and    Essequibo  were   consequently 
surrendered  to  us  on  tlie  2Sd  of  April,  and  their 
eeuunple  was  followed  by  Berbice,  on  the  9sd  of 
May* 

|lad  tbe^  force  now  ready  for  action  in  the 
Cbaribe^in  islands  been  as  forge  as  it  was  origin- 
aliy  intended  to  be,  it  is  probable  that  the  British 
general  wo^akl  have  comooenced  his  operations 
by  striking  at  once  at  ttie  root  of  the  mischief 
imd  thus,  by  the  reduction  of  Guadalodpe,  a& 
fording  future  security  to  our  colonies,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  also,  to  that  extensive  commerce 
to  which  tb^y  give  birth.  Un<ter  the  present 
circumstances,  however,  all  thoughts  of  reducing 
Guadaloupe  were-  relinquished,  and  it ;  was  re* 
solved  that  St.  Lucia  should  be  our  primary 
object  of  attack.  This  island  could  now 
muster  for  its  ddbnce  about  S,000  well  disci^ 
plined  black  soldiers,  a  number  of  less  effective 
blacks,  and  some  hundred  whites,  \(ho  held  pp- 
sitions  both  naturally  and  artificially  strong,  and 
were  ptoatifully  supfdied  with  artillery,  ammu* 
nitbn,  aafid  stores* 

The  post  on  which  the  republicans  chiefly 
confided  for  Uieir  defence  was  thij^t  of  Mom^ 
Fortune.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  sicte  of 
the  islimdy  between  the  rivers  of  the  Carenago 
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CHAF.    and  the  Grand  Qui  ^  ,St%c^  whidh  empt^  their 
^^'      waiters  into  l^sys  bearing  jid^  3MI^  nanu^    Biffi- 


1795.     c^ii;  qf  aQce$4  ky  miw^  fit  bad  ;:beien  ifetfesleffid 
still  moFc  so  by  y«IK>ns,  workgK .  In  aid  oiithisy. 
they  hfd  fllsQ  tfortiiied  pthor^  pf  <  the  monkey,  or 
en^inenceaj  in.  its  viainity.    xShe  whole  Of  tiiift 
position,  ea)biiu:ing  a  considerable    extent  of 
grounfl>  ,it  was  of  the  utmpst .  importance  to 
invent  flos^ly,  mtii  as  little  delay  as : possible,^ 
that  th^  ^f^tny  xmi^t  not  escape  into  the  nigged, 
countigr  of  the  interior,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition 
to  caffjK.on  a  pr^o^racted  and  hamasing  war, 
which  ^xpierienfie  had  already  more  than  once 
proved,  tfli  be  highly  detrimental  to  an  nnsea* 
soned  yi^^ding  force. 

To  accomplish  tliis  desirable  purpose^  the 
^-itisli  jen^ral  ^l^mijoked  to  dii^t  his  txoops 
onthins^pQinjbs^iitYi^of  them-to  the  norths  and 
.   the .  tbiird  itp  the  sotith  of  the  Morne  Sortune. 
The  fimt  diifision  was  to  land  most  to  &e  north, 
in  Longyeville  Bay,  covered  by  sereral  vessels, 
which. Wjere  intended  to;  silence  the  batteries  on 
Pigeon  Island.    Choc.;  Bay  wias  the  spot  where 
the  c^ij^re  ^i^isipn  waa  ito.be  put  cm  shore ;  and 
the  tbjfd,.was  to  disembiork  at  Ance  la  Reye, 
some  distaqpe  to  tJ^e  southward  of  tlie  bositile 
pPst. 

Xhe  UiQop^ ,  saUed  inm.  Marin  Bay  in  Mar** 
tinico^oathe  afiernoon  of  the  Si6th  of  Aprilyand 
arrived  glf  St.  I^icia  on  the  evening  of  thelsame 
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day.  SeventKD-^hundned  mm,  under  tbfe  cimiiDand 
of  Major-graeral  Campbell,  composed  the  first 
diviskn^  which  was  immediately  landed  in  Lea*' 
gueville  Bay,  without  encountering  ady* further 
opposition  than  a  fear  shotat  from '.  tbe  battery  on 
Pigeon  Island  j  the  fire  of  wluch  was  speedily  9U 
lenced  by  that  of  the  ships.  A .  strong  current 
had  drivw  the  transports  so  ftur  to  the  leeward 
that  it  was  not;  practicable  to  land  the  centre: 
dtvkioQ  till  the  following  moraiilig^  Major-ge*. 
neml  Campbell  was,  meanwhile,  on  his  iliarcli,' 
and  his  {oogiess  Was  only  feebly  optpoaed  by 
about  iOO  republicans^  who  ultiolately^  retired, 
from  Angi^'s  plantation,  to  McMie  Chabot,  and 
allowed  him  to  effeqt  a  junctioq  with  the  centre 
division*  The  current  having  acted  stiil  more 
poweffutly .  on  the  vesseb  which  conveyed  the 
third  division^  under  Majei>-general  Mprsbead, 
two  or  thre^  days  elapsed  b^ore  the  ^i^epsbark-- 
ati<m  in  Anoe  la  Raye  could  be  entirely,  ex- 
ecuted* .The  troops  at  lei^th  Ufok  ^p  their 
appointed  ^statim),  and  thus  held  Morne  Fortune 
invested  on  its  southern  i»de« 

<  To  complete  the  inyestment  oil  the  i^ortbern 
quarter,at  was^  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of 
Monie  Chabot,. which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Morne  Fortune.  At  mM- 
ni^tof  the  27tiH  therefore,  two  columns,  under 
Brigadier*generals  Moore  and  Hope,  were  dis- 
patched to  attack  the  Morne,  on  (wo  opposite 
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CHAP  sides,  aod^  by  this  meant^  not  only  to  carry  the 
position^  but  likewise  to  preclude  from  escape 
the  troq)s  by  which  it  was  defended.  This  plao, 
the  complete  success  of  which  would  materially 
have  diminished  the  strengtfi  of  the  republican 
lbrce>  was  in  part  rendered  abortive  by  a  miscal-* 
cufattioii  of  time.  The  column  of  General  Moore, 
consisting  of  seif^en  companies  of  the  Sdd  regi* 
nent^  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Abercromby,  100' 
of  Malcdm's  rangers,  and  50  of  Lowenstien's^  ad- 
vanced^ by  the  most  circuitous  route ;  and,  mis- 
informed by  the  guides,  it  fell  in,  an  hour  and  a 
half  sooner  than  it  had  expected,  with  the  ad- 
vanced picket  of  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  put 
upon  their  guard.  At  the  moment  when  they 
were  [discovered,  the  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  road,  were  marching  in  dngle 
files,  and  to  halt  them  was  impossible.  In  this 
state  of  tbidgi  their  leader,  no  less  wisely  than 
bravely,  resolved  not  to  give  his  opponei!its  time 
to  recollect  themselves,  but  to  fall  on  them  with 
his  single  division.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
fully  justified  the  gallant  resolution  of  their  com- 
mander* Having  been  formed  as  spee^ly  as  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  would  admit  of,  they 
proceeded  to  the  assault  The  republicans  made 
a  hard  Resistance,  but  it  was  an  unavailing  one^ 
as  they  were  finally  driven  from  the  Mome  with 
considerable  loss.  Nevertheless,  as  the  second 
column  did  not  anrive  till  the  contest  was  over. 
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the  fugitives  succeeded  in  makiftg  good  their  re-  chap. 
treat  In.iiiis  sharp  $ervicey  where  ail  v^rej^ise-^ 
wordiy,  Liautertatit-cdonel  Ross  parbcalaily  dis- 
tii^ished  ttiinself  by  his  intoll^enee  and  zeal. 
On  the  following  day,  the  victors  also  occtifaed 
Morne  Duchasseaux,  which  is  situated  in  the  rear 
of  Morne  Fortune.  In  the  hope  of  obtamng 
some  advantage  to  couaterhalanoe  this  nmfortqne, 
the  enemy^  on  the  1st  of  May,  made  a.brisk  at« 
tack  on  an  advanced  post  of  grenadiers.  They 
w^e,  however,  repulsed  with  much  slauj^feer,  but 
not  till  fifiy  men  on  our  own  part  had  been  slain 
or  wounded.    . 

At  the  south  side  of  the  base  of  Morne  For* 
tune  the  enemy  had  erected  batteries,  which  pre* 
eluded  any  vessels  fnom  entering  into  the  bay  of 
the  Grftnd  Cul  de  Sac.  To  open  this  bay  to 
our  fleiet  was  an  object  of  omeh  importance,  10  at 
present  it  was  necessary  to  conv^  the  artillery 
and  stCH^  firom  a  great  distance,  which  could  not 
be  done  if  itbput  the  previcms  labour  of  opening 
roads  through  an  almost  impracticable  country. 
It  waS)  therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  these  batteries.  The  principal  attack  was  to 
be  eojg4M(ted  by  Major-general  Mopshead>  ^vhose 
diviffiQn,;  ia  ^wo  columns,,  was.  to  pass  l^e  river 
of  tiie  Qirand  Cul  de  S9C ;  the  c^umn  of  the 
right  at  Coolsi  and  ^at.of  the  left  at  the  point 
where  tbe  watei^s.  of  the  stream  are  discharged 
into  the  bay.     To  SKond  this  force,  Brigadier- 
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CHAP,     general .  Hbpo^  Jim*  i^  night  o1^H\$%  ^2d  of  May, 
was  tii;^«d«mnc&:£roin  Jfclc^^  CM  350 

mmicS\iib»it&i'r€g\A^lyiiie^\^^  company  of 
tbe  Mth^  mdt^fpaitt  Df^  illdtokh'^  corps ;  fbe 
ibhide:lMmgr  tftupft^  tiie  55th  regiment^ 

wliichi)9aa^paMed  a<?  iFeft^nd'd.     A  part  of  tbe^ 
»qtittdiim>wi8  Jikewbe  to  lend  its  assiisftiince^  by 
I^^epoigt^u^  a/^idmnonade  on  the  wofks  of  the 
ewtei^jpia  Befairenhe  time  attivisd  for  putting  tbi» 
plail :  nit0  exMHtltotfif^  *  ^jbl^gener^t  Morshead 
^vas iiikcin  dll,  aMl^e  comM^ devo^^^    vipbxt 
BHgadimigefifia^u^erir^l'    N6  c^nge,  Abw- 
ever^  took  phoe  io  the  anrangemeMs  which  faad^ 
beeaformtil.   ^',i:ih:i    j-*-  i-iJ---        .    -.  ■: 
.    ikbdanmiof  day»  tbc^dMsiotllmder  Brigadier^' 
general  Hope  begaii^l^aoe<>(»p)illK  its  p&it  bf  t 
servidet^  bqr^  CiirjiiitguCbd  tett^y^ged^  tt^hJdr'  was 
aita^tediJwitfaiaw^shoMvd^CMI^^^o^^^  6t 

MiHaiBuJ^QrliuncL  ^1  llhaJi^^^tite  sufl^^  sd'ffttt^' 
iniAtieuMBmit^aUtbiil^  WkM(I  st^lt^fel^^bs^  had 
^ny  thiBgitoij»gnik^h«Kl4t/fiofr^teen^ft^^^e  M  d^ 
the  gaUnt  ^BMatfOantHrotoneV  ikiiffedtn!'.  ©n  fbe> 
90iitbisidQaD£itbfiBifanie9'iindi^at^%he  exireoHty  df 
UnsJifle  ofiattaok,  CtebyMl^idd^jf  who  led  ^e  co* 
kii^nrofi  the  h^v^nttcte^tmelf  master  of  the^tiat- 
tery  of  €ha^is/r  aiid>^^stefctish«^^«Amsetf ''^^ 
Had  the  setiiflafidMt(  4f : A^  ^^rd^ldcir  been  iA  ^11 
ex^uted^  the  ipeifo^d'  cib^f' Woi]3d  have'  been 
completely^  attained.  Unfortuntftef;fy  hdwever^ 
frpni  some  unexplained  cause,  the  division  which- 
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ivfts  the  coMiettiQli  liokitf^lli^riffaDle^  diat  lAkSh    chak 
wa$  eiilnistid; .  to  :Brigi4iprrgwieral'^jBeaj^  did 


not  perforin  its  allotted  pwrl^tl^passfa^therim^ 
afiCooto.:  The  con^eqUieince  ctf^lhis ms^iiteft  ^ae 
victorious  i^kunns  were:li^.iiisiilatedv^ttid  ^etiidd 
liaii^e  been  exfKised  (6  aa  <riml  •diogePyi»ud:liie 
eoeioy^  felt  ajsAfficiatit  t^^miii&MpQm'^imititiim 
strength  to  ioeite  them  46/mlii»tbihette^(wite 
prpoiptitude  nod  vigocur..  jfmviis^fiiiiitrt/bm^ 
it  wtui  to  retire  b^ore  «  rbiiliGrit  ioe^-i^MrdlilritiAh 
tra<q^s  wefareompelied.  t0  abaodim  tb&?ibatfidries 
which  thi^  had  won,  aiHl^o^ftflibask  vj[)toi«^ 
ori^nel  ;stejyauiis»  Tbe$h^&  at  the  same  ihiike 
returned  to  their  former  anchbi^ge.   QariasBsm 

tSm  (i^icmiinw^Lii  IQSnB^    Af  tn^ioaaicmly  a 
i^y..fe¥'wereaamon9.#i^-i^ilr:-^» 'V  -.:%♦   evyiir 

.  TJ;^^  Yig^>«li&.the<ide.|lo^ 

iQfi  th$.  ,eMii^.    It  mm^  of  a  JHlif  :panki9flia^ 
i$nauR^4ihe  «0itb  sidttiof  llie.Oafenage;;anJi^iowf^ 
Dieted  ;wit^tbe  ifffd  l^^iideM^ 
]«(st  M^tf  a^fMeitfdy^^iMt^heid^jriBc^ife-^^^ 
wSf)l^txmf4  ^c#d  aiin!^^>f»Q!8Biesioii  ef&at^wdaid 
4x>v3Egf^iw.ry^  4«ffils,  l()M9ela%.9dbfirtaho^e^^ 
of  att9f;k,m)d  P  sof%&!dlegn»hO{M9i  lofairardiie 

deailrow  jQ^diskidgiB  tfeh^niipiiihlmafi^oB)^      ^s 

was  ^QCWmtipiAlf^  by  ^three-  of  /ti^i  batieries  on 
Mo^ie*  Fiortimex  tiie  attack  was  fixed  to  take 
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€»AP.  plaoe  6njthe  Bi^titf die, 17th  Wr May.  The 
3  Ut  teffmexitj  as:  being  die  nearest  at  hand,  wa^ 
ehoJEen  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  outset  every  thing  pfomised  that  the 
resulb  would  he  fav<xirable.  A  battery  of  three 
ei^teM  pounders  was  carried^  alter  a  feeble  re^ 
sistance^  and  the  guns  were  spiked  and  th^rown 
over  the  pm:ipioe.  On  the  sumn^t  df  the  hilt^ 
be^erorV'^f^  dtilL  lemaioed  a  lai^e  ^n  and  a 
field  pieoe>  from  which  &  constant  fire  was  kept 
up^by  the  gsrrison^  The  Britvh  treepa  pu^ied 
foraaiid  t»  cQwipbte.  their  work,  by  the  ci^tQfe 
o£. these;  but^  at  thi^  critical  mow&^i,  the  guide 
mis  woufided,  md  they  were  in  eo&seqaenee 
unfd)l6  to  discover  the  fath  which  led  lo  the  spot 
where  the  enemy  <  were  posted,  »  A  pause,  of 
course,:  ensued,  and  idjaringlhtstiflie^  such  was  the 
caniag^  iMde .  h^  the  continued  vdlies  df  ^pe 
sfaot^  that  LieutanaDt-ooiooel  Hay  was  under  iriiie 
necesi^tj^  pf  ordering  die  regiment  to  retreat.  In 
IdUed,  .w«amded3od  jooissing,  the  loss  was  soarcelj^ 
less  than  .200  mm.  It  .would  probably  hav^ 
bow  more  ^vere,  had. .  not  lieutenaQt-colonrt 
Mdcdonald  ^advanced  widii  a.fiart  of  the^pMa^- 
dnsrs^  to  cover  the  retreat 

These  checks  .were>  no  .doubt  ej^t^in^y 
mortifying)  and  were  much  1p  be  lameated,  as 
having  occasioMd^  die  firuitless  4e(ith  of  manjr 
brave  soldiers.  They  did  not,  howea^,  interrupt, 
nor  even  slacken,  the  preparations  for  reducing 
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the  enem/s  tnMi  powtum  on  die  Mome  Fcnrtune.    ^^^* 
The  tsak  whidi  die  'Biitt$h  faed  to  perfiorm  iras 
attmded  with  no  small  difficohy«     The  coimtry 
hself  was  of  die  inost4i»ccostt>fo  kind>  the  diam 
of  investment  was  ten  miles  in  mteiaity  all  the 
roa4s  that  wene  neeessary  were^to  he  made»  of 
carriages  there  were  none,  horaes  ^Mnre  scarce^ 
aad  die  r^NiblicsAS'  had  been  taduAriotis  in 
avaifing  themselves  laf  tfU  the  aataral  elbstactei  to 
our  progress^  sand  in  creating  as  many  odiers  as 
Ibm  ingdMityboidd  contrive  -^Yet;,  nofeividv^. 
standitig  att  this,  die  works  kgainst^  die  Mome 
wsfs-  pesbed  .forwent  ^i4lii  nmemitth^  dfligentib 
It  war  fymn  die  ^ndge  of  i>iieiiBsseaiiiat;:agakist 
th&!nordi  side  of  dierenem/aeiitnetiefattiratB^  tjhal 
the  pciBoipa^  a^teifk  was  lurried  <». 

The  &nrt  paMlM  was  ccmifiteted-on  die  f 6tii 
^  May,  and  eigbtera  ^pieces'  of  ordnanee  were 
opemd.  from  it  ugainsi'the  Mortfei  la  the  coittse 
o£a.wNBdc4iieeecond.MEdsowas  ikdflbe^  erery 
diingaMatiii  madiness  lo-^Make^  Ic^dl^enite 
^e  dmxL  O^'the  morning  of^the  Sl4di,  diene- 
fore,  the  S7di  .M^ent,  led^  by  iXajor-geneAl 
Mitte,  aind  su^fiorted  by  ther  3SfA  and  57th, 
attadked  tiie  De|)Ublican :  «dtaneed  posts,  mid 
soioeeiNiedm  effisetinga  loc^ement^n  two  points, 
ike  nearest  of  ^wbtch  n^  wkhin  500  yards  of  the 
fcfft.  The  enettiy/eonsdous  that  they  were  play- 
ing dMr  hast  sittke^  made  a  desperate  effort  tb 
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tMkf.  regaia  their. ground.  Thdn ^xi^tioitf  were  uri-^ 
nvaiUi^; /.They  were  twice  refMhked,  by  die.  Q7ih, 
with  o^naid^rahle  loss.  ,  Befope  AOgbt^  the  tnoops 
were  B«fe)y;  covemd,  the  coiimiftoicatioiis.  wei^ 
estabtaibfid^  Aod  two  batteries,  ieach  <tf  tbem  for 
eight  (Mecesl  of  artillery,  were  begHO>  for  thefm:* 
|K>9e  «fbatteiing  id  breach.   .  m:   , 

Ttie  gdvernor  biad  now  bieldJom;tis  >ltmg  m 
prndenoer  wdiM  justify  bis  IresiatAnce.-  Heiiliiieii 
in  cm  .emiyt  .side  by  a  mvcb  istpsiior  ioveei'ifeml 
faanng  no  fao^e  of  j:eUefj  itjivoiild  not  h^ris  h9^ 
eourage^tn  Mmibut  tementy.ha^  he  nyittb^iislc 
of.  an  assattlt;  iAa  aocioi.  tltarefere,  as  b»  fotiMl 
that  the,  besiegoile'jcould  myki  be;  driveD^iM»  the 
lodgemeniBwhieh^thcy  had  .made,  he  »qpmted 
a  suspension  .of)fiii:ni9,  which  was  granted^,  only 
bl  fifew  boors.  .  The  oonfeicbees:  4Bnded  in.  tiemis 
uof  capitoiatiaB  heii^;  agreed,  npcuu  Two  :iftioie> 
sasHl  men  macehed  dot,  on  .tfae4ifith  of.  Mayv  w 
prisoners  6f  "war;  NedUjff'.  &>  iioadred  cannbn 
and  .mprtats/large.  quantilies  of  aininiiakion'arid 
stores^  and'  1*0:  vessels  of  different-  sizes,  fell  mtb 
.the  handsi  of  the  besieging'  army,  ^i  •  r  •  '^ 

.  The  difikulty  of  acoomplishkig  this.  9enA6e 
has  already  been  naentioned;'  Itwonld^peHKl^, 
have  been  insuperable,  but' for  the  strenuons^aB- 
ststance  wbidi  w»3  aiibrded  by  the  ikavy.  ^T^te 
artillery  was'  advanced  to  the  batteries  by  the  lai* 
hour  of  the  sailors  alone^  and  weveiy  other  oc- 
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easioQy   their  ccM>pBnitbn  «dMir*  dewed  was     chap. 
always  gtyen  to  ^ihe  fuHest  esteot     The  loss  of 

the  British  was  not  tmial. ,  it  was  litde  iimtth 


6Q&umi,  in  IdUedjand  wouode^ '06  wUch  mmi- 
ber  mow  than  the  eommeQ  pn]poilioa)eoDsiated 
of.Qfiioers«.      i.:  ,:^  e^-.v.-  .  '^"^  i  vii  to  ^z:QiQ  t.  : 

The  surrender  of  Morae  EoGkune^Mt  in  ibk^ 
to.  regular  idybasy  ja|)eraiiioM  in  itfaeMipnydof  St* 
LiiCM.r  It  dUaaol^iioNfev^r/^tbim^miib.tobdie 
dttqgeis  and  fitigiias  ofitbe  'vieCoia^rnrho  imdiistiH 
semices.  to.peifori%^of  a  ontore  ttDttos  tofilffm^' 
thoQ^  l6saiipkndsd)tfaaarftlK)l8cii!iii^ 
nim^j€OflB|>kted£Oie^flteiBidffliai^  im^ 

io^ed^i  becD  siKCBSsifli  in  ipmrentni^^tbe  ncapd 
(tf  lh»  jseiaiblicfaiifBa^iiRai  intti  tlieiititesitariitf^ 
iskMidjid^iitsltev  Ef9t  .lanniiiidiattdibertj^  many 
despevater  efatiutefs/isRho^wereri^heBniiipafi^ 
saos.io£>the  resfldqtioinrygay;|tBB4  andswlliri  lar^ 
fr<i0Q,)Mibg4dispteeddto  jobniit  keriUnsdiiifMi  an^ 
tboRi^  flaMieddthenifliefaQdiC  thatBlheioararbaiavf^ 

en^ei  iiiitm4Q  eiq^liia  fliDni  Ae^  cmtAryi,  iu^ 
f^paUe  as  they  waie8<)£  inakit^vany  alarmi^^ 
efiopti  .athea^  «ielii.  Tnewrtheless^  e^ianned  to 
m^^^tm^.  a  lier  of  pe^;btttra«fettmc)teerMi»)3^^ 
&i^^  i'li^ibfgF  ffBu«derad  strngglasy^bumediiilanta^. 
tioB9^  coQwwtt^d  9W)esoiis  tacteof  ft^ktnder,  and 
were  Ihe  cau40f<«f  ^eoMideraliie  m^^  among 
thetroq^  by.  kecking  them  incessantly  on  the 
alert  in  an  unhealthy  climate;   nor  was  it  till 
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CHAP*  afttr  msiik  kborioas  eaertioQ,  aftd  the  la^  of 
tovcml  months,  diat  the  colofty  Wtt  &t  tength 
MBtoced  to  a  state  of  tcteiquilU^. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  j^ceding  chapter, 
tfaaty  at  the  clow  of  1795,  the  Britiih  and  Ae 
repablicans  were  struggling  for  superiority  iti  J^ 
Viooe^fs  a»d  Grenada.  The  narrattv*  most 
WW  go  \mk  iSnr  a  whiles  k)  wder  to  maJce  the 
re^dm*  nequawted  with  the  events  wbicb  oceoi^ 
in  thoiw  islanda,  previously  to  the  tardy  «ldv^l 
of  the  siipeeiirt  from  Eng^aad. 

In  S^4  Vincent'a,  after  the  retieat  cif  lite  re^ 
put^iippai  end  Chaieihea  ia  September,  the  Br!^ 
tiah  trof^  edfeMed;  but  tiia  ramy  seasen, 
and  e^Mk  OHisce,  pfieveated  them  from  under'' 
liikmg  ^fi^;  tiwig;  ol  a»  important  nalM**a«  M 
tliQ.'Opewig  of.  th^  3EMC I7SI6,  thcjr  wereteMMiq^ 
eA  iMlder:  illMgidw^geQimL  Stem»rt^  at  CefoK 
naiiie^  QAi  jtbe  bordeie  of  the  Cbandhe  coutitt^. 
Tim  fm^0h  tiMmg^)  otbeBtisea^  good  me^  is 
saj^i  to.  hftvre  bad)  tdae  famous  defect  of  being  miueli 
too  e%^wm  f^  the  numbers  by  wtfamb  it^  ivas 
heldf  Be^thfs^  m  it  v^^  oft  the  81^  of JaMiery, 
after  h^ii^^  at  vesioue.  toes  ondf  fo^ie^tM^^^ 
j^K^)ol»ly  M#b  a.  vjqp  of  di«FCirering  the  weak^t 
(Artb  the  egffimy^a^  jength  ventured  o»  md^cS^e 
efforts, ,  Th^i^  aefeai» ^  haw  been  an^  unfiair- 
douat^e.  waat  qf  vi§ptoiiiiQe  c^%ed'  by  tile  Biri^ 
tish  on  this  occaAiou*  At- four  im  the  natoMid]^, 
the  enemy,  glided  by  (we  deserters^  suippised 
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and  bayoneted  the  seDtries  oil  ihe  left  of  fte  en-  ^  c^; 
campment,  pushed  forward  undiscovered,  and' 
carried  a  battery  which^  from  its  steepness  oh  all 
sides,  was  supposed  to  be  rieidrly  inaccesalble* 
The  first  notice  of  their  appfoach  was  th^  leap- 
ing of  a  French  officer  throu^  the  embrifoureir. 
Wbite  General  Stewart  was  pr6beeditig  tb*  rein-^ 
ibrce  the  lef^  they  impetuously  attacked  the* 
ccbter  ahd  right.  They  Were  finaMy  successful  orf 
every  sidfe.  'the  British'  gave  way,  all  thfe  bat- 
tles Were  taken,  at^d'  lihe  general  had  nd  i^ 
ioorce  but  to  rdlreat  to  Fiabbu,  with  tfft?  IbsV  of 
his  artille^,  attimunilion;  proviAons,  hiig^^i 
AMI  camp  equipa:ge.  I^Totfiiidg'  Hi  ftbt  Waitf  ililHffi 
except  the  remnants  of -the  rout^  divi^i6n.  The 
kiHiid,  wounds  ahd  mistfn^  iii  this  uHftirfiinate 
dfifif,  yvtt€  \Mk  flhdtt  of  4fli&  meti;  M  6tBieit 
^nxs  slaiii,  but  sleventeeh  werb  Wbuddisd,  amotig 
Wlioni  Wais  Brigadier-genera!!  St^tt,  who  dfetin- 
gbished'  himself  gretftly,  and!,  ^6vtgh  twic6  sev^Ty 
hiM,  did  not  retini  from  tfii  Md  t91^h$s*leg  ^9 
sMftt^itd  by  a  third  shot 

The  retreat  was  effected  with  sbme difficulty ; 
the  enemy  hanging  on  the  rear  a^d  right,  sM  en-^ 
deavoiiring  to  intercept  thb  march,  by  occup^ng 
the  different  ridges  whfch  commanded  the  hi^ 
roSd.  They  were,  fiowevei*,  eheclfea  by  th^  jtr- 
diciotrs  conduct  of  Liieutenant-colond  Fuller,  whos^ 
had  luckily  moved  that  tootning  from  Biabou, 
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CBAP.     towards  the  scene  of  action,  with  about  200 
men. 

Alter  Slaving  halted  for  a  few  hours  at  Biabou^ 
the  British  coDtinued  their  retreat  to  Kingston^ 
where  consternation  had  already  been  spread  by 
the  news  of  their  disaster.  Major-general  Hun- 
ter DOW  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  all  the 
distant  posts,  and  concentrate  the  renaaining 
troops,  for  the  defence  of  Kingston  and  the.posi- 
tions  around  it.  .  He  must  even  have  ^airowed 
his  ei^ertions  still  more,  by  withdrawing  into 
Fort  Charlptte^  had  not  260  men  of  the  83d 
regiment  been  dispatched  to  him  from  Barbadoes, 

as  soon  as  information  of  the  recent  misfortune 

- «  «  ..     • 

was  receited  in  that  island. 

In  this  painful  emergency^  the  colonists  them* 
sdves  manifested  a,  spirii^  which  was  higjily 
himourable  to  thenu  Speedily  shaking  off  those 
fears  which  had  naturally  been  excited  by  the 
recent  event,  they  took  such  measures,  as  pru- 
dence dictated  fcnr  the  safety,  of  the  colony.  Liberal 
bounties  and  other  eiurouragesnents  were  ofifeted 
to  all  volunteers- who  would  promptly,  take  up 
«rms,  and  these  oflSsrs. were  well  seconded  by  the 
strenuous  personal  exertions  of  the  principal  ,pro- 
prietoi:s.  By  this  means  ^veral  hundred  volun- 
teers were  impidly  raised  and  embodied ;  and 
^his  defensive  force  was  increased  by  the  junction 
of  all  that  remained  of  the  southern  regiment  of 
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militia,  the  individuals  of  which,  harassed- as ihey  chap. 
had  so  long  been,  now  once  more  Willingly  came  v^v^ 
forward  at  the  call  which  was  made  on  tbem^  ^'^^^ 

The  next  action  which  eMued  had  not  a 
favourable  result  for  the  enemy.  On  the  flOth 
of  January,  before  day  break,  a  corps  at  250  ^ 

men,  led  *  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost,  endea- 
voured to  surprise  a  post  whence  the  enemy, 
with  the  mortars  which  they  had  taken  at  Co- 
lonarie,  annbyed  our  position  at  Mifiar*^  ridge. 
The  republicans  were,  however,  too  strong  to  be 
dislodged,  and  our  troops,  their  amimando' 
having  been  twice  wounded,  were  oUiged  to  fall 
back  to  their  works  upon  the  ridge.  Encouraged 
by  this  slight  success,  the  enemy  in  their  turn  be- 
came the  assailants.  At  day  break.thef  Advanced 
against  the  post  on  Millar's  ridge,  and*  continued 
their  attacks  with  great  violemse  till  nightfall, 
when,  having  been  twice  foiled  in  assaulting  the 
redoubt,  they  returned  to  their  former  position. 
The  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
known ;  on  our  side  it  was  nearly  60  men. 

In  proportion  as  the  transports,-  which  had 
braved  the  hurricane,  reached  the  West  Indies, 
small  reinforcementsv^ere  sent  to  Sl  Vincent's, 
which  enabled  General  Honter  to  i^venfclihe  re- 
publicans from  accomplishing  MyvfoidieraTttafii- 
chief.  The  British  still  kept  their  position  on 
Millar's  ridge,  and  their  opponents  were  posted 
on  a  chain  of  heights,  almost  inaccessible,  at 
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4»^.  9loiWittfH>  mileo  dUtaoqe.  In  this  situatioo  of 
,2yX^  ^Wg3  sharp  encpuptei?  sometiines  occurxed^  bujt 
^^^'  nod^Dg  was  undert;aken  on  ei&er  side  that  coul4 
ijfit  pfoduGtive  of  any  decisive  effects.  The  re- 
pt^icansvere inclined  to  husband  their  resources', 
9^  0^  knew  that  they  should  shortly  stand  kx 
jD^BIf4  P^  ^l  ^heir  strength  to  keep  their  ground ; 
^v4  ^  British  did  not  think  it  politic  to  run  any 
lisjcs  U>T  9fk  object  whicl^  an  pverwhehning  supe- 
riority of  force  would  soon  put  it  in  their  power 
^0  #jtt8in  without  any  hazardous  exertion.  For 
sf>mp  naonths,  tbereforf^  both  parties  rested  on 
their  arms^  and  waited  the  course  which  would 
be  t^n  by  eymts  in  other  quarters. 

Xp  Grenada,  meanwhile^  the  republicans  and 
rphels  had  still  less  cause  for  exultation  Ihffffi 
theiir  ^ends  in  St.  Vincents.  >  They  were  sue- 
Cje^ful  in  only  one  instancy,  and  their  success 
W^s  of  short  duration.     Having  contrived  to  cut 
qS  the  si^pply  of  water  from  Pilot  Hill,  they 
obliged  Major  Wright  to  abandon  that  post^  on 
the  S6th  of  February,  and  retreat  to  S^teur. 
Sir  Ealpb  Abercromby,  however,  op  his  arrival 
at  Barbadpes,  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  Grenada,  to  which   colony  he  dispatched 
Majpr-general  Nicolls,  with  detachments  from 
the  81b  and  63d  regiments,  and  a  part  of  the  3d 
or  Pu%    This  spccpur  w^  laoded  on  the  S3d 
of  Marfdi^  ao4  ^^  le{tdpr  lost  not  a  moment  in 
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bringing  it  into  the  field.  Oa  tkeMd^wing  <liy^  aua. 
he  attacked  the  strong  position  of  the  Memy  at 
Port  Royal  The  conteat  waa  long  amd  ohMi- 
nate^  and.  our  troops  fought  under  peculiar  dis* 
ndvantages*  In  the  heat  of  the  aetion  a  file 
broke  o«t  in  their  rear,  ni^  iJm  depMlt  of 
stores,  andi  b^ore  this  danger  vais  iiYWted,  Wo 
French  schooners  cast  anchor  m  MarquU  Bfty^ 
wiljhin  shot  of  the  republican  entrancfaments. 
At  the  critical  mooient  when  the  hostile  veisieb 
entered  the  bay,  General  Nioeiis  ordered  a 
vigorous  astault  on  the  post;  and  hin  orders 
were  executed  with  so  much  spirift  iftiat,  fifter 
having  been  repulsed  in  one  trial,  the  troops  at 
length  gained  the  summit  of  die  ridge,  drove  iit& 
republicans  into  their  redoubt,  and  scrambled  ia 
after  them,  through  the  embrasiH*es.  The  rout 
of  the  enemy  was  now  complete.  Some  of  theiA 
threw  themselves  down  the  precipices,  and  the 
remainder  were  so  hotly  pursued,  ^toA  very  few 
of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  The 
result  of  this  gallant  attack  was  not  only  the 
possession  of  Port  Royal,  but  also  of  Pilot  WtW^ 
which  was  instantly  evacuated  by  the  dispirited 
foe.  Our  loss  was  nob  inconsiderable ;  as  it 
consisted^  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  110  regu- 
lars, and  40  of  the  colonial^  troops. 

Afiairs  were  thus  situated  in^  the  two  islands 
when  the  Ml  of  St.  Lucia  enabled  Sir  Ralph 
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(»AP.    Abercroiuby  to  undertake  die  task  of  putting  air 
wd  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.     In  little  more 


^^^^*      than  a  week  all  the  needfiil  arrangements  were 
made»  and  the  troops  and  artillery  were  em* 
barked.;   The  whole  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  3d 
of  June.  Kingston  Bay  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous appointed  lor  the  division  which  was  to 
act  in  St.  Vincent's ;  Cariacou^  one  of  the  Gre^ 
nadinesy  was  that  of  the  force   intended  for 
Grenada.    The  deliverance  of  Grenada  was- en- 
trusted to  Major-general  NicoUs^  who  met  the 
commander-in-chiefy  at  Cariacou^  in  order  to 
concert  the  plan  of  ojierations. 

The  troops  disembarked  in  St.  Vincent's  on 
the  evening  of  the  8tb  of  Jane.    They  were  put 
in  motion  09  the  following  day,  and  before  night 
they  bad  reached  their  respective  points  of  attack^ 
opposite  to  which  they  were  halted  till  the  mom^ 
ing.     Havings  early  on  the  lOtb,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  the  British  general  then 
opened  a  fire,  at  600  yards  distance,  from  four' 
cannon. and  two  howitzers,  against  the  Old  Vigie, 
which  was  strongly  entrenched.   This  cannonade 
was  ineflfectually  continued  for  several   liours. 
At  last,  as  the  decline  of  day  was  approaching^ 
it  became  necessary  to  order  an  assault.     It  was 
executed  by  a  part  of  the  42d  regiment,  the 
Buffs,  and  the  York  and  Island  Rangers,  led  by 
Major-general  Morshead,  who  bad  volunteered 
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at  an  early  hour '  to  perform  this  senrice^  The  obaf. 
troops  fell  on  with  such  determined  bravery^  that 
tfaey  drove  'the  republicans  from  three  redoubts  in 
succession,  and  forced  them  ,to  take  refoge  in  the 
New  Vigie,  which  was  their  principal  post  As 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison  was  now  entirely  cut 
off,  tbe  commander.  General  Marinieri  defired  to 
capitulate;  and  the  700  men  undef  his  orders 
acc(Mrdingly  laid  down  their  arms,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Two  hundred  men,  killed  or  womuied, 
of  whom  not  more  thiui  forty  were  among  the 
slain,  was  the  pxkmxii  this  success. 

Though  the  regular^  military  force  of  the 
enemy  had  thus  surrendered,  the  work  of  re- 
storing the  island  to  a  state  of  perfect  security 
was  not  yet  completed.  The  Gbaraibes  had  es- 
caped previously  to  the  assault,  and  there  still 
remained  also  many  scattered  bands  of  republi- 
cans in  the  uncultivated  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country.  By  these  fugitives  a  marauding 
and  bush-fighting  war  was  kept  up  for  afew  moi^s 
longer.  Major-general  Hunter  was,  however, 
so  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  tenipered 
his  vigour  so  well  with  humanity,  that  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. Before  the  close  of  November,  the  Cha- 
raibes  and  their  allies  had  all  submitted,  on  the 
terms  dffered  to  them  by  the  British  commander. 
The  Charaibes,  including  women  and  children, 
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wA  people  of  colour  mnoimted  to  aeareely  lees 
^^^  ^m  )Oao.  Ab,  after  what  had  fMtased,  it  was 
PDch  to  be  feared  that  the  odeaUts  could  never 
agpin  rely  upoa  the  fidelity  of  tbar  uDciviUaed 
np}g|iboiir»j  it  wa#  finally  retolvcd  to  re»ioYe  tbo 
Ghan^hM  frooi  the  edooy,  aod  they  ware^  hi 
coii0aqtiettce>  conveyed  with  their  Iftmiliea  to  the 
I^laiid  of  Rattaa,  ia  the  Bay  of  Hobduhw;  a 
situatioii  temarkably  .  healthy^  with  exeeUe^t 
water  and  a  fertile  soil,  |wodueingiii9poataqeoqa 
abundance  many  of  the  necessaries  of  Iile# 

Orei^a  was  rescued  from  the  eaemy  with  still 
more  feqiM^  than  St.  VincapitV  On  thelancUog  of 
Mi\|or^e|ieral  NieoUs'sdivision,  which  was  disem- 
barbod  at  Palmiste,  on  the  Sith  of  June,  Captain 
Joseey,  the  leader  of  tlia  republican  tro^s^  sc^eing 
that  vesistance  must  he  unavailing,  aanrendered 
with  his  earps»  as  prisoneis  of  war,  and  l^us  the 
British  gained  possession  of  the  posts  of  Mabo- 
nia,  Dalincourt,  and  Gouyi^ve.  Fedon^  how-* 
ever,  wtM>  <Ud  not  dare  to  expect  any  mercy,  was 
det^muBed  to  hoki  out  to  the  last  exti^emi^; 
and  vith  this  view  he  retired^  at  the  head  of 
about  dOd  men,  to  two  strrag  and  indeed  almost 
unapproachable  positioBs,  called  Mome  Quaquo 
and  Ache's  Cswp,  in  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior* In  theAO  recesses  be  did  not  despair  of 
being  able  to  tire  out  his  pursuers*    But  in  this 
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b^  deluded  himself  with  vffiD  hoptss.    Gems^l     oiiap. 
NicoUs  did  not  give  him  \iim  \o  ^tqw  ai^y  f^r    ^^ 
ditioDol  ob^t^cles  in  tb^  w^y  of  th^  ^oops.    P|i     ^^^' 
1^  1 8tb  of  June,  bp  dispatched  «gp4Q«t  hiipi  6nm 
Qipposite  qu^rtf^rs,  twP  divi^icm^  i^er  3r|0Mli(Bnrr 
^aer»l  Campbol)  vnd  poiiot  (I'HeillQaicr^  w}v^ 
were  assisted  by   the  advance  of  two  sin||J^ 
coips  on  other  points.    The  dispositiopf  were 
so  ^dpiirably  parried  iotp  effoc^  that  fb(^  fM^ 
of  the  eoeiDy's  ppsts  fell  into  our  l^and^,  nW^^I 
at  the  same  tnonDent^  ^nd  w4tb  trifiii^  di^ciflty. 
Many  of  the  blacks  w^re  sluin  upoa  the  ^p(^ 
and  the  remaic^der  were  promptly  hunted  dowfi 
in  the  wood$  by  d^ti^:hmqits  pf  (be  mtUtiiry. 
No  quarter  was  givQu  to  the^  ruA«ii9|  nor  wits 
any  deserved  by  tbem,  their  last  eflbrts  laying 
been   marked  by  a  foul  and  wanton  murder. 
When  they  saw  that  their  position  at  ^proe 
Quaquo,  which  they  had  re^dql  fs  im|V^gpa«- 
ble,  was  on  the  eve  of  b«ing  fprped^  tbpy  If^ 
out  twenty  white  prisoners^  stripped  them^  tied 
thejr  hands  behind  theni5  and  put  tbeni  to  death. 
It  was  impossible,  after  haviqg  witpess^  this 
act  of  baseness  and  cruelty,  ^at  any  tiding  sbpr( 
of  their  extermination  should  Siati^fy  th^  yictp^. 
What  was  the  fate  of  Fedon  w^  never  cfs^t^iniy 
known ;   but  as  a  canoe^  with  a  cQmpags  belQQg- 
ing  to  him  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  it,  w^^  fou^^ 
overset  at  some  dbtance  from  the  islap<^  \^  v^^ 
generally  believed  th^t  he  tuid  beei^  drowped 
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CHAP,  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  To  se- 
cure, a  few  starving  stragglers,  and  to  execute 
justice  on  the  captured  rebels,  was  all  that  the 
colonists  now  had  to  do,  and  this  we  may  be 
assured  was  no  less  cheerfully  than  it  was  ef- 
fectually done,  before  the  termination  of  the 
year. 

In  only  one  instance,  during  this  campaign, 
did  Victor  Hugues  undertake  any  operation 
against  *  our  colonies,  and  in  that  one  instance 
both  the'  design  and  the  execution  were  such  as 
to  load  his  character  with  additional  disgrace. 
Whetl^r  he  had  received  any  offence  from  the 
Anguillans,  or  whether  he  was  prompted  by  the 
mere  abstract  love  of  mischief,  does  not  appear ; 
but,  late  in  Noveniber,  he  dispatched  300  of 
his  best  soldiers  in  two  ships  of  war  and  several 
small  craft,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  petty 
and  unguarded  island  of  Anguilla,  which  is  the 
most  northerly  colony  of  the  Charaibean  group. 
Nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  the  in- 
habitants is  said  to  have  been  intended  by  Victor 
Hugues.  The  invaders  found  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  making  good  their  landing;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  quite  worthy  of  the  mission 
on  which  they  were  sent.  They  seized  on  all 
private  property,  not  leaving  unplundered  so 
aiuch  as  the  wearing  apparel  of  females,  they  set 
the  town  on  fire,  and  bayoneted  and  burnt  in 
their  houses  several  defenceless  individuals,  and 
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even  children,  and  were  preparing  to  oury  their    cHAt. 
orders  into  complete  effect  when   they  were 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  British  force 
was  approaching.     An  express  boat  with  the 
news  from  Anguilla  had  fortunately  reached  St. 
Kitt%  just  as  Captain  Bartcxi,  in  the  Lapwing  ^f 
S8  guns,  was  entering  the  harbour  of  Basse 
Terre.      Captain  Barton  immediately  sailed  to 
the  relief  of  the  terrified  colonists.    The  wind, 
however,  being  against  him,  be  could  not  come 
up  in  time  to  prevent  the  French  from  reimbark- 
ing,  which  they  did  on  the  nig^t  of  the  26th.    It 
would  have  been  a  mortifying  circumstance  had 
these  dastardly  marauders  escaped  the  punisbr 
ment  which  they  deserved.    Luckily  they  did 
not.    On  the  following  morning  they  were  fallen 
in  with  by  the  Lapwing,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
ensued.    After  an  action  of  an  hour,  the  Vali- 
ant, of  four  guns,  manned  by  1S5  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, ran  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  was  destroyed ;  most  of  her  crew  perished  in 
attempting  to  swim  on  shore.    The  Decius,  of 
S6  guns,  held  out  for  half  an  hour  longtsr,  and  then 
struck.    She  was  so  crowded  with  troops,  that 
she  sustained  the  terrible  loss  of  80  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  was  in  such  a  shattered  state, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  two  large  French 
fri^tes.  Captain  Barton  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  out  his  prisoners,  and  set  her  on  fire. 

Three  other  naval  encounters  took  place  this 
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cmi^l  y^y  lAtSli  bt^McH  tfi6  fiiitisti  dttletrir  displayed 
sd  tAuch^  gitftaittfy,  when  opposed  to  a  far  stronger 
eft^my,  that  i^  would  be  an  act  of  injus- 
tice* id  ^assf  them  over  in  silence.  The  first 
of  tlieS6  hApp6ned  ifl  July,  between  L*Aima- 
b%  of  32  guns;  Capta'itt  l^faipwaring,  and  La 
JfehSife  6f  4f6  guns.  ITie  latter  vessel  was  chased 
fbr  ^l6Vera^  Rodrs,  but,  after  having  been  for  a 
short  iJnhe  bfotight  to  close  ffght,  she  at  length 
mtiti  ii€f  escape.  The  next  was  fought  in 
Atigurt,  off*  Ba'Ssftteh-e,  truaddloupe,  between  the 
](ierili«Sd^  of  3^  ^s,  Captain  Otway,  arirf  the 
^^eng^SfttfCe  of  ^(^  grnis.  If  lasted  half  an  hour, 
i*  ififr  todf se  6i  wiiich  the  Vengeance  was  so 
rftughty  hafidfed  that' she  was  obliged  to  be  towed* 
iMHf  tftte'  ihhlkt)r  of  the  batteries,  closely  followec^ 
\if  Uit  adtkgonist,  ^ho  did  not  desist  txll  tHe 
cddhbii^e  fhdM'  thef  dtiore  rendered  if  impossi- 
Vkt&  itdi^tattf  a\iy  furthei*.  Thfe  Bfefmald  then 
li^  t&;  with  B^  tbpsarfs  fo'  the  mast,  out  of 
il&efr  of  tKe  batteries,  f rritated  by  this  humili- 
atfng^  sp^tticle,  VictW  Hu'giies,  who  had  been  a 
^Htoess  of  the  en^gemeht,  r6-inf6rced  the  Ven- 
g^ncd'  With  three  boats  fbll'  of  men,  and  gaVe 
li*ftnptory  oi*deft  to  Iter  captain  to  ^  go  out, 
«trf  sirtt  or  brings  in  that  corvette ;''  f6f  so,  from 
itr  smallness,  he  coiltemptuously  dtihoihihated' 
tttfe  British  ship:  The  attempt  was  made,  but 
Captain  OtWAy  atitf  hIS  limVe  <tfe#^  gave  the  re- 
publican so  watni  d  reception,  thiat  he  was 
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sfieedify  gkd  ftf  ttte  rciftig^  Moe  more  under  i^^  ct^. 
guns  of  tbe  forte ;  Inmng,  hotrever^  lost  in  tbis 
brief  trial  of  strenlgtb  and  cfourage  nearly  40 
iiKsi.    ItM  third  kstanee  affi>i^ded  at  stiH  more 
striking  proof  of  our  maritime  scrperiority.    This 
contest  occurred^  on  ibe  llSd  of  Septeo^beir,  niear 
I>e»eada,  Imtween  tho  Pelican  bri^  of  18  gcins 
and  96  men,  Captain  Searle^  and^  the  Medea 
Fmncb  frigate,  of  40  guns  ahd  306^  often.    The 
greaffr  dhparity  of  force  mducedf  Captsatn  Searle 
at  first  to  decline  the  combat ;  but,  find^g;  diat 
the  Medea  had  so  much  the  advantage  in  point 
of  swiftness  that  she  was  gaining  &st  upon  him, 
he  shortened  sail,  and  determined  at  least  to 
make  the  republicans  purchase  his  vessel  at  as 
dear  a  rate  as  possible.    Safety  and  honour  were 
the  reward  of  his  courageous  resolution*    After 
the  action  had  continued  withia  mu^et  i^ot«for 
an  hour,  the  enemy  fell  inta  confusion,  and  then 
made  off  to  the  northward  under  a  ptt$s  of  sail, 
leaving  the  Pelican  too  much  Injured  in  her  sails 
and  rigging  to  admit  of  a  pursuit. 

By  tbis  campaign  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms  was  in  a  consideeable  decree  re- 
trieved. Though  all  was  not  accomplished  that 
had  ori^nally  been  hoped  for,  much  was  un- 
doubtedly done,  and  no  disaster  nor  disgrace  was 
sustained.  One  of  the  French  colonies  was  re- 
conquered, two  of  our  ownwcare  cleared  from 
the  enemy,  all  were  cffiGicntly  protected,  and  the 
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rising  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Essequibo 
were  reduced  under  our  authority.  That  more 
was  not  achieved^  must  not  be  attributed  to  those 
who  commanded  in  the  West  Indies,  of  whom 
no  one  doubted  the  zeal  and  talent ;  but  to  those 
who  ruled  arliome,  and  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  failed  in  providing  our  military  leaders 
with  that  plenitude  of  resources  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  complete  the  great  work 
of  wresting  from  our  enemies  all  their  colonial 
possessions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Capture  of  the  Island  of  Tnmdad.-^Attempt 
upon  Forto  Rico.'--Its  failure. -^Fruitless  at- 
tack of  the  Spaniards  upon  Essequibo. — TVea- 
sonabh  'plot  discovered  in  Dominican-Oppo- 
sition of  the  Islands  to  a  plan  for  raising 
Black  Regiments.—Abortive  attenipt  of  the 
Spaniards  against  Honduras. — Captute  of 
Surinam;  of  Curd^oa;  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
St.  Martin^  St.  John^  St.  Thomas  and  Santa 
Cruz  ;  of  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba. — Conclusion 
of  the  War. 
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With  the  year  1796  terminated  the  British     chap. 
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schemes  of  conquest  agaitist  the  western  colo^ 
nies  of  France.  Guadciloupe  and  Cayenne^ 
which  were  \xl  fact  the  only  two  of  any  conse- 
quence that  the  republic  possessed,  wereikllowed 
to  remain  henceforth  unmdested  by  warlike 
operations*  A  new  enemy  bad  started  up^  and 
against  that  enemy  our  exertions,  in  the  cam- 
pai^  of  1797,  were  entirely  directed.  Spain, 
recently  the  friend  of  England,  was  now  beconfe 
the  ally  or  raiher  the  tool  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, she  had  commenced  bostilides  on  the  flim- 
siest pr^texts^  and  the  firitish.  cabinet,  thereforife, 
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CHAP,  resolved  that  she  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  impolitic  connexion  witli  our  in^ 
veterate  enemy. 

The  island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  gulph  of  Paria, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ccmtinent,  was  the 
£rst  object  which  the  ministers  marked  out  for 
attack.    Independently  of  the  nutgoitode  and 
fer4itity  of  the  island^  which  were  sufficient 
motives  for  end^vouriqg  to  bring  it  under  our 
dominion,  it  is  probable  that  its  proidmity  to 
the -main  land,  which  affords  abundant  fadlity 
to  a  valu^le  commercial  intercoui^se^  was  a 
strong  4ndiiceme<it  for  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise.    An  opportuni^  was^  also  xjffeinA  of 
striking' va  Uow  \at  the  Spanisfa  navy;  there 
being  at  this^moment,  in  tt^  bay  pf  Shagiamnus, 
a  squadron,  imder  Admiral  Apodaca^  consisting 
of  i^iree  sovtnty^wr  gon  fitfiipSi  oae  sMp  of 
eighty  irmii^  and  i^  dbirty^OK  giia  fHgnlii    As 
the  judnnral:  vmmmipMaJSoik  of  Mng  aHacfeed, 
be  bad  «iMlied^h(6  ^tfesseb^ w  a  line,  aod  etoited 
imp  >A«ir.'P9otectioa'battMieB^f'4^^        ^cannon 
amdvitfiree  nttnrtiQi,'i(m  tbs-swd  idand  of  >  Gas- 
ipff  Grande^  winch  oomrs  Abe  eotraase  .^  the 
Uy. 

<]|avi9g.GoUec(fid  the  leipiiaite'^fiKde&frosD  the 

.iwdoilp  4S^mmI9»  Sir  Ralph  Ahercremfay  wfl^ 

.  ftom  Eort  Hoya}  fi4y.    On  die  evtBing  of  4^ 

sijsleeit&iof  FcS«uary^  Ibe  tfqnedroiiy  wlndi  was 

commanded  by  Admiral  Uanrey,  xeadipd  -its 
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it  in  sfiQh  |k  p^BHioa  «»  |o  t&$d&t  it  impossiUe 
£3ir  the  .enf^y's  jleet  to  09€a^*  ]&vi^  ^mg 
was  now  got  ready  foi:  diiii9«it)arkiiig  tiio  tioops 
9{|  ^  foUowiiig  roofoing^  wbeiira  fiinii^teaeous 
«ttMk  i^tft^^.mlendad.  tii:.be  ^w»^.^po»*4bl^  towQ 

«0d  tbfl  miia^'  rXhci  SfiUMMd4#>b4f^ever^  di4 
kMtdttttijcifl^l^dinifc.lo  vmt  tke  iB^dUated  kixm. 
Ab6i^ii»0  JkQ :  Ihe  jn^OMpf^  James  rvrrae  sean 
toE^IMlg;  fbith.;froQi.thfk;^pa;-  aod  the  oMite»- 
9»^ti«P  jAgjNi  ;ff^tii  M^  £««](,  that  ofd|r>opa^(Cyf 
tiH»jiiiin9bffi:a  Mwatih^QWiffiOold  ba>afiml  .f ram 
d«8t«]Q4^.  M  tba.aaim  timmt^  \immi»vi^ lefra* 
<»iated^^aspar.GiMd€i^}Q£Ml^  a.ptrty  oC  (lie 
ipmm'a i^gim^iiiflfiUc  posMmonaJ; dawfik  No 
cffiMi^n  ^9^  ^oadftiM  AedbiMifiig  oC  the:  jirmy» 
i«likh  viw .  effiegt^r  f^  t^  cwfse  of  tte  :4ay> 
aboiit^fini^  mik^ito  iihs  ifml«?Mivo£  thiBrflowiiP. 
Ay  ]i%kt-(&l]^rtibe)SpttMbiviv^ 
dfJSifiiaa  i^ttd  to  ttqghhpittifaoad^^  ^tfcito? eX- 
<sqMSKtt  of  t)(aolf4irt0io#«B^   laansa^pwM^^/  >. 

.  Quito  flmoiQ9itte^::I)imiabaafihu£!lia^^ 
Atfftmmfmr^  eiriytt^Jato.a.tt9itoilalioi^£f90(tbe 
whale  «f  (lie  island.  Two  tbMmodr^tPsa  thwi^^ 
^9«val  ami  nuljifiary  trdofri.  laid  do^n  tk^jf  arms, 
^aRdiibaoi&ii^ 'jKifiodaai  laf  wak:»  lain  rCtfuditba  of 
t)kaBg#Mlrjl6Ji|Aih,iiAfiisote  ^i tiiifi^m4:wikl 
^rpSfffiMk  Adt  tUnr  canr^^te^  N^avtS^  a 
4it]oiM^piMBBaii^  aH  aM^dartee  ^f 

4Hku|M£imlt(m.and  stoBas^  w«^  givaia  up^  l$»  the 
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CHAP.  Wctors.  The  conquest  was  almott  a  bloddless 
6ne ;  Lieutenafit  Villeneuve,  of  the  eighth  tegi^ 
menti  who  died  shortly  aiyr,  being  die  only  per- 
son who  received  a  wound. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  the  next  expedition  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  British.  Turning  their 
views  from  the  South  American  extremity  t<^ 
the  center  of  that  imnMise  chain  of  islands  whkh 
encircles  the  Charibean  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  they  singled  out  the'  colony  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  the  second  object  of  attack.  That  island^ 
the  fourth  of  the  chain  in  point  of  size,  is  fertitei 
contained  even  tlien  a  population  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  and,  undt^  «ti 
enlightened  goverament,  mi^^t  be  raked  to-aa 
eminent  rank  in  the  colonial  scale;  Indepeo^ 
dently  of  this  consideratbn,  there  was  another 
strong  reason  for  making  an  effi>rt  to-  reduce  k^ 
The  swarm  of  pri?  ateers,  wlach  found  a  shelter 
in  its  ports,  severely  minoyed  the  aavigatibn  from 
tlie  Windwiud  to  the  Leeward  Islands;  md  this 
circumstance  bad  more  than  once  indued  die 
planters  to  recommend  that. the  conquest  of  it 
should  be  attempted. 

The  first  blow  of  the  invadiag>  fiiree  was  .de- 
signed to4)e  struck  agamst  die  city  of  .San  Jiian^ 
the  eapitai,  the  fall  of  whteh,  it  wasibopad^  wyuki 
ensure  the  submission  of  the  colony.  .  The  city 
of  San  Juan  is  sfron^y  situated,  and .  ita^  foi^- 
cations^  which  wa«  con^aructed  in  1765  by  the 
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Count  O'Reilly,  render  it  nearly  if  not  quite  chap, 
equal  in  artificial  strengith  to  the  Havaqnah  or 
Cartbagena.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island,  which 
it  almost  fills ;  between  this  and  the  main  land 
is  a  harbour,  die  two  entranqes  of  which  are  * 
gMtided  by  forts.  The  western  entrance^  or 
entrance  of  the  port,  is  covered  by  the  Moro 
Gllstle,  and  by  a  fort  called  Canuelo,  the  latter 
ctf  which  is  constructed  oo  mi  insulated  rock. 
Tlie  eastern  entrance  is  narrower,  and  here  the 
island  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
bridge ;  but  all  access  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
formidable  forts  and  lines  of  San  Cfaristpval^  San 
Geraiumo,  and  San  Antonio.  The  dty  itself  is 
also  defended  on  all  sides  by  ramparts  and  by 
numerous  small  forts ;  and  on  the  seaward  side 
it  has  the  additional  ^protectbn  of  a  rocky  reef, 
which  precludes  approach.  The  garrison  con* 
nste^  of  several  thousands  Spaniards,  and  tbr0e 
hundred  French.  The  force  which.  4^ould  be 
mustered  in  die  whole  of  the  istond  iell  little 
short  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

Against  &  town  thus  fortified  and  garrisoi^ed, 
the  armament  which  was  dispatched  must  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  inadoquate.  The 
troops  consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men,  and 
a  body  of  falaek  pioneers.  It  has  been  imsinu* 
tited,  that,  the  British  comniMider  expected  to 
find  amdliaries  within  the  place,  and  the  smalU 
ness  of  his  army  gives  probability  to  this  idea ; 
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CHAT,  yet/even^ttltoy  it-^ifM  Imp^iAc  tO' tnklertake  tb4 
«htfef prise  with  rach  scanty  ttombers  m  wemuM 
only  incbtnpetent  to  overpower  resiMniuie,  bu^ 
a;!to  ihsuffieient  to  inspire  wfth  confidenoe  tfa9 
secret  fiietids  of  the  invudef.  i 

TIfe  tirmy,  cdnunanded  by  Sb*  lUlph  Abor* 
ferotnby,    quitted   Martinieo  on  the  eighth  of 
Api^il/  tfiidj  ftfter  ft  detey  of  som^  dayft  at  Sti 
Cbristopher^Sy  for  the  purpdse  6f  procuring  p^ots 
tod  guides,  the  fleet  r^fcched  Paerf6  Rico  on  the 
tev^nteertth,  and  linchored  off  Cangrejos  poin^ 
about  &re^  leagues  t6  the  easf#anl  of  the  town. 
AS 'the  reef  of  rocks,  which  has  already  been 
ifi^^itioned;  stretches  along  the  greatest  part  of 
the  i!ibrtherh  to&sl,  if  was  m&i  mu^  d^cultj 
that  a  naitow  passage  was  discovered*      Th^ 
Fury  and  Beaver  stoops  and  the  light  vessels 
passed  through  tins  channel,  on  the  following 
ihorniri^,  and  th^  troop^were  disembarked.     A 
detachment  of  Iwo  hundred  of  the  enemy, -^ho 
had  cdncealed  flieintel  ves  in  the  bushes,  made  a 
trifling  aii^  frc4tleis  Oppositions  and  then  fled ; 
leavfng  bcbi&frthcm  fbur  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
ar^,  in  the^-ctfternoon,  took  up  a  positidn^ 
fating  the  eaiitl^  end  of  the  iale*  of  San  J^uan; 
itk  ri^fMlhg  ib  the  sea^  and  its  left  to  the 
)a§ooi¥^  MmbA  P^ebo,  Wtoii^'  extends  from)  the 
baffiSft^  k  eonsid^able  distance  into  the  country. 
7)ie  ileadM^rt^ri  wtere  fixed  at  thb  epbcopal 
piflace  of  CangreJOs,  which  stands  on  a  rising 
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grttng  up  the  cunon)  a«d  cooflttuetingdis^liafep 


tnies.    The  ackaaeuig  of  Ae  innegms.  ma^     ^^^* 

pcHes^liie  kra^ed  to  deitn^  OBe*of  thrtr  p<Mnler 
magazines^  wl^ich  was  situated  opposite  to  the 

tBMo^  on  the  peoinsdar.  point  4ifMiKftflore8#  To 
a  suiiifliaDB  which  wea  mow>  scot  him^  oieriag 
hoEKmreble  terms,  the  gaeerpor,  Do»  Baynond 
de  CasHo,  ccpUed  ^  a  decisife  nega^vo. 
."*  Don  fiaynovd  was  not  hackward  ».takuig 
Beasmiea  to  pcofe  diet  he  was  in  earnest  iahn 
»fasal  to  capitidata.  Ho  ptQeeedrik  irigaraiisiy 
in  thrdoriiig  up  empeoohmenu,  avd.  camnag' 
the-ieeak  piMs  of  the  toum  hy  ewry  other  4Mam 
in  his  power^  tfaa^  in  ease  the  iofaders.  should  y 

force  an  entrance  into  the  iidajad^  he  migbt  atiU 
hold  them  aft  bay*  Onrihe  side  attached,  the 
bridge  uraa  broken  down,  and  additioaai  wwks 
were  raised  to  obatoraeft  tlia'  paasi^  omt  tiM^ 
eastom  channel.  Tte  eoaiaMniepttitni.  oC  dM 
town  with  the  soodi  and  v/mtM  tbc^  coanhry . ii 
was  impoasible  to  imanrapt,  so  that  there  existed 
no  hope  of  heounuig  in  tbe^Sp«Biiaffd^and,4oia!r 
pdHng  them  to  samndm*. byimeana  of  &aiia^ 
At  tie  same  tidie,  the>left  fiask^of^tiie  BrilUh 
was  incessaatly  haraseed  by  the  .^fpnisiiL.  gwifi 
boafer.  The^besiegeiiSy  nevaithelest/ keptMa|)  A 
heavy  fire  on  the  works^  by:  which  1&ey.gfrea1J|y 
cfaanaged  the  forts  e#  San^  GereiuflB0r^4iiid  San 
Antonio;  but,  with  all  tbeb  maftsms,  A19 
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oau^.  fottnd  it  utterly  impractieable  to  sUence  or  even* 
to  bdance  the  £re  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  wei^, 
at  leDgtby  under  the  necessity  ctf  relinquidhio^ 
the  project  of  penetrating,  cm  this  side,  into  the 
island  of  San  Juan. 

As  *no  effi^tual  impression  could  be  mader 
upon  the  works  by  a  cannonade,  the  Britbh  ge« 
neral  resolved  to  try  whether  a  bombardment  of 
the  town  would  not  intimidate  the  besieged  into 
submission,  A  mortar  battery  was,  therefore, 
erected  on  the  point  of  Miraflores,  and  its  fire- 
was  rigorously  kept  up  for  several  (ktys.  The 
distance,  however,  was  too  great  to  allow  of  much 
iii|tiry  being  done  to  the  town.  The  destruc^on 
of  a  magazine  of  provisions  was  nearly  all  that 
HfBB  accomplished. 

The  besieged  were  not  as  fortunate  in  their 
sallies  as  in  their  odier  modes  of  defence.  On 
the  twenty*-fifth,  they  landed  a  divisibn  at  Mira* 
flores,  but  were  defeated  with  consklerable 
statq^ter,  and  driven  precipitately  back  to  tfamr 
boati.  J^our  days  subsequent,  they  ventured  on 
another  attempt^  with  far  increased  numbers, 
yet  with  the  same  lil  success.  This  last  sally 
was  made  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  ioAmtry 
and  two  ootiq)anies  of  cavalry.  It  was  vigorously 
nqpulsed  by  thd  beriegers,  and^Meof  the  leaders 
irf^it  iims  slain.:  - 

^'  'ISie^^e  had  now  continued  nearly  a  fert- 
fiig^t,  vnihout  die  British  having  made  any 
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Goadnuaoce  of  their  efforts  would^lead  to  a  satis*  ^^^* 
factory  result.  Their  oim  force  mis  origpoaJiy 
too  scanty ;  that  of  the  enemy  Mfos,  on  the  ooo^ 
tmry,  continually  increasing  by  wccours  from 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Under  these  ctrcmn- 
stances^  Sir  Balph  Abarcromby  determined  to 
desist  from  an  enterprise  from  which  there  was 
nothing  to  be  hoped,  and  a  certain  load  to  be  in« 
ciwed.  The  troops  were  accordingly  retmbariied^ 
on  the  thirtieth  oi  ApriL  The  loss  suatained 
duiiag  the  si^  was  about  two  hiiUMiped  and 
thirty  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Seven 
iron  guns>  four  iron  mortars,  and  twa,  brass 
howitzers,  which  had  been  r^ered  unservioe* 
able,  were  left  behind,  from  the  wanto£the  means 
of  removal. 

The  only  other  militaiy  e^ent  of  tUa  year 
occuired  in  January,  and  the  i^paniards  were  the 
assailants.  Hoping  that  the  usual  festimlaes  of 
tbe  Queen's  birth-4ay  would  have  disabled  our 
UoQps  from  defending  themselves,  *a  party  (^ 
SpjB^iiaods  crossed  the  Orinoco,  .on  die  night  of 
the  nineteenth^  with  the  intention  of  fialUng  upon 
the  outposil  of  Morobo,  which' IksTrat  the  ex^ 
treeuty  of  the  colony  of  Esaequibo.  Thair  cal- 
culations, however,  were  erroneous.  They  were 
perieeivad  before. they  could  efiect  dieir  landing; 
the  whole  fiorce  of  the  post  vras  ionnediately 
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CHAP,  under  arms  ;  and  the  eoemy  weie  hotly  received 
00  tbeir  disembarkation.  Unintimidated  by  tlii» 
iifiex|)ectod  reception^  di^  eootinued  the  contest 
fpff  awhile  with  s|^rit;  but  they  were  fiimUy 
routed,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  tbeir 
boats  with  considerate  loss.  Chdy  ten  men 
were  wounded  on  our  side.  This  spirited  de» 
fenoe  was  entirely  made  by  a  party  of  Dateb 
soMiers,  under  Captain  Rochelle^  who  had  re* 
eently  been  taken  into  our  service ;  and  it  vgave 
a  satisfactory  pledge  of  tbeir  courage  and 
fidelity. 

£ver  on  the  alert  to  seise  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  British,  and  leaaang  fittfe 
by  what  means  he  efl^ted  his  purpoari  Victor 
Huguesearlyin  the  year  formed  a  plimfor  making 
himself  master  of  Dominica  by  disit  of  treachery* 
His  agent  on  this  occasion  was  a  M^  Xta  Gomse^ 
who  carried  on.  the  plot  at  Domini^a^  fumisfaed 
him  with  an  exact  account  of  the  strei^thof  the 
military  Hooxreii  and  «|ideavowed  to  debaiach  4he 
troops- irom  ti^i^  allegianoa*  So  far  waa  the 
scbemai,  matured^  vtbat  a,  day  was  ^en-ftced 
upon^  for  a  .6ud4^  desceait  of  a  large  hody  of 
mf%,  wharwere^lffptii^  readiness  at  Guadeloupe. 
The  clo$^e|!iJ^.,i^y4ie  two  isjiaiuls  would  have 
ffW^y  £uu)itated  >hp  preheated  deofienti  Fortu* 
naitelyi  rthe  plot  ^waa  discovered  in  time.  A  loyal 
sQldier»  who,  by  pretending  to  enter  into  the  con- 
spiracy, had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and 
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who  had  received  tmq»ttiig*  protmses  of  rewaid    chip. 
from  the  traitor,  disclosed  to  llie  gavemment  tlie    ^^^ 
fa«wledgc  which  he  tad  obtained.    i*C6u«e     *^' 
wa»  iD8ten%  arrested,  triad,  and  condenmed,  mA 
Vktor  Hugiies,  findti^  that  tidiiing '  could  WMr 
be  achieved  by  stealth,  did  not  think  it  prodent 
to  resort  to  an  open  attack.    Diotfninica  thus 
escaped  the  soomge  which  had  been  so  aeverdy 
fiflt  by  St  ViiMsentfa  and  Gresada. 

Hie  terribte  naortality  nvhieh  tfaioned  die 
nmjks  of  the  European  troops,  induced  the  Bri* 
tiah  ministers  to  think  of  reinforcing  the  army 
with  men  better  calculated  to  resist  the  ittfluence 
^  a  destonctive  dimate.    With  d»s  view,  llie 
West-India  governors  were  imtructed  to  brinjg 
fovwtfd,  in  the  respective  le^i^tures,  a  prbject 
ior  mMogi   in   die  Windward   aofid  Leeward 
lalandt,  five  black  regiments,  ccmsbting  of  five 
hnodred  me&  each,  to  become  a  permanent 
brioid}   of  llie    tmlitary  estal^ishmtot.     The 
Weirt^ifidbn  proptietora  were,  however^  tedi 
oflended  and  alarmed  1^  a  sehetee  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  frauj^t  widi  the  most  dangsittus 
emiseqtieacra.     WJCh  thie  estample  of  St.  Do- 
mingo fbll  before  thdr  eyes,  they  iatv  nothing 
bot  nrin  and'dok^  in  a  pir(^)b8td  filr  putting 
arms  into  the^msfp  of  slaved; 'They' did'  not 
consider  themselves  as  justilBd  in  hoping  that 
il^o  soldiers  would  aet  tvJth  sepoy  fidelity* 
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CHAP.    Aeoordingly  the  plan  met  with  determined  hos^ 
tiBty. 

When,  on  Ae  seventeenth  of  January,  govcr- 
XI0F  Ricketts  communicated  it  to  the  House  of 
ABseiiibly  in  Barbadoes,  and  requested  the  co»- 
cuftence  of  that  House,  the  speaker,  Sir  Jolm 
Gay  Alleyne,  immediately  rose,  and  moved  the 
three  followmg  resolutions ;  which  were  carriati 
without  a  dissenting  voice^  and  sent  up  to  the 
governor,  accompanied  by  an  address  of  a  ^similar 
teifor. 

^*  Thati  the  design  of  five  regiments,  ^:  (as 
expmised  in  the  message)  will,  as  far  as  such  a 
design  is  likely  to  aSect  diis  island,  prove  rather 
the  means  of  its  destruction  than  d^ehce. 

'^That,  as  the  abIe«bodied  slaves  that  are 
the  objects  of  the  message  are  frequently  ctf  the 
worst  of  chtoaeters^  it  may  eventually  faappien, 
that,  after*  being  disciplined,  and  arms  put  into 
thek  hands,  they  may  turn  them  against  tiie  in- 
haMtapts  of  their  native  spot,  not  only  ^  to  ttie 
murdering  of  their  former  owners,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  estates-  and  propf^rties,  but  to 
wrenching  the  dominion  of  the  colony  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  British  empire. 

**  Thiat  should  the  colony  befortunate  enough 
to-esieupe  the  worst  of  those  consequences,  yet 
the  \ti»sm  evil  of  negro-men  being  raised  to  a 
condition  so  superior  to  their  fellow  slaves,  will 
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be  aever<dy  f«lt,  as  Ipsmiiig  the  bonds  of  that    agr. 
suboFdinadon  which  so  happily  subsists  throi^h* 
out  die  island ;  not  less  to  the  eaae  aod  conifcMrt- 
al4e  support  of  the  negrp  ^ves  themsdves  than, 
to  the  profijt  and  satisfaction  of  their  vsarioiis^ 
proprietors,  spreading  of  course  an  universal  4ts^^ 
cpntQtU; .  «OH)iig  the  slaves^  and  too  natural  a 
dtttruftt  and  dread  among  .their  noastens.''       ^  ^ 
.    The  Assembly  of ;Januiicawi^s.oo  less  decided 
and  MQanimouS: in  its-oppoeition  to  the  memire* 
It  refused  to  make  any  provision  whalewr  lar 
tlie  sohsiqiwce  of  the  siMh  We^tr  India  regimen^ 
sirhichcWS  crasinianded  by .  Lieuteatant^orionek 
Whjlcdctf^.    In  thia  decision,  it  ii«as<janelioned 
hy  the  general  voice  of  the  wMte  populadon. 
M^tin^  were  .hdd  tik  alntiost  every^mrBdi  of  the 
i^landi  in4tU  of  ^which  the  spheme  of  raising  black 
CQ^  Wits. heavily  censored^  as  bepg,  ki  the  firsi 
place,  unnecessary y  the\negroe&  being  ^^«lready 
compellable  to  serve  in  case  of  emergeaay ;  ami, 
mthe.secQiid  placoi^^as  heing  of  a  nataire  to  pio^ 
duce ultimately,  and. perhap&at. no  distant  period, 
the  most  .desjtructive  effects  to  the  persons  ai^ 
the  pmperty  ^f  the.  colonial  proiHielx»Ps. 

The  fears  excited  in.die.miode  of  the  coloaists 
bty.  this,  project  were  kq>t  aUve  during  the  whole 
of  the,  foUof^iog  year.  The  Sritish  minMers 
Were  xduotant  to  abuidon  Wt  which  appeared 
to  be  A  cheap  and  ready  mode  of  reoruitiiig  the 
^army  in  the  westara  hemisphere.  The  Assembly 
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CHAP,  of  Jamaica^  howev^eri  Mmmed  firm  in  its  opfXk 
sitioi).  It  passed  a  resolution  ihat^  slimild 
the  pkus  ^  embodyiog  negroes,  to  act  dff  d)e 
isiaildy  «?er  be  avtrnd  iMo  eiecf,  it  woUM  be 
necessary  fur  tbe  House  to  adopt  measures  to 
pses^eiit  sosh  ^iiegroes  lam  retamiag  to  ibe 
Qciaiaf.  But,  lest  its  ttaisMice  irtioiiM  be  altfi' 
biited  to  oMrortliy  iftotivesy  ibe  Hiouse,  en  ee^i- 
tbtt  dMittbe  ^uegco  flBXk^^ibaiM  be  ttdmcjinshed, 
(^fertd  tDibe»tttBthe  «^)eose'  t)f  raising  fsiir  bat^ 
talioos,  «0MiiSiiig  iof  two  tboueand  ineni  -^  be 
pttd^b^  <A0i«ol<iaist$,  and  :appiied  solefy-  id  ijbe 
dflfeaos^li£^>tfaei  island*  The  isdieaoie  iof  tbe  As«* 
scmhIyo«as<4qp(Nifeaaly  ii«U  oidcuiated  toansiver 
its  intended  purpose.  It  vcss  prefUMUd  tiistliie 
Bien>  sfaooldUie^nlisleQb  under  a  pronvise  that,'  at 
tfa&:eiapiiwtton  of  a  cestain-  term,  fvovn  Am  'to 
lune^jaears,  ;lfaey  should  te  nefifarded  Meidi  emaH 
settlmnenta  id  the  jntorisr  of  nhe  ooittiiry:  la 
fbrtksraBBe  oCitiie  measooe^  the  coiMisl'ttgoN'm 
Engjandl  ^was  .  iostDiotid  ^  to  arrange  i>tt&  the 
ministtni)  tiie  meansbof.procunt^  sndi  >men  as 
wsw  onesti  suUaUe  to  ^e  Mrvice»  and*  <  also  to 
seodifxltdwwkttaandfuHUiesi^  nen^^fommis- 
aioned  xiffioers.wbo  werSi  narned.  By  this  step, 
it  Jias  Jngped^  that  stot  ^y  ^wmtd  the-  aniitary 
straogflx  of  4he.  ookmy  be  ^aficieotly  aagaientai^ 
and  l^tootmtk  troop8aBWoo^K>med  to^theidi- 
sante  ^idiut^tbat  nmch  vbenefit  trould  adcme^froni 
increasing  the  ossidput :  Jiftiite  popoUAion^  and 
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Qfthisjnl»i0r. 

What  were  Ifae  Masom  ivfaioh  iadiKid  die 
aaiosteni  to  n^eet  tini  propoBal,  ^it  umldy  >pei^ 
bapS)  be  nsdess  to  iaiiranej    \£k^  dM,  hovieymv 
v^t  it.    JBhtf}  they,  ware  aoA  uawiitt^g  tp  ^mA 
th«ifteIvea.o£  the  pMuaiary  paitof  die  scliaoie* 
In^the  pkoe,  there^e^  of  idle  tettalioiis  wfakii 
the  AttMBfcly  was  desnous  tonjie^  they  afieied 
to  i9GQd^  tlw  first  and  liom^  baittaUMS  nl^the 
fJOBtiath  ngineot^  the  pay  of  mbudunnas  ito  be 
jhjffKJihfAihy  the  oolcmy.    This  OGMtttor-'pngeet 
'Muid  aotliaiaebcaii  Imkie  tomuabobjoBtioi^luid 
ife  mal^  sJipolated  that  the-  battalicw  afaoyld^ha 
fdiaiigfid  at'the  pleasure  of  his  Me^osty^    bis 
obtmis.that  this  rtipttlatiaa  o|»nedi/a;tiiay  jbr 
4efiitatsng  moce  thaa  one  of  the  tobiefiiiobjeets 
antwb  die  cobmute  had  m  udew.    The  Assembly^ 
severdiebMHV  being  rejiQieed  at  getdng  nditrftdie 
ohnc^us  segro  seheme^  ^id  not.  hosttaisi^  M 
acqmesce  in  tisie  oeMrtamogeniefit.   At  tbsBaanie 
tiamf  it  esqvessed  its  rdiaooev  that^  imlessi^QQ 
aome  great' eoaei^mcyv  in  wbkh  the  isiawi  ttaaif 
diouM  he  imfdicatcd,  ^die  pateroat/Taalidtiide  of 
Ids  Majesty  for  therwd&reof  die^  cdiony  (wcmld 
pc@ie&t  any  sach  aodesiralide  cfaan^iraai  tekiog 
places    it  justly  oiuerved^  that  rthei  xeipwal, 
•which  it  so  tnuch  deprecated,  wouW  mti^  9a» 
der  nugatory  its  principal  olgepts,  wlneh  ':wmt 
two*fdd ;  first,  to  obtain  troops  at  once  accus- 
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CHAP,    tbmed  to  the  climate,  and  tfaoQDttgbly  acquainted 
<;^^    with  the  oountry,  and  consequently,  with  the  best 

^^^^'  tmansiofdefeadkigitifrani  attack ;  jand^  second* 
Ijryto^wettf  Ae^nambens  of  the  white  raHdents^ 
anditowspiead  >aiiidiifiMB.ia  the  ratesiGr  of.  the 
colonyi.  Havin^ithm  a^totedita wishes,  the  .^4 
seiiAly^  ooaqludad  Jajpiioiidfiikig  barracks /ta  be 
b«itltiibr-)die.eaDpei^d^foroey  audi. by  .voting -the 
saaft  Jut  fifty  ftbausBodvpounday  toipronide  lor  im^ 
naediateipay,^  mfaaistenee^  and*  aoMmmodatbn.  < 

The^ftars  ^occasioned  by^^tbeiflah^.raisiog 
negro  tegaoMlsbmd  scaraQlyhad  time  t^Bobaide^ 
btffaiir^tbaycwate^^Q.  put  into  action  by  other 
oiccutBslttMtea.  The  evacualian  ofrSt^  Oampago 
maiaoifJiict' exciting -cause.  The  tniopa  which 
had  idafimdediSti  Bominga:  were,-  it  was  uader*^ 
stwtMt^tc^tolaailod  h|i  Jamaica ;  andfamong those 
tnKipsti^fefeatbeYnegniiieoEp^^wtMdi  GeiMai 
M&BiatasoiitiadenibcKiied,  Taking  irartaat  ahrm 
at  tfaasi«tdtigeace^  ^be  Hoose  ^ofaAssemhly  isent 
a^mcasigDt  to  A0.^veraor^uto;  inquire.whelhiK' 
ao^  fatesk  UP  coloured  ^aoldievs  were  intended  to 
beioonwyed  into  die^idand,  and-to  isaqnest^that 
fae^iwild  forbid  4he  disemba^tifsni  of  every  in^ 
dit»idutiL>4>f  that  description.  Hia  lordship,  in 
repfyf  dedaied  tusv  igaorance  of  any  intetuion  of 
thtk<kuid  ;sand  be  endtaimired  still  fbrther  t^ 
^tnttqaitlite^the  House,  i^  sendinj^^  all  pemcMis 
:of  wbttm4t  (tisapproved^i 

Another  aoun^e  of  alarm  almost  imjnediately 
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an)se.  The  abandonmeiit  of  St.  Domingo  was  chap* 
necessarily  productive  of  an  extensive  emigm* 
tion  from  that  island.  Numbars  of  the  planters, 
who  bad  espoused  our  side  in  the  contest, -dread* 
ed  the  vengeance  of  a  trmnphant  and  saagoinaiy 
foe,  and  they  accordin^y  sought  for  a  reAage  in 
Jamaica,  carrying  with  them  such  part  of  tbek 
property  as  they  could  saw  from  the  general 
wreck  of  their  fortunes.  From  Jeremie  no  le^ 
than  eix  hundred  negroes  weua  b60|ight,<  and  veity 
imny  from  Mole  St  Nieholas.  Neariy  at  the 
sf^me  tiB^,  it  also  happened  that  a  ond^o  re^- 
ment,  called  the  Gnadaloupe .  Bangers^  origball^ 
intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  reaohii^  it  too 
late,  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Jamaica^  wba^ 
.  it  was .  put  on  shore  *on  the  Aret  of  Deoeoilier. 

*  The  House^  of  Aaseori)ly  was  officially. la- 
formod  of  these*  t^ivo  events,  by  a  messs^e  fmn 
the  lieutenast-govemor.  It  waa  assured  tl^t  qo 
dcl^y  should  .{take  place  in  the  re^mbavk#ion  of 
the  Guadaloupe  Rangers.  >  But  with  resfi^tto 
the :  emigrants  its  kindness  was  bespofcatf  fyr 
them,  09^^ tl^e. ground  qf  thw  sufiemgi»  .M[d 
merits;  they  haviog  bew  the.  constant. fdmds 
of  Older,  and  having  a  claim  to  the  protedson  of 
the  crown,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  QOlonlste. 
As  to  the  negroes,  it. was  pleaded  in  tl^eir  fnv^ur, 
that  nothing  could  be  feared  from  nven  wbp  tied 
^ven  such  a  proof  of  tb^r  devoted  fid^y  as 
to  prefer  slavery  under  the  British  gov^jpoent, 

VOL,  IV.  H 
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CHAT,    to  freedom  under  that  of  the  rulers  of  St.  Do- 

VII. 

:     ITbis  kmguage  was  by  110  mee^s  satisfiiictory 
to  the  legislature.    It  replied,  that  it  sincerely 
pitied  the  F«enefa  royaHdtSs  but  that  the  interest 
of  the  cdony  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  theory, 
lij^ver  Sheral  tNc*  deified  that  tiieory  tmght 
4>ev  ^d  tbat»  ass  it  saw  ii^oite  danger  in  the^con- 
tifiuaiice^f  the  slaves  on  the  island,  it  was  de- 
sirous of  their  speedy  remo^.   Nor  did  it  forget 
^^jomio^^e  •governor,  that  l9ie  military  opera- 
tiofOSr^  $t.  Doonngo  had  not  been  carried-  on 
>fiGHrrtbe  faeeefit  of  Jam^ca. 
?3L'f  The  governor  did  not  idlow  this  assertion  to 
-iKfl^eflii^nneontfadicted.  "■.  He  deeMtred  that,  both 
..accwding  lo  4he  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  Mk- 
j<!^'sinsteu6tions,tibe' posts- lately  evacuated  in 
%.  ^E^WQingo  had^been  hdd  sefely  as  outpoalts  for 
^  iseq^rlfy  (tfr  Jamaiea.      H^. likewise  agmn 
ventured  to  speak  in  fstvour  of  the  emig^raitts, 
aodjcas  an^ditional  reatoh  for  tolerating  them, 
]ie  iiiibrmed  tlie  Assembly  that  ifr  was  the  r^al 
.  Ii^tenlion  to  bestow  upon  them  alldtitiente  ^f 
la^-in  some  part  of  tite  West  Indies. 

His  arguments  were  wged  Jn- v^in.  They 
were,  indeed,  worse  than  fruitless.  The  fears  of 
tftie  legislature  were  so  keenly  alive,  that,  instead 
of^  f^ty,  hb  repeated  representations  excited 
;iHi]y  an  angry  jeal/ousy.  The  House  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the 
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report  of  this  coannitfSB  irna  tuatk  to  mtai  of    chap. 
some  asperity.    It  stated  that,  in  irioflatiMi  «f  v^v</ 
law,  Pr«ntih'^\«s  -lilid ' b«isit'  iHtradnMeisifltD  -tfie     ^^^'' 
isHtfld;  that,  hovreirer,  th^  \ami,  m'^AitftioW 
stood  werb  iofficietft  to  Mmibt^Miiifioi  tfRmrt 
tiilif  the'  goir^rrfor  hw)  ^v'tfH  m:  «ssdMtnc«iithttC 
thts^ta^  should  tiot  be  ooffiifluodj  ^va^  tbavAisii 
evidehcie  takei>1»ifin^'Ai»'<Ri«mritiee,  ittippaaied 
tfibftiie  exMQtive  govemifiMttt  bilA  mcooMged 

tWil- Being iHlr6duC«l; '^3^'  'tio-  '      f  • ' 

'  lALsIt  Was  ritfW  Myriotkd  I68f  aH^tfpMXffltrMl 
ifith  tt^  A^seAbl^  'Wd«rld  iKf^ll^^iM^cfiiatfctf  of 
any  fbrther  delay  Or  reiWoiftfthUtitd^^^be'^^Midr 
totift' t{fiin6di«[tie  nieaMAiS  fiW^rCltfOVlKf  iMb  c^^ 

of  dispute.  '^H:fi^  fyfiiiffxW^ommme''im(ffmi 

Jkbiiiea-f  soliig^  h^iol^lUillMiift'iMArliail^B^lttid 
«|}iiM'«<rtt«^eybd  tor  «i<^i«^ntif>tf0^f«d  fXiWy 
«f*THnSdadr  ^  'ltietftfligf*rit«,?'ljf^e«Wflte(  fltd 
ndrredalftfib^hd,  i(ft6r<'i'theitf>  piMi^di^  ^d 

If  i»  'ffin'e^sy  w^w  «i4^iHit>l(i0etiftg£poMte- 

^rd^t^iF  tile  lifahV  (tf  i^psttby  iWtfteli^fMsMte 
to1^ve%een  mH^e^M,  bytteto]|f<nb^«Cthe 
Assembly;  t!0wAras*th«1ofeHi\^^  ^«ftttH«  lltofeff*. 
Domingo.  Aless  ¥i^a  bi^ref^  W^e  cO^  max- 
ims df  a  selM  prudfen^e' Vbtffd;"  cfeltaiiily,  "filtViB 
been  morefhbnolirabinibVi^ir  iihar^fei'^^illfMtt 
being,  iJeAaps,"|ft«aactIVe''of' ahy  i/§urf »  tMjir 
1nte)«st^.  Yet  much  alibwance  mm.  l^'^ttMde 
for  liien  placed  in  so  delicate  and  Af^ons  a 
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,  CHAP«  situation  ad  theirs.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
li?ed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  moral  volcano,  which 
eviery  nioment  threatened  to  destroy  them;  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  shudder 
at  every  thing  whidi  by  any  possibility  could  add 
to  the  danger,  or  accelerate  the  period  of  its 
amval.  Few  persons  have  strength  itf  mind 
enough  to  preserve  dignity  at  the  risk  of  safety. 

^  it  Is  highly  probable  Uiat  the  Assembly  would 
h^i^  been  less  ui^ent  on  this  occasion,  had  not 
its  alarais  been  recently  increased  by  an  event 
wbklii'for  a  while,  kiduced  a  belief  that  Jamaica 
"waS'Onee  iHiore  on  the  point  of  experiencing  the 
ntne-  enormotm  losses,  *  and  witnessing  the  same 
disastrous  scenes,  as  &ose  to  which  it  had,  but 
a  short 'time  before,  been  exposed  by  the  Maroon 
war.>  A  negro,  of  the  name  of  Cufiey,  gathered 
!together  a, band  of  runaway  slaves,  widi  which^ 
in  the  month  of  fSebroaiy,  he  descended  from  his 
iftiuiYti^  in  the  Trelawny  mountains,  and  com- 
mittsd  depredations  on  the  settlements  in  4}ie 
ne^boukrhdodi  Their  numbess  faavkig  in^sneased 
byluae,  th^  were  the:  cause  of  much  anxiety, 
.and^  as  fear  is  «  wond^rfol  magnifier  of  dangers, 
they  >ii^e  even  j»serted  to  be  more  formidable 
than  the  Maroons  had  been.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, nppeM  that  the  party  under  Guffey  ever 
ixmsisted  of'  more  tbin  fortyftbree '  men^^ ;  but 
'  anQther  party  of  dui%/was.jMud  to  be  en  foot  in 
the  same  parish;    So  scraty  was  their  portion  of 
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courage  that  they  were  foiled  in  an  attempt     chap.  ^ 
which  they  made  to  burn  a  lone  bouse,  d^feMed 
only  by  two  white  men  and  a  negro*    Revenge 
seems  to  have  been  the  prime  or  sole  mover  of 
their  revolt ;  they  having  been  heard  to  declare 
that,  if  they  could  but  open  their  way  to  murd^ 
a  master  who  had  offended  them,  tbejr  woidd  de- 
sist from  th^r  ineuraions. 
•     Still,  m  a  country  where  tke  torch  of  4  single 
incendiary  might  spread  devastation  to  an  incal^ 
culable  extent^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tim  ter«* 
rors  of  the  plioiters  were  not  wUJhootan  apoiogy. 
In  order  to  coneert  measures  for  puttin^^iiibend  to 
these  alarms  and  depredattons^  the  House  ofr^^ 
sembly  was  called  together  by  Lord  BalMtrraf  ^  tt 
the  unusually  early  period  of  the  IStii  of  Jtuie. 
When  the  members  were  met,  i^a  lordship  in- 
formed them,  that  he  looked  upon?  the  rebellion 
to  be  of  an  extremely  dangeniQ6  nature ;  that  he 
did  not  think  either  the  militia  or  the  r^lars  the 
best-kind  of  force  to  cope  witb  .^  insurgents; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  1^  eonfitoy 
the  Accompong  Maroons^  who  bad  4}waj?s  been 
immoveably  faitbliil^  and  likewise  to  .raise  three 
compames  of  trusty  ne^xies  and  free  persons  ^f 
colour,  each  compaiiy  to  cotteist  <^  seventy  |Nri* 
vates,   under  white  officers.      The  ^  Assembly 
adopted  bis  lord$hip*s  pkn,  and  was  then  pro- 
rogued^  after  a  sitting  of  eleven  days.    The  plan 
was  vig(m)usly  execnted^  and  was  so  successfiil 
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CHAP,  that,  in  a  very  short  time^  the  rebels  were  entirely 
hunted  down,  and  that  part  of  the.  islapd  was  r&« 
stored  to  tranquillity.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  danger 
fendered  the  House  of  Assembly  more  perUnaci-^ 
0U6  than  it  citberwi^  would  b^ve.  been,,  in  it^ 
calls  for  the  prompt  removal  of  tjhe  St,  DypniingQ 
negroes. 

AfVsx  tbe.  repulse  at  Puerto  BicQ,  qp  military 
ttterprixer  was  undertakeMuring  tb«  rest  of  179T, 
tad  tbe  wl^olqof  1799»by  tb^ British*  The  J(^rQnch 
coofined  dMpir  exertjkms  to  preying  on  oui^  com* 
meroft ;  and>  tbe^  Dotpb  w«r«  as  iocqi^l^le  <4  eflM 
as^thay  w«raiuiiwiUiogta«Jttemptiti  evfin  bad  tbeir 
eapai)|}ity<beQii  ^Msphdie^  Jit^  Spi^ui^rd^  ^ne 
roused  tfa^iraelves,  in  one  instaqfi?,  to  spip^thii^ 
like  aggression*  But,,  thougb  the  ineanf  which 
tbey-employed  «i7ere  iar.  fipin  cop^mplAUe!,  those 
means  w^e.iU. seconded  by,. tbe  apirit  md  skill 
of  the  person9  whoitfaploysd  tbem* 

l4]i  tb/^  hmpe  joi  driiving  tb^  J^itish  e#^er9 
frojoa^  H(md]araai^  (Eu^pOSSi^Qn)  Always  eoniider^ 
ai^aii  eyefdoce  by  the  Spmiiitiids^  Field*mfcrshi|Ji 
0*Niel,  tbe^  gower nor-gepae»l  ofalbe  siji^roMftdiw 
|M*oviiice  of  Yacftlw,>Qo}le«t^d;a4%«€^  cq^stipg 
of  two  tboMWjd  ti^ps  aiid/6rWJ]iiwd?ed.»eftip§Q, 

whioh  h0  ciabiurkedi^  on  ^.fiolflla  «f  ^Irty^^^m^ 
vewels^  Of  vmamismti  «fi9f(tf  tbe»i<»ffaPM 
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field-marshal  took  the  command  in  person.  That    chap. 

f  VIL 

a  certain  triumfdi  was  anticipated  is  'indeed  evi- 
dent; for,  in  a  canoe  lyhich  was  subsequently 
taken  by  one  of  our  shipe^  letters  were  found 
which  were  dir^ted  to  Spanish^  officer^  who 
were  supposed  to  be  quietly  in  garrison: in  4ie 
settlement. 

These  expectaticms  were  in  some  me^sujne  ju$« 
tified  by  the  scantiness  of  the  British  foro^i^ich 
was  composed  of4>nly  tiae  king'3  $loap  Meiiinilinir 
smallar  slopps  and  Jgchocipers  mounttngalt^gp&i^ 
not  more  than  fourteen  guns^s^engiiya-flalar^^ 
<»ie  gun  eaebi  and  a  body  c^  militia  and  r^gojiira, 
not  equal  in  number  to  oneriifth  ofthe^a^^aiUA^ 
It  ^r^ately  happens,  hpwf^er,  that  th^e  coa^  of 
Hcd^uras^is  protected  by  ni^tf^f^lrim^hnentSj 

which  render  it  difficult  of  access.    Tbewbple 

•  I.  . .  >  ■  • 

coast  is  thickly  sbrewn  with  roeks^  sanfl::ba^l9^ 
and  innunfiersible  little  ialandf ^  denK^Qifti^d  kiBf  |> 
through  whicli^it  can  be  reached  oniyvb^  ctartoji)^ 
intricate  channels.  Of  these  abstnictiona  the 
Briti^  aviailed  thems^ves  in  a  judicious  manufii* 
Qn  the  land  sidey  riuet$>  morasses  ftndvte.gfioa% 
interdicted  all  approach  of!  the  enemy*  ' 

The  Spanidfds  bad  been  so  do^isly  w^tcb^d 
by  the  look-out  boalSi  )|bat  every  moiremept  was 
known  tb  t^  dfsfendeA  of  the  s^Ltkjm^t.  'Xbw 
Ibtilla  arrived  bff  4ite  co«»t  ia  tim  bq^iwiiPigQf 
SppteiUber^  179S.  A  {fart<xfitattenqs»tediK^^^ 
8d,  to  fofRe  a  pa^sagf^to  th^fw^fttwi^^ 
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chap!'    t€^p-key  shoals^  and  ttiis  attempt  it  renewed  on 
^^^'      the  sQCceeding  day ;  but  the  assailants  were,  in 


itgs.  bQth  instances,  beaten  b»ck,  though  they  were 
opposed  only  by  gun-boats  manned  with  colonial 
volunteers.  The  defeated  vessels  returned  to  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron,  which  had  anchored 
at  some  distance;  and  the  British  profited  by 
their  retreat,  to  remove  and  destroy  the  directing 
beacons  and  stakes,  which  the  enemy  had  placed 
in  the  channel.  On  the  sixth,  with  an  addition 
of  strength,  they  again  made  an  attack,  and  were 
ag^iii  repulsed  with  loss. 

Finding  that  this  entrance  was  impenetrable, 
the  Spaniards  turned  their  attention  to  the  side 
of  St  George's  key,  which  lies  to  windward/'On 
perceiving  this  ^movement.  Captain  Moss,  in  the 
Merlin,   immediately  sailed   from   Belize,   and 
reached  St.  George's  key  by  noon  on  the  next 
day.    The  British  squadron  was  then  drawn  up, 
directly  abr«ist  of  the  opening,  with  the  Merlin 
in  the  centre.    At  the  same  time,  lest  the  in- 
vader j;  should  endttvour  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  main  land  to  the  northward,   Lieutenant- 
colonel  Barro^v  took  prompt  add  effectual  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of 'the  settlement  in  that 
quarter. 

It  WW  not^tWthe  10th  that  the  Spaniards 
recovered  sdEcienft  ^  s^t^'  6r  weif  sufficiently 
prepared,  to*  recomtoence  their  attethpts. '  ^At 
noon,  *nine  of  their  largest  vessels,  with  several 
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smaller,  all  crowded  with  men,  bore  resolutely    chap. 
down  on  the  British  squadron,  by  the  aid  of  both 
sails  and  oars.  Tlie  other  ships  lay  at  a  distance, 
ready  upon  occasion  to  take  part  in  the  conteist. 
The  action  soon  began,  and  Iteted  two  hoifrs  and 
a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time' the  Spa&iards 
cut  their  cables,  and  went  off  in  grtet  confusion.' 
Their  flight.  Was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  reinforcement  of  stinaH  tttifC^ 
with  about  two  himdred  men,  from  ih^  shore. 
Such  was  ibe  ^eagerniess^  of  the  colonlid  dUffitla 
to  join  their  friends,  that,  on  hearing  that  Cap- 
tain Moss^  was  engaged  with  the  invttdi^j  "Ihey 
hurried  into  whatever  boats  or  canoes  theycoold 
find,  so  as  absolutely  to  impede  th6  embitkiXidn 
of  the  regular  b*oops.     Even  the  ^aves^wete 
eager  to  take  their  share  in  the  dangers  of  tb6 
day. . 

Thus  foiled,  the  field^marsha)  hovered  round 
the  scene  of  action  fer  nearly  a  week  longer,  and 
then  led  his  baffled  armament  back  to-  the  ports 
of  Yucatan ;  and^so  convinced  war  he  of  Us^iti'- 
ability  to  make  any  impressim  bn  them;  that; 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war;  the  settters  at 
Honduras  were  allowed  to  remdin  unmolested  by 
any  hostile  enterprise. 

An  achievement  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  was  performed  by  a  taiall  party  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  tbou^  not  important 
from  its .. magnitude  *  or  consequences^  deserves 
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CHAP,  notice  as  a  spleadid  proof  of  courage,  ami  as  a 
strikkig  contrast  to  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  iipoa  Honduras.  ^Finding  that  -the 
priTateers  of  the  enemy,  on  the  coasts  of  Camana 
9nd  Parif^  eluded  our.  cruizers,  by  taking  shelter 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fort&of  RiaCaribe  and 
Gurupanp,  Captain  Dickson,  of  the  Victorieuse 
brig,  resolved. to  destroy  the  forts  and  brin^off 
tbeir  guns.  This  scheme  was  approved  of  by 
Colonel  ficton,  the  governor  of  Trinidad^  xAkQ 
ordered  forty  of  the  Royal  gangers  to  be  tm^ 
barked,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Laurel.  Tho 
Yiptorieuse,  i;i  company^  with  ^he  Zephyr  bri^ 
then  sailed  to  Rio  Caribe,  whiqh  they  reached  <u^ 
thp^ni^t  of  tl^e  third  of  Septembetr  At  two  iin 
the  morning,  the  tro^s  and  some  4;eainfn  yfet^i 
landed,  to  assail  the  forts  in  the  rear,  while 
the.  brigs  attacked  them  in  front  The 
Spanijsh  commaniUnl^  however^  chQse  father 
ta^^ve:  up  his  guns  th%^  to  hamipe)  a  cNdtest 
Having  accomplished  this  pfu-f  of  thf;  serylee, 
Captftpi  Pickson  sailed  to  Gunipano^  where  be 
arrtved  in  tb§  aftempon*  A  Fren€|>  privateer 
was  th0St  at  anchor-in  tjie  |iafbc)i;r.  A.fl^gof 
trfree  was  immediately  -seht  in,  ..to  demand  it3 
surrender  Confident  in  hi^  ^rfpgl|i,  |hecom- 
mftndant  ansiyared,  not-  pnly-that'J^e  would  pro-  • 
tect  the  ship,  bu^  th^  tbe^itish  m)|st  gi?e^p 
the  gan^  t|)|^  ba4  been  taten  at  Hio  {Qaribe^ 
He  was  soon  taught  ai^otfaet  lafiiguage.     Tb« 
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Rcm^jBrs  and  thv'ty  seamen  w^re  landed^  to  as-  chap 
sault  the  forts,  on  which  at  the  same  tUoe  the 
vessels  opened  a  warm  cannonade.  In  tpa 
mimM^  the  lower  fort  was  carried.  The  SpanU 
aids  also  struck  their  cdours  on  the  upper  fqrt^ 
(>ut  the  French  hoisted  theirs,  and  contioqed  tbcf 
ddsnce.  In  five  minutes  more,  howev^,  th^ 
uppiur  fort  shared  the  fate  of  the  lower.  The 
victors  dismantled  the  works,  and  carried  off  ttei 
artillery  and  the  privateer.  This  gallapt  exploit 
was  performed  by  a  party  not  pne-fovrth  i|s 
aU^ng  as  that  which  it  overcame;  the  Spaniards 
iHid  French  being  at  least  three  hundred  in  nam-- 
bcr. 

The  reqewed  war  on  the  continent  of  ^orqpre^ 
and  the  neoessi^  of  making  strenuous  exertims 
if^  th^t  quarter,  was  probably  t][ie  reason  that,  in 
Ih?  ye^r  17^9^  the  British  ministers  did  not  push 
the  wfir  agiftiqst  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies 
DQ  tihft.  Ameri<^  mainrl^nd,  and  in  |he  West^ 
Ja(iia,4slwids, .  Only  ppe  addition  ww  made^lo 
our  iwiJioni^ligriii^ijriu^  in  the  western  hcpiisphere, 
«jd.that  vm  efecfed  V9l^  by  willing  tmosfer, 
^h«(|.)»y  the  prov««s  or  dre^d,^  o^r  ^r^s, 

.  ThftiWlwy  ftUud^  to. is  that  of  Suriqftaij 
%iphj|bitajj^,9/  i^h^?h  were  pot  so  bliad  to 
thei?|5it8resta*.nf9t,to.,fee  th9t,!tb»yjiyere.,mQre 
lijt^3^,^q  flowri?^'  Wd«RT  th(p  pftwe^^^  protection 
^l^l^d^  t|m«.|»<jfer|  ^.  biig^tioginfluei^e  of 
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CHAP,  government  was  to  republican  Prance.  Of  the 
fiiendly  sentiments  of  the  colonists^  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  ministers  were  well  informed. 
Be^this  as  it  may,  they  sent  instructions  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Trigge,  to  sail  with  a  part  of  his 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  colony.        :    v 

*As  soon  as  the  general  had  collected,  from 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  Martinico,  the  troops 
whichrwererfecessaty,  he  embarked  them  in  Port 
Royal"  Bay,  on  board  of  two  sail  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates,  commanded  'by  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, who  put  to  sea  on  the  last  of  July.  A 
vessel  had  previously  been  £spatched^  to  rccon- 
nb!lre  the  coastj  and  to  prevent  intelligence  from 
being  conVteycrf^ta -the  point  of  attack.  The 
squadron  reached  its  destination,  off  the  moufl* 
of  the  river,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August.  Imme- 
diately on  its  coming  to  anchor,  the  genieral  and 
admiral  sent  a  message  on  shore,  calling  upondie 
governor  to  surrender.  On  his  part  there  was 
no  disposition  to  resist.  Had  there  been '  any, 
the  means  were  not  wanting  to  second  it ;  so  far 
at  least  as  to  render  the  conquest  not  a  bloodless 
achievement.  After  some  amicable  debating, 
however,  as  to  the  terms,  which  the  invaders  were^ 
for  more  than  one  reason,  willing  to  make  as 
beneficial  as  possible,  &e  capitulation  was  settled, 
and  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  and  the  forts  and 
redoubts  in  its  vicinity,  were  directly  givoi  up  to 
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the  Britiah.    The  colonial  proprietors  receired^    chap. 
their  new  noast^rs  with  undii^ued  pleasure;  a;td 
the  Dutch  troops  entered  into  the  British  service 
with  the  same  readiness  which  had  been  display- 
ed, by  their  countrymen  at  Demerara. 

With  one  exception,  the  British  colonies  re*, 
mained  not  only  undisturbed  but  unmenaced^ 
during  this  year.  Nor  in  the  occurrence  which 
formed  the  exception  was  there  much  to  be 
dreaded.  Unable  to  make  any  impression  by 
open  force,  the  republicans  found  themselves 
obliged  to  resort  to  treach^ ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  better  fortune  than  attended 
them  when  they  engaged  in  a  more  honourable 
mode  of  warfare.  Jamaica  was  their  ol^ect. 
General  Romme,  who  had  been  sent  from  France 
as>  commissioner  to  St.  DoipingOi  fwmed  a  plan 
for  invading  Jamaica,  and  for  seconding  his  in- 
vasion, by  means  of  an  insurrection  of  the  French 
prisoners  and  the  negroes  and  Maroons.  His 
agents,  for  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  in  th^ 
island,  were  Sa^portas^  a  violent  jacobin,  and 
Duboison,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  Dessource's 
colonial  regiinent  in  British  pay,  and  who,  on  the 
disbanding  of  ^e  black  troops  by  General  Mait- 
Ic^d^  was  induced  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
enemy*  To  their  en^ployer  magnificent  promises, 
^4l>9l^^y^  the  case,;were  ntade  Jby  these  emis- 

^^%i  iBF^JP^My  ^y  %^89!^4^  "^bo  used  to 
undertali^  nc^cturnal  excursions^  in  which  he  pre- 
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the  GHarles-Tbwn  Mamohs  and  the  dit^ifi.  To 
dtJ^p6Tt  tile  insurrection,  whi^h  was  to  hk  thai 
brcrti^dboat,  General  Rommte  lelf^Tt^  hinfiself 
at  Cape  Frafij^oisi  to  raffle  M!veral  corf>s  df  trbttps; 
amotig  wiiieh  wds  one  bearing  the  dedominiition 
of  t£6  Li^ia^  Dmboli^ue,  a  Qdine  to  'which'  Ifc 
ifrodld/dbubtieds,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  thiit 
it  had^  an  tmdenii^le  tide.  In  order  to  provMe 
himseEf  wilih  tmtiiports,"  it  ^as  his^  intetitidir  ttt 
§eizeupan:streh  Amdrican  Vd^^lli  ids  canfi«/  wHhte 
his  reabh.  Erona  -Toussidht  lie  wished  to  Sik\lr 
isdme  t«ftU&i^  al^^tatice;  but  &e  sable  chief  t^«!1 
knew  that  it  y»ijk  nbt  to  his  itftenest  tO  entfoorcige 
the  )schettie  J  and;  therefore;  wiftout  direttly  ee<f- 
surnig  it,  ^  cohtrtved  to  €ftude  ti  'participation, 
1)y  d^laring  ths»  Hie  couM  n6t  ip&tt  tthy  bf  ^& 
IroopS;  and  that,  in  fkct;  maiftiat  meadurcis^weH^ 
Unnecessary,  as^he^rpbse  toight  at  aiiy  rilherlie 
accomplished  by  a  few  of  his  {)rbtlamatSdn^. 
Rothkne  wa^  thus  Mt  to  hin  owti  resources* '  - 
Some  mischief  might;  ilevertbeless,  have  beeti 
done,  had  itot  the  government  of  Jamaica  receivM 
timely  intelligence  of  what  was  meditated.  Po'r 
this  inWligehce  it  was  indebtM  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Grant  at  St.  Do- 
noingo,  ks  comrtiercial  cotnmissidner;  By  hts 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  French  language 
and  manners,  Mr.  Douglas  not  only  ingratiated 
himself  with  Toussaint,  but  also  with  many 
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Others^  who  liad  it  in  their  po^r  to  ^ve  him  !n^     chap. 
formatiQU  re&pecti^g  the  plans  of  th6  French 
i^ulers  against  the  British  colonies.    In  this  ii^y 
hemaisaged  to  obtain  sotne  knowledge  of  Graieral 
Rommc^s  project    Eager  to  gain  a  perfect  in- 
sight of  it,  ^be  formed  the  hold  4tid  hazardous 
scheme  of  personally  visitii^  th&  Gape.^    Tbns^ 
saint  endeaTOured  in  vain  to  disaitdde  him  from 
this  perilous  undertaking.     He  persisted ;  knd, 
passing  himself  off  as  a  Freodtimarf,  and  pro- 
Isected  by  the  influ^^ice  of  Toussaitft's  name,  he^ 
safely  ahd  felly  effected  hisf^iirpdJe.    His  dis- 
patches  enabled  the  governm^t  (tf^  Jamaica  tt> 
seize  the  two  spies,  who  were  then  on  boaixlia 
'tessel  in  Kingston  hai^bour,  md  even  to  iseciiiV^ 
the  secret  drawer  ^ontdning  theit  oorre^pohdence, 
plans,  and  other  papers.  He  fib^^sifecbntnbu ted 
ttUl  fwther^  to  firratrate  the  projedi,  by;  warning 
the  Am^edeOs  of  the  geheral's  intiritio»  of  :sei«- 
ing .their:, vessels.  •  ">  f '.ri.-Mn  nor-  ' 

Itvdoes  not  appear 'thati^ese^raisierahlecogt^ 
had  yet  done  much  in  furtbeilBinds  of  t<he^-^as- 
ter'a  scheme.  "Afdw  stands  of  airms  wef^  dug 
up  out  of  the  sand,  near  Fort  Ch£H>l6s,  ai^  a  box 
of  natkltial  cockades,  which  had  heen  setaSoat 
inrjthe  harbour,  that  it  Itiight  find  its  ^vay  on 
shori^  was  piqked  up  by  a  fisherman.  Duboison 
sa^i^  his  life  by  disclosing  every  thing  that  he 
l^ew»  ;  Saspprtas  was  hanged  at  Kingston,  and 
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CHAP,    hts  execution  was  performed  with  as  much  sor 
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s^^  lemnity  as  possible,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
1800.  Frenchmen  who  were  then  numerous  in  the  town, 
and  some  of  whom  were  suspected  of  at  least 
viewing  with  too  favourable  an  eye  the  sinister 
designs  of  their  republican  countrymen.  The 
hopes  and  exertions  of  General  Romme,  what* 
ever  they  may  have  been^  expired  with  his 
agents* 

The  warlike  operations  of  the  year  1 800  were 
confined  to  the  conquest,  or  ratha*  to  the  receiv- 
ing the  submission,  of  the  island  of  Cunupoa. 
From  that-  arsenal  of  mischief,  Guadaloupe,  a 
body  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  French  troops 
was  dispatched  to  seize  upon  the  island,  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  preserved  a  sort  of  nen- 
trali^.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  by  no  means 
pleased  at  the  bought  of  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  Gallic  friends ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly refiised  to  submit  to  the  invading  force. 
Hostilities  were  in  consequence  commenced. 
Convinced  that  their  own  resources  were  not 
sufficient  to  bear  them  out  in  the  contest,  the 
Dutch,  early  in  September,  applied  to  the  British 
for  assistance^  which  was  readily  granted.  Cap-* 
tain  Watkins,  in  the  Nereid,  fortunately  arrived 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  enemy  were 
preparing  to  storm  the  principal  fort.  The 
island  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  his 
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Majeity,  oa  very  fimnimbte  terms;  aod  d»    <^p* 
Frencfay  now  kopeless  of  sneocss,  sbttHdaned  thor 
enterprise.' 

The  fbrmatioii  of  the  norltaem  «oalipdcncy 
in  Eiiiof^  finiDiBlied  ^British  govemmeiity  in 
ISai,  witiiifRiMi  objeiitootf  «tteck«  Ordersiiere 
in  eonsequenoe  sent  out  to  the  nnlilary^infd 
umbX  ccHntnanders,  to  reduce  the  SivediabtfDlaoy. 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Danish  coIonies:4|ff 
Sti  JohOi  St.  Thomas  and  Sfln^oGiim^  ^  5  i  I 

Vbe  Idrce  destined  for  tlup  Jpmpdae  ^ossarted 
of  the  tinrd  and  eleventh  negimentsaof  foot^.  the 
ei^ih  West^India  reghnent^  and^  a  detachmmt 
of  the  R(^al  Artittcryi;  the. whole  under  Lieu- 
tenant^geneml  Trigge.  The  squadcon  appeared 
before  St.  BartholomMf>  on  the -ninefeeenth.  of 
Mavch^  and  as  the  island  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  defence,  its  mili^^uy  estahKshnient  coosiairii^ 
mei^yL  of  twenty«one  :men^  it  Msrrendered  at  the 
first  summons. 

H»4ng  been  joined^  on  the  twenty-thitd,  by 
a  strong  mnforcement  from  £ngland,  the  com- 
manders resolved  to  attempt  die  reduction  of  the 
nei^ibouring  island  of  St.  Martin's,  in  ordo*  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  their  recent  acquisition.  St. 
Martin's  was 'in  die  joi^t  occupation  of  the 
French  and  Dufob ;  and  it  was  ndt  >  tery  pro- 
bable that  thfe  French  would  be  quiet  neighbours, 
whatever  the  Dutch  might  be.  The  fleet  stood 
into  Litde  Cole  Bay,  on  the  morning  of  the 
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CHAP,  twantyvfourtli^  and  the  troops  were  got  ready  for 
dbembarkation.  One  brigade,  of  one  tbouiaad 
eight  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  attack  Fort 
Chesterfield,  near  the  town  of  Marigot,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Fmch  quarter  of  the  island.  The 
second  brig^e^  led  by  Brigadier-general  Mait- 
land,  was  to  land  near  Fort  Amsterdam^  and  to 
reduce  that  fort,  and  the  town  of  Philipsbiffi^, 
in  the  Dutch  quarter. 

It  was  expected  thi^  the  principal  resistaaoe 
would  be  made  at  Fort  Chesterfield,  bul^  contrary 
to  this  expectation,  the  enemy  had  concentrated 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  force  in  the  Dutch 
quarter.  At  first  diey  seemed  disposed  to  make 
a  vigorous  opposition.  A  large  body  of  them, 
with  two  field  pieces,  fell  upon  four  companies 
of  the  sixty-fourth  regiment,  headed  by  Lieu- 
tenant'colonel  Pakenbam,  and  two  companies  of 
the  eighth  West-India  regiinent  They  were^ 
however,  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon, 
and  of  fif^  or  sixty  men.  The  West-India  regi- 
ment, composed  of  new  negroes,  who  had  never 
before  faced  a  foe,  behaved  upon  this  occasion 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  This  rude  repulse 
had  the  eflfect  of  thoroughly  discouraging  the 
enemy ;  so  that,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  colony  remained 
in  the  possession  cf  the  British.  One  privateer 
of  twelve  guQS,  and  several  vessds,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  victors. 
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The  geonral  and  admiral  next  proceeded  to    gsap. 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jdin,  and  thence  to  Santa  sj!^ 
Cruz^  all  of  which  colonies  submitted  without     ^^^* 
attemptiz^  any  resistance ;  the  governors  being 
not  only  without  the  means  of  resisting,  but  even 
ignorant  that  war  was  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  northern  powers. 

The  last  event  which  occurred  during  this 
wiu*  was  the  capitulation  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Eustatia  and  Saba,  which  took  |dace  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April.  The  French  having  quit* 
ted  St  Eustatia,  President  Thomson  of  St  Chris- 
topher's lost  not  a  moment  in  ordering  Lieuten- 
ant-cokmel  Blunt  to  sail  with  a  detachmmt  to 
sene  it,  with  the  double  view  of  giving  security 
to  the  surrounding  islands,  and  recovering  a 
number  of  negroes  who  had  .eloped  from  St. 
Christopher's.  A  hundred  men  were  deemed 
enou^  to  execute  this  service.  No  atteippt  was 
made  to  oppose  the  British.  Forly«ei^t  pieces 
of  cannon,  of  various  calibres,  were  found  upon 
the  batteries. 

The  contest  between  England  and  France 
had  now  continued  neariy  nim  years,  and  both 
parties  had  severely  suflbred.  Neither  of  the 
belligerent  powers  could  expect  to  gain  much  by 
continuing  hostilities  against  the  other ;  but 
France  had  less  to  gain  than  England,  whose 
naval  ascendancy  it  was  in  vain  for  her  to  at- 
tempt to  destrpy.    Her  own  navy  was  crushed ; 
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m      CHAP,     that  of  htr  fiitigued  and  reluctant  allies  was 

scarcely  if  at  all  in  a  better  state ;  and  the  hope 


^^^'      which  bad  looked  to  the  northern  powers  for 
Qiaritlme  aid,  was  blasted  by  the  thunder  of 
Nekpn  at  Ck>penhagen.   It  was,  for  several  rea- 
sons,  of  importance  to  the  First  Consul  to  giin  a 
breathing  time^  and  to  recover  by  peace  those 
colonies  which  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of 
wresting  by  wax  from  the  grasp  of  his  potent  ad- 
versary.   On  the  other  hand,  the  British  minis- 
ierSy  newly  come  into  office,  having  little  natural 
hold  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  willing  to 
^n  popularity  with  the  multitude,  were  not 
averse  from  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  close.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  on  both  sides  was  the  peace 
of  Amiens.     Many  persons  hailed  this  peace 
with  unfeigned  delight,  and  flattered  themselves 
that  the  restored  friendship  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  of  long  duration ;  but  other  and  harper- 
sifted  politicians  derided  those  pacific  dreams, 
and  piredicted  tha^  at  no  distant  period,  England 
would  be  compelled  to  resume  the  sword,  and, 
under  less  fiivourable  circumstances  than  the 
present,  to  contend  for  her  very  existence,  with  a 
more  inveterate,  artfiil,  and  formidable  foe  than 
had  yet  been  opposed  to  her. 

If  we  look  to  the  result  of  this  war,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  not  such  as 
could  afford  any  gratification  to  British  feeling. 
The  first  object  of  the  contest,  namely,  the  put- 
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tifig  dowtt  of  the  republican  govenunenty  was  csaf^ 
iit?er  viffoiwoly  and  wisely  pursued,  and  was 
early  abuidoned.  The  seeood  declared  otgect,* 
dxat  of  iDdemnity  for  the  past  and. security  tot 
the  future^  can  scarcelyi  by  any  pervMion  of 
language,  be. said  to  have  been  attained.  On 
the  European  continent,  the  power  of  France 
was  immensely  aggrandized ;  in  her  colonies  she 
lost  notbmg.  Nay,  she  was,  in  ftict^  exceedingly 
ben^ted  by  their  temporary  submission  to  her 
enemy;  as  that  enemy  restored  them  fructified 
by  an  abundant  portion  of  British  capital.  The 
giins  of  England  were  Ceylon  in  the  east,  akid 
Trinidad  in  the  west ;  acquittdons  which  afforded 
fertile  themes  of  sarcasm  and  bitter  scorn  to 
those  who  disapproved  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  which  were  certainly  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  her  exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  were 
still  less  adequate  to  secure  her  in  future  firom  a 
repetition  of  the  dangers  which  had  threatened 
her  in  the  past. 

Yet,  as  £ur  as  relates  to  the  West  Indies,  had 
success  depended  only  on  a  lavish,  and  it  may  be 
said  a  careless,  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
it  could  not  have  failed  to  crown  the  British 
efforts.  Not  less,  but  probably  rather  more,  than 
thirty  thousand  sddiers  were  victims  of  pesti^ 
lence  and  the  sword ;  more  than  as  many  millions 
of  money  were  spent  in  the  protracted  struggle. 
It  would  be  easy  ty>  demonstrate  that  an  army  of 
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c»Lip.  such  magnitude,  jikilfully  oc^manded»  and  timely 
w^^^i/  employed  in  Eoropei  nu^tt^  at  various  epochs  of 
^^^  the  war,  have  accomjdished  the  ruin  of  the  re* 
publican  govenuneot  But  the  fractions  whidi 
might  have  composed  it  were,  on  the  contrary, 
destined  to  moulder  away  uselessly  and  inglori* 
ously,  in  a  contest  witii  an  unworthy  foe,  or  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  disease^  St.  Domingo,  in 
particular,  was  a  devouring  and  unfathomable 
gulph  for  the  swallowing  tip  of  money  ^and  of 
lives. 

The  master  error  of  those  who  conducted  the 
war  seems  to  have  been  their  practice  of  never 
rousing  themselves  to  an  exertion  which  should, 
at  the  very  outset,  overbear  all  resistance  on  tiie 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  should  subsequenUy  en* 
sure  obedience^  by  rendering  rebellion  hopeless. 
Had  the  force  originally  confided  to  Sir  Charles 
Grey  been  sufficient  to  sweep  the  republicans 
from  the  French  idands;  we  might  have  retained 
a  firm  hold  of  our  conquests,  infinite  bloodshed 
would  have  been  spared,  and  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincenfs  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  be 
desolated  by  a  licentious  banditti.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  the  armament  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Ab(»r- 
cromby.  But,  instead  of  making  war  on  a  great 
scale,  those  who  had  the  managemeiit  of  afi^urs, 
and  who^  at  must  be  remembered,  had  ahaost 
imlimited  means,  chose  to  confine  themsdves  to 
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an  unmeamiig  saccesaioa  of  petty  efforts.  In-  chap. 
stead  of  settiogOQ  foot  a  formidable  army,  whieh 
might  at  dace  strike  a  decisive  blow^  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  an  army  origioally  too  weak'^for 
its  purpose,  which  hourly  diminished  in  strength, 
and  of'  which  the  thinned  and  4^pirited  ranks 
were  hardly  filled  up  by  the  scanty  reinforcements 
finom  the  mother  country.  They  recruited  for 
the  hospitAl  and  the  grave ;  not  for  the  i>reach 
and  the  field  of  battle.  Such  a  mode  of  warfare 
is,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  military  resources  of  a  state,  apd  to  degrade 
its  military  character.  Boldness,  promptitude, 
and  energy,  are  among  the  foremost  of  the  quaU* 
ties  which  should  be  possessed  by  men  wha^  are 
desirous  to  bring  a  coiitqst  to  ^  glorious  cpiiclu- 
sion.  These  were  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the 
ministers  who  had  the  direction  of  the  West- 
Indian  war ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  pot  wonderful 
that  the  ^ct  produced  fell  so  lamentably  short 
of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  e^cpected, 
fix)m  the  means  which  were  employed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. — War  recdm^ 
menced  in  the  West  Indies. — Landing  effected 
at  St.  Lucia. — Mome  Fortune  taken  by  stomt. 
—Siirrender  of  the  island  of  Tobago.— ^Reduc- 
tion of  DemerarUf  Essequibo  and  Berbice. — 
Expedition  against  Antigua  defeated. — Pro- 
cee£ngs  of  the  squadron  off  St.  Domngo. — ■* 
Surrender  of  Rochambeau.  —  Conquest  of 
SMfiafn: — A  French  squadron  arrives  in  the 
"  *  West  Indies. — Contributions  levied  by  it  upon 
Domimca  and  other  islands.^^A  second  squa- 
dron, under  Admiral  Vtlleneuvey  arrvoes  at 
Martinico. — Surrender  of  the  Diamond  Rock. 
— Can^aign  of  1 806  entirely  naval.' — Capture 
of  a  French  squadron  by  Admiral  Duckworth. 
— The  French  fleet,  under  Guillaumez,  arrvoes 
at  Martinico. — Capture  of  the  Pomona,  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba.-^^urafoa  taken  by  Captain 
Brisbane. 

CHAP.  The  peace,  or  rather  hollow  truce,  of  Amiens 
was  but  of  short  duration.  The  continued  en* 
croachments  of  the  French  ruler,  his  contemptu* 
ous  insolence,  and  his  obvious  designs  against  the 
safety  of  this  country,  rendered  it  impossiUe  any 
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longer  to  remain  at  amity  with  a  power  which  it  chap. 
was  less  <iangerous  to  encounter  as  an  enemy  than 
to  receive  as  a  friend.  In  little  more  than  ei^teen 
jpionths  the  sword  was  once  more  drawn,  and  a 
contest  was  commenced,  which,  as  had  beeii 
predicted,  was  to  be  carried  on  with  far  greater 
violence  than  any  former  one  had  been,  and  was 
not  to  he  terminated  till  after  a  long  and*  weary 
stni^le,  and  the  final  ruin  of  one  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties. 

The  West  Indies  were,  of  course,  again  a 
theatre  for  warlike  operations.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Great  Britain,  that  the  First  Consul  had  bent 
all  his  military  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, so  as  to  leave  his  other  islands  in  a.  com- 
paratively unguardled  state,  and  that  the  powerful 
army  which  Le  Clerc  had  landed  in  that  colony 
was  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  situation,  by  the 
pertinacious  hostility  of  its  negro  opponents,  add 
the  malignity  of  th^  climate.  Had  St.  Domingo, 
bem. easily  reduced  to  subjection,  the  French 
troops  would,  at  this  moment,  have  been  ready 
to  pour  down  upon  the  Britishi  possessions ;  and, 
however  favourable  to  us  the  result  of  the  conflict 
mil^t^have  been,  thene  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
colooies  would  have  severely^  suffeved.  As  it  was, 
the'  French,  at  the  brealdiig  out  of  the  war,  were 
in  noieoodition  to  form  any  schemes  of  conquest 
4>r  invasion ;  and  the  Britiidi  had,  in  consequence, 
full  opportonity  to  act  vigorously  against  them. 
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CHAP.  St.  Luda  was  the  first  object  aimiost  which 

VIII 

our  arms  were  directed.    The  troops  were  env 


^^^'  barked  at  Barbadoes^  on  the.  nineteeDtb  of  Jun^ 
and  on  the  twenty-first  they  were  disembarked  in 
Choc  Bay.  At  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  French  outposts  were^iriven  in,  and  the  town 
of  Castries  was  taken.  The  governor,  General 
Nogues,  retired  with  the  whole  of  his  force  to  the 
strong  post  of  Morne  Fortune.  As  he  refiised 
to  accedfe  to  any  terms,  and  as  the  approaching 
rains,  on  which  the  French  commander  doubtless 
relied,  would  make  it  almost  impracticable  to 
carry  on  a  siege,  General  Grinfield,  notwidi* 
standing  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  resolved 
to  attempt  an  immediate  assault  The  storming 
todc  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For 
s(Mne  time  the  gpurrison  made  a  gallant  stand; 
but  the  spirit  of  tBe  assailants  at  length  over«- 
came  every  obstacle.  In  half  an  hour  all  the 
works  were  carried  at  the  ppint  of  the  bayonet 
It  reflects  high  honour  on  the  conquerors,  thal^ 
from  the  moment  when  they  had  effected  tbrir 
entrance  into  the  fortress,  their  animosity  was  at 
an  end^  and  not  a  single  individual  of  their  late 
enemies;  was  either  Idlied  or  iik)uiided.  The  tolal 
less^  in  slain  and  hurt,  on  our  ^de  was  betweto  doe 
hundred  and  thirty  and .  one  hundred  and  forty 
men.  That  of  the  Fcench  was.  considemble ; 
and  the  number  cxf  the  prisoners  was  six  hundred 
and  forty.    This  blow  was  decisive  of  the  fite^ 
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ef  the  cplony ;  Pigeon  Island  and  all  the  other     chap. 
posts  being  deUvered  np  without  a  further  stmg*- 
gle. 

From  St.  Luciai  after  a  stay  of  only  three 
days,  General  Grinfield  proceeded  to  Tobago, 
which  he  reached  on  the  thirtieth  of  June.  In 
this  island  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  no  open  or 
secr^  resistapce  from  the  colonists,  nearly  all  of 
them  English,  and  Mfbo  had  reluctantly  returned 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  forces  were  landed 
and  marched  to  Scarborough,  without  any  oppo* 
sition  being  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
ei^cept  from  a  single  battery,  quickly  silenced,  at 
the  moment  of  disefi^rkation.  The  governor. 
General  Cesar  Bertbier,  was^  in  truth,  too  weak 
to  endeavour  to  resist  the  proj^s  of  the  British. 
Op  the  first  summons  he  ccmsented  to  capitulate, 
and  his  feeble  garrison,  consisting  of  somewhat 
mpre  than  two  hunflred  soldiers  and  sailms,  laid 
down  their  arms^  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
tQt.retum  to  France. 

The  colonies  of  Demerara>  Essequibo  and 
3eFbiee»  wei^  the  next  hostile  possessions  which 
SfthiQilted  to  our  authority.  It  would  be  a  per** 
vei«pn  of  language  to  tarm  them  conquests,  as 
they  wiQingly  placed  themselves  under  British 
protection.  Dur^ig  the  interval  between  their 
surrender  in  1796  and  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
many  English  sulgects  had  settled  in  them,  and 
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CHAP,  the  Dutch  colonists  themselves  were,  in  general, 
v^^v^  not  unfriendly  to  their  new  rulers.  This  alone, 
^^^'  even  without  the  dread  of  the  destruction  inevi- 
tably  arising  from  our  enmity^  should  th^  be  rash 
enough  to  provoke  it,  would  have  been  suflicient 
to  make  the  people  of  Demerara  reluctant  to 
oppose  us.  But 'at  this  moment  they  had  a 
strong  reason  for  looking  to  us  as  deliverers, 
rather  than  as  enemies.  The  notorious  Victor 
Hugues  was  now  governor  of  Cayenne,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief  was  as  much  alive  in  him  as 
ever.  He  had  collected  around  him  a  formidable 
band  of  desperadoes,  with  which  it  was  his  avow- 
ed intention,  first  to  seise  upon  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  revolutionize  the  British 
Wei^-India  colonies.  Such  a  threat  as  this,  from 
such  a  man,  was  not  a  little  calculated  to  Mcite 
alarm  in  his  Batavita  neighbours.  Certain  that 
the  colonial  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  introductory  part  of  his 
project,  a  portion  of  the  colonists  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Barbadoes,  to  apply  fof  succour. 
A  iag  of  truce  was  immediately  sent  from  that 
island,  with  an  Essequibo  proprietor  on  board, 
and  through  bis  medium  the  ulterior  mode  of 
pioceeding  is  believed  to  have  been  setded. 
The  Netley  was  also  stationed  off  the  coast,  to 
procure  inftutnation,  and  collect  boats  to  convey 
the  troops  on  shore. 

This  having  been  done,  a  division,  under 
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General  Gribfield,  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the    chap. 

VIII. 

last  day  of  August,  and  arrived  off  the  river  of 
Demerara  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  foUowmg 
month.     A  summons  was  sent  in,  which,  of 
course,  produced  an  immediate  smrender.    De- 
merara and  Esse^uibo  were,  in  consequence, 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Britii^,  on  the  same 
day;  and  Colonel  Nichdscm  was  then  detadied 
to  Berbice,  which  was  yielded  up  to  him  on  the 
twenty-fourth.  Had  the  colonists  not  considered 
the  seining  invaders  as  friends,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  might  have  made  the  reduction  of  these 
colcmies  an  arduous  task ;  as  their  force  was  not 
short  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  for  some  distance 
from  the  land,  would  have  rendered  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
undertaking  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  enemy. 

While  this  expedition  was  on  its  way  to  De- 
merara, the  governor  of  Guadaloupe  formed  a 
scheme,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  done  considerable  damage,  and  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvaaience  to  our  navy.  His 
design  was  to  destroy  the  pc»'t  and  dock-yard  of 
Ei^tbh  Harbour,  in^Antigua.  For  this  purpose 
he  embarked  seven  hundred  men,  in  thirteen 
schooners.  Fortunately,  however,  they  had  not 
time  to  complete  their  short  passage.  They  were 
fallen  in  with,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  by  the 
Emerald  frigate,  which  captured  three  of  them, 
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CHAP,     and  drove  the  rest  of  them  back  to  Guadaloape; 
vm.  ^  '^ 

under  the  batteries  of  which  they  with  difficulty 

escaped. 

St  Domingo,  which  was  now  the  grav^  of  a 
French  army,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  a  British, 
proved  also  in  no  smaU  d^ree  injurious  to  the 
navy  of  France.    At  the  latter  end  of  Jime  a 
Briti^  squadnm  appeared  off  that  island,  and 
was  exceedingly  active  in  harassing  die  enemyj 
and  intercepting  succours.    The  Mignonne  cor<- 
vette,  of  dghteen  guns,  was  cut  out  cS  Cape 
Nicholas  Mole,  on  die  twenty-irinth  of  June,  by 
the  boats  of  the  Goliath ;  on  the  first  of  July^ 
La  Creole  frigate,  of  forty-four  guns,  with  G^ne^ 
ral  Morgan,  bis  staff,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty 
French  troops,  was  captured  off  the  same  place, 
by  Commodore  Bayntun,  who  likewise  took  a 
schooner,  on  the  same  day,  with  a  hundred  bloods- 
hounds  from  Cuba ;  and,  on  the  eleventh.  Cap- 
tain Bissel,  in  the-  Racoon  sloop,  made  himsdf 
master  of  the  Lodi  of  twenty  guns,  after  an  action 
of  forty  minutes.    Numerous  small  armed  ves- 
sels also  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  British  crmssers. 
Cape  Franipois  was  now  closely  invested  on  a;U 
sides,  and,  as  there  was  every  probability  that  it 
must  evratually  fall,  the  Du  Quesne  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  the  Dugay  Trouin,  of  the  same 
force,  made  an  effort,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  to  quit  the  harbour,  and  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  fleet.    In  this  they  were  but  partly  sue- 
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cterfiil.  They  ivere  pursued  by  the  Vanguard  ceap. 
and  the  Etephant  After  a  chase  of  twenty^our 
hours,  the  Du  Quesne  struck  her  colours  to  the 
yaoguard,  and  was  carried  into  Jamaica.  The 
Dugay  Trouin  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  her  pursuers. 

Closely  pressed  by  iheir  n^ro  opponents^ 
who  were  justly  incensed  at  tte  crudties  of  whidi 
thdr  enemies  had  been  guilty,  the  situatioa  oi 
tbe  French  in  the  various  towns  on  the  coast 
soon  became  exceedingly  critical,  and  their  fears 
prqxnrtionably  exdied.    Tbey  had,  indeed,  little 
to  hope,  and  much  to  dread,  from  men  whose 
passions  were  sddom  under  strict  controul^  and 
who  had  been  irritated  beyond  human  endurance. 
In  this  emergency  it  appeared  to  be  wiser  to 
throw  tbemsdves  on  the  mercy  of  a  civilized  foe, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  tbe  power  of 
those  from  whom  mercy  was  scarody  to  be  ex- 
pected.   General  d*Henin,  the  governor  of  St 
Marc,  was  the  first  who  acted  cuf.  this  prinr 
dple.    His  safety  and  that  of  his  troops  had, 
however,  been  already  secured  by  British  kind- 
ness.   Haraag  been  informed  by  General  Des- 
salines  that  he  meant  immediately  to  summon 
the  town,  which  was  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable 
extremity.  Admiral  Sir  J.  Duckworth  bad  stipu- 
lated with  him,  that,  in  case  of  the  surrender  of 
the  French^  they  should  be  spared,  and  marched  to 
the  Mole,  to  be  put  into  his  hands.  But  General 
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CHAP.  d'Henin  did  not  wait  fot  the  summons  of  die 
ne^  cldef.  The  VaDguard  having,  on  the  se- 
cond of  September,  been  sent  roUnd  to  St  Marc^ 
he  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  on  board,  with  ah 
oflbr  to  ciqpitulate,  which  was  accepted  by  Cap- 
tain Walker.  A  corvette  of  twelve  guns,  and 
two  br^,  were  delivered  up  to  the  captain.  The 
garrison,  amounted  to  ei^t  hundred  and  fifi^ 
mto»  who  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  they 
having  for  a  long  while  been  suffering  under  an 
alaM)st  tdtal  privation  of  food. 

This  example  was  followed,  in  the  course  of 
a  week|  by  the  commander  at  Fort  Dauphin ; 
not,  however,  till  the  cannon  of  the  Theseus  had 
rendered  his  situatioa  entirely  hopeless.  Captain 
£li^,  of  that  ship,  finding  that  the  smell  coastr. 
ing  craft  of  the  enemy  sheltered  themselves  imder 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Dauphin^  where  a  fi-igate 
was  also  lying  at  anchor^  resolved  to  make  him^ 
self  master  of  at  least  the  frigate.  With  this 
purpose  he  placed  his  vessel  within  musket-j^ot 
of  F(Ht  Laboiique,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
the  fire  of  which  he  speedily  silenced.  The  fri- 
gate their  hauled  down  her  colours ;  <  and  the 
commander  of  the  town,  now  deprived  of  the 
means  of  resisting  the  blacks^  also  surrendered 
with  bis  troops^  and. ''was'  cofiveyed  to  Cape 
Frani^ois.}  JLiearning  that  Qerieral.  Dumont  and 
his  suite  had  lately  been  taken  by  the.blacks^  and 
were  in  imminent  peril,  Captain  High  humanely* 
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solicited  Dessalines  for  their  release,  and  was     otap. 

V  XX** 

gratified  by  obtaining  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  General  Brunette,  who  commanded 
at  Aux  Cayes,  was  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  sought  the  protection  of  the  British,  to  avert 
Ike  dangQT  which  they  dreaded  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  negroes. 

Cape  Francois,  where  General  Rochambeau 
commanded,  held  out  more  than  two  months 
longer.  At  length  necessity  compelled  the  French 
general  to  open  a  negociation  with  the  besiegers. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  Dessalines,  probably 
anxious  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  island, 
consented  that  the  garrison  should  retire,  within 
ten  days,  in  their  own  ships,  and  should  leave 
their  sick  in  the  hospitals,  who,  on  their  recovery, 
should  be  sent  to  France  in  neutral  vessels. 
With  a  shameless  want  of  good  faith,  of  which 
too  many  of  his  countrymen  have  given  examples, 
Rochambeau,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
signing  this  capitulation,  commissioned  two  ofH- 
cers  to  treat  on  the  same  subject  with  the  British 
admiral.  Not  a  word  was  hinted  of  the  agree- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered  with  Dessalines. 
His  terms  were  rejected,  and  others  proposed  to 
him,  of  which  he  refused  to  accept.  He  most 
probably  indulged  a  hope  that  the  stormy  wea- 
ther, which  then  prevailed,  would  blow  the 
blockading  squadron  off  the  coast,  and  thus 
afford  him  a  chance  of  flight.     In  this  he  was 
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CHAP.  diMppointed.  The  port  was  watched  with  a 
persevering  vigilance  which  precluded  the  possi- 
Inlity  of  escape.  He  was  now  placed^  by  his  own 
duplicity,  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Without, 
was  tlie  blockading  squadron,  ready  to  rush  upoa 
him  the  instant  that  he  moved ;  within,  were  the 
blacks,  who  threatened  to  sink  and  destroy  the 
ships  and  troops  with  red-hot  shot,  if  he  delayed 
his  departure  from  the  harbour.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  was  glad  to  implore  the  British  admiral 
to  obtain  him  a  short  respite  from  the  blacks,  till 
some  sort  of  capitulation  could  be  drawn  up. 
This  was  done,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
as  Dessalines  could  hardly  be  dissuaded  from 
carrying  his  threat  into  execution.  The  result 
was,  that  three  frigates  and  seventeen  smaller 
vessels  hauled  down  their  colours,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  eight 
thousand  men,  all  that  were  l^ft  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Mole  was  still  held  by  a  small  force, 
tinder  General  Noailles.  ,  When  summoned,  on 
the  second  of  December,  by  Captain  Loring,  he 
declined  to  comply ;  asserting  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  five  months  provisions.  But  on  that 
very  night  he  silently  evacuated  the  post,  and 
put  his  garrison  on  board  of  six  vessels.  The 
brig  in  which  he  was  embarked  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
were  captured  by  the  British.    Thus  terminated 
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the  French  expedition  for  the  re-conquest  of  St    chap. 
Domingo. 


Surinam  was  the  sole  object  against  which^  ^^^ 
in  the  year  1 804,  the  British  arms  were  directed ; 
and  it  did  not  fall  quite  so  easily  as  its  sister 
colony  of  Bemerara  had  done.  ParamaribOi  die 
capital  of  this  colony,  is  situated  on  the  Surinam 
riyer,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Commewyne.  The  town  itself  is  unfortified,  but 
several  strong  works  guard  and  make  difficult 
the  approach  to  it.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Surinam,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  is  the 
battery  of  Braam*s  point,  mounting  seven  guns ; 
higher  up  is  the  battery  Fredirici,  of  twelve  heavy 
guns ;  and  at  a  small  distance  beycmd,  is  Fort 
Leyden,  of  twelve  guns.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Surinam  and  the  Commewyne,  and  crossing 
its  fire  with  thM  of  Fort  Leyden,  is  Fort  Amster- 
dam, on  which  are  mounted  upwards  of  eighty 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Surinam,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Amster- 
dam, is  Fort  Purmerind,  which  contains  twelve 
guns,  -and  is  protected  on  its  rear  and  flanks  by 
almost  impracticable  morasses  and  woods.  Still 
farther  up  the  stream,  and  close  to  the  town, 
which,  however,  it  does  not  defend  to  the  land- 
ward, is  Fort  Zealandia,  in  which  are  ten  guns. 
The  -natural  obstacles  are  equally  formidable. 
From  the  shallowness  of  the  water  off  the  coast, 
and  in  the  Surinam,  a  landing  can  be  efiected 
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CHAP,  only  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  and  mi  certain  points ; 
and,  from  the  marshy  and  woody  nature  of  the 
interior,  it  can  be  traversed  only  by  means  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks  by.  which  it  is  intersected. 
In  aid  of  all  this,  the  Dutch  commodore,  Bloys 
Van  Treslong,  had  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
his  naval  resources.  The  Proserpine  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  the  Pylades  corvette  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  three  merchantmen,  carrying  each  from  dgbt 
to  twdve  guns,  were  formed  in  line,  between 
Forts  Purmerind  and  Amsterdam;  a  schooner 
of  ten  guns  covered  the  shore  at  Voorburg ;  and 
seven  gun^boats  were  employed  as  circumstances 
required.  The  whole  of  the  naval  and  military 
force  exceeded  two  thousand  men. 

The  British  forces  intended  for  the  reduction 
of  the  colony  scarcely  amounted  to  an  equal 
number.  After  a  voyage  of  twenty  days  from 
Barbadoes,  they  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Surinam  river  on  the  25th  of  April.  As  there 
was  no  probabUity  of  opening  a  direct  way  up 
the  river,  the  general,  Sir  Charles  Green^  re- 
solved to  turn  the  positions  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  Brigadier-geo^al  Maitland  was  dis- 
patched^ with  about  seven  hundred  men,  to  effect 
a  landing  at  Warrapa  creek,  which  lies  about 
ten  leases  to  the  eastward  of  the  Surinam.  The 
Commewyne,  for  more  than  this'  distance  before 
.its  juncti(m  with  the  Surinam,  runs  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  swt  of  penin- 
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sula.  By  landing  at  Waitapa  cre^k/  tlierefere, 
and  marching  across  the  isthmus,  the  troops 
would  become  masters  of  the  course  of  the  Com^ 
mewyne,  and  might  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
plantation  boats,  to  convey  them  to  the  rear  of 
Fort  Amsterdam.  This  movement  would  also 
cut  off  a  considerable  detachment,  which  was 
posted  at  Fort  Brandwacht,  on  the  Mud  creek. 
At  the  same  time  three  ships  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  battery  on  Braam's  pointy  in  order  to 
enable  the  squadron  to  proceed  up  the  Surinam 
asf  far  as  possible.  Both  these  services  were 
completely  effected.  The  division  under  Briga- 
dier-general Maitland  made  good  its  landing  in 
the  one  quarter;  and,  in  the  other,  the  Dutch 
battery  was  silenced  and  taken  possession  of, 
after  a  few  broadsides  from  the  ships.  A  sum- 
mons was  then  sent  to  the  governor,  but  he 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  for  a  sur- 
render. 

The  ships  now  moved  up  the  river,  as  close 
as  was  practicable  to  Forts  Leyden  and  Fredirici, 
which  was  accomplished  by  dint  of  much  exer- 
tion, the  Emerald  sometimes  forcing  her  way 
through  three  feet  of  mud.  An  attack  on  Fort 
Purmerind  was  meditated,  but  the  state  of  the 
tides  wduld  not  allow  of  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  On  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  below 
Forts  Leyden  and  Fredirici  was  reconnoitred^ 
and  it  was  discovered  that  a  way  might  be  opened 
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CHAP,  throu^  the  woods^  to  attack  tlu^e  works  in  the 
rear.  This  the  general  resolved  to  do  without 
delay.  Accordingly^  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
nighty  a  hundred  and  forty  men  of  the  sixty-fourth 
regiment,  led  by  the  Hem.  Colonel  Cranstoun, 
thirty  artificers  and  workmen  with  felling  axes^ 
ami  thirty  seamen,  commanded  by  Captains 
Jdaxwell,  Ferris,  and  Richardson,  the  whole 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general  Hughes, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shipley,  were 
landed  at  Resolution  plantation,  whence  they 
proceeded  through  the  woods  with  their  negro 
guides.  Through  the  quantity  of  rain,  which 
had  recently  fallen,  the  naturally  difficult  path 
was  become  nearly  impassible.  The  troops, 
nevertheless,  persevered,  and,  after  five  hours  toil* 
some  march,  they  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Fre- 
dirici  battery.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
approach  undiscovered.  The  enemy  were  pre* 
pared  for  their  reception,  and  opened  upon  them 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  assailants  pushed  forward  with  fixed 
bayonets,  entered  the  work,  and  compelled  its 
defenders  to  take  shelter  in  Fort  Leyden.  As 
the  Dutch  retired  they  set  fire  to  their  powder 
magazine,  by  the  explosion  of  which  a  few  British 
officers  and  men  were  severely  wounded.  Not  a 
moment,  however,  was  lost  by  the  assailants,  in 
completing  the  service  on  which  they  were^  en- 
gaged.   The  only  road  to  Fort  Leyden  was  by  a 
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narrow  causeway,  of  seven  hundred  yards  in    oiap. 
lengthy  enfiladed  by  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Along    v^^ 
this  causeway,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery,      ^^^ 
they  pressed  on  till  they  reached  the  fort,  which 
they  immediately  assaulted  with  the  bayonet 
Panic-struck  by  their  intrepidity,  the  garrison 
n<m  called  out  for  quarter ;  and,  irritated  as^  the 
troops  were  by  the  late  explosion,  they  extended 
mercy  to  their  enemies,  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men ;  about  thirty  more  having  previously  made 
their  escape  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

This  success  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  invaders.  It  opened 
the  communication  with  Brigadier-general  Mait- 
land,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  Commewyne,  it  secured  a  position 
from  which  an  efiectual  fire  could  be  opened 
upon  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  it  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  finest  portion  of  the  colony,  which 
abounded  with  resources  of  every  kind.  All  the 
troops  were  now  disembarked  at  Fort  Leyden, 
and  marched,  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Com- 
mewyne, to  nearly  opposite  Zooland's  plantation, 
where  it  was  intended  to  cross  the  river,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General 
Maitland.  The  stores,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  also  conveyed  into  the  C!ommewyne, 
in  which  river  a  naval  force  was  establbhed. 
The  enemy  in  Fort  Amsterdam  endeavoured  to 
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CHAP,    obstruct  these  labours^  by  a  cannonade^  bot  they 
N^^    were  speedily  silenced  by  the  throwing  of  a  few 
'"^      shells. 

On  the  third  of  May,  General  Maitland  ef- 
fected a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ccmi* 
inewyne,  and  approached  within  a  mile  of  Fort 
Amsterdam^  extending  his  left  towards  the  Suri- 
nam^ to  invest  the  fortress  completely  on  the  side 
of  the  land.  The  remainder  of  the  army  prepared 
to  follow.  The  governor,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Batenburgh,  did  not,  however,  deem  it  prudent 
to  hazard  a  protracted  resistance.  Finding  that 
the  invaders  were  firmly  established,  he  proposed 
articles  of  capitulation,  which,  with  some  trifling 
modifications,  were  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish military  and  naval  commanders.  The  gar- 
rison was  allowed  to  return  to  Holland^  and  to 
serve  the  Batavian  governmmt,  on  condition  of 
not  bearing  arms  against  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  the 
terms  were  as  advantageous  as  could  be  desired ; 
and  they  did  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  which 
they  felt,  that  the  result  of  the  contest  had  placed 
them  once  more  under  British  protection. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  navy  had 
hitherto  remained  in  a  nearly  quiescent  state. 
The  active .  ruler  of  France,  however,  far  from 
n^lectbg  it,  had  omitted  nothing  which  could 
increase  its  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  at  length 
enable  it  to  carry  into  effect  his  darling  scheme 
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of  wresting  the  trident  from  the  grasp  of  England,    chap. 
Ships  still  incessantly  occupied  his  thoughts,  what- 
ever might  be  his  ideas  with  respect  to  colonies 
and  commerce.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
final  attainment  of  the  latter  was  of  far  less  con- 
sideration in  his  mind,  than  the  prospect  of  hu- 
miliating, perhaps  destroying,  a  powerful  and 
dangeroiis  rival,  and  reigning  on  the  sea  with  the 
same  despotic  authority  which  he  exercised  on 
the  land.     An  event  now  occurred,  by  which  a 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  his  naval  re- 
source.   This  was  the  war  which  broke  out,  at 
the  close  of  1804,  between  England  and  Spain. 
As  the  British  fleets  would  henceforth  be  scat- 
tered .over  a  wider  space,  and,  therefore,  be  less 
capable  of  co-operating,  would  probably  some- 
times be  of  inferior  strength  to  what  they -had 
been,  and  would  have  their  attention  distracted 
by  a  variety  of  objects,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
time  was  come  to  release  the  French  squadrons 
from  their  disgraceful  state  of  durance,  and  at 
least  to  harass  and  alarm  the  British  possessions, 
even  were  it  found  to  be  impossible  to  accompli^ 
any  thing  of  greater  importance.     In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  every  petty  success  would,  as  he  well 
knew,  be  magnified  into  a  splendid  triumph ;  and 
against  a  power  whose  dominions  were  so  widely 
extended  some  petty  successes  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain.      The  price  at  which  they 
would  be  bought,  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
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CHAP,    at  all  into  the  calculations  which  be  made,  or 

VIII 

s.^^    was  undoubtedly  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate. 
^^^*  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  1805  that 

Napoleon  be^m  to  act  uprni  his  newly-adopted 
s}istem  of  naval  aggression.  Hia  first  effort  con- 
sisted in  sending  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Ad* 
miral  Missiessy,  a  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the 
linei  three  frigates^  two  brigs  and  some  other 
vessels,  with  four  thousand  troops  on  board. 
Missiessy  was  fortunate  enough  to  elude  the 
British  fleets,  and  to  arrive,  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  at  Martinico,  where  he  landed  a  large 
quantity  of  muskets  and  ammunition.  After  a 
stay  thereof  only  twenty«four  hours,  he  sailed  for 
Dominica,  and  appeared  off  Roseau,  in  that 
island,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seconds 
At  first,  as  he  hoisted  British  colours,  he  was 
mistaken  for  a  friend,  and  an  officer  was  sent  to 
conduct  his  ships  into  the  port.  The  mistake 
was,  however,  soon  perceived  by  Brigadier^gene* 
ral  Prevost,  who  commanded  at  Dominica,  and 
who  instantly  made  preparations  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  enemy.  His  regular  force  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men;  the  remainder  cop- 
sisled  of  the  colonial  militia.  Scanty  as  his 
means  of  defence  were,  he,  nevertheless,  resolved 
that  the  colony  should  not  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  invaders  without  an  obstinate  strug^e. 

The  French  commenced  their  operations  by 
an  attempt  to  land  two  thousand  men  on  the  left 
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flank  of  General  PreTOSt,  which  was  posted  be*     chap. 

vin. 
tween  Roseau  and  Cachecrou.     The  first  boats 

were  beaten  off,  but  a  schooner  and  a  brig  coming 
up  to  cover  them,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore,  and  the  British  fell  back  a  short  distance, 
to  occupy  a  defile,  which  leads  to  the  town. 
General  Prevost  having  strengthened  this  pointy 
the  defence  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Major 
Nunri,  the  French  column  sustained  a  heavy  loss^ 
and  was  unable  to  gain  a  single  inch  of  grounds 
Major  Nunn  having  been  dangerously  wounded, 
the  command  devolved  to  Captain  O'Connel, 
who  also  received  a  wound  at  the  moment  of  as* 
suming  it ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  exerted  him* 
self  so  gallantly  that,  after  beating  back  the  enemy 
in  several  charges,  he  at  length  compelled  them 
to  wiUidraw  from  their  advanced  position.  Dar- 
ing this  time,  the  French  squadron  was  pouring 
a  tremendous  fire  into  the  town,  which  was  in 
flames  in  several  places. 

Foiled  on  the  left,  the  invaders  landed  a 
formidable  column  on  the  right,  near  Mome 
Daniel.  On  this  flank  General  Prevost  had  not 
more  than  a  hundred  men  of  the  St.  George's 
militia.  This  small  body  marched  with  great 
resolution  to  prevent  the  disembarkation ;  but  it 
received  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  firigates, 
which  had  stood  close  in  shore,  that  it  was  bro^ 
ken^  and  under  the  necessity  of  fallmg  hastily 
back  to  the  heights  of  Woodbridge  estate.    Hav* 
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CHAP,  ing  thus  obtained  a  footing,  the  French  advanced 
to  Morne  Daniel,  and  assaulted  the  redoubt, 
which  they  earried  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  slender  detachment  that  defended  it. 
In  the  mean  while  Captain  O'Donnel  had  gained 
ground  on  the  left,  notwithstanding  the  enemy 
had  been  reinforced  from  the  ships.  It  was, 
however,  probable  that  he  would  at  last  be  over- 
powered, as  a  large  column  of  the  French  was 
climbing  the  mountains  to  fall  on  his  rear ;  and, 
besides,  the  right  flank  being  forced,  the  position 
was  no  longer  tenable.  General  Prevost,  there- 
fore, determined  to  retire  to  Prince  Rupert^s,  and 
to  bold  out  there  to  the  last  extremity. 

Having  given  the  president  permission  to 
capitulate  for  Roseau,  written  to  General  La- 
grange, the  French  commander,  to  desire  that 
private  property  might  be  respected,  dismissed 
such  of  the  militia  as  were  not  calculated  for  hard 
service,  and  ordered  Captain  O'Donnel  to  make 
a  forced  march  with  the  remains  of  the  forty- 
sixth  and  the  first  West- India  regiments.  Gene- 
ral Prevost,  accompanied  only  by  two  officers, 
crossed  the  country,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Charaibes, 
reached  Prince  Rupert's  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  his  quitting  Roseau.  He  was  speedily  join- 
ed by  Captain  O'Connel  with  the  troops.  Dur- 
ing a  contbued  march  of  four  days,  through  an 
exceedingly  difficult  country,  that  brave  officer  did 
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not  leave  behind  even  one  of  his  wounded  men.     chaf. 

•   VIII. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  sustain 
a  si^.  .  Much  had  already  been  done  by  Lfeu* 
tenant-colonel  Brougbton,  to  put  the  post  in  a 
di^faisible  state. 

General  Lagrange  now  dispatched  a  summons 
to  the  British  commander.  The  language  of  it, 
unstained  by  *  brutality  or  gasconade,  was  ho* 
Bourfible  to  him,  botli  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man»- 
The  answer  returned  to  it  was,  of  course,  in  th^ 
native;  but  General  Prevost  embraced  tbisi 
opportunity  to  express  bis  gratitude  to  his  hu- 
mane enemy,  for  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shewn  by  him  to  his  wife  and  family.  The 
French  general  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been  a 
fiir  more  respectable  character  than  many  of  the 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

As  plunder  not  conquest  was  the  chbf  object 
of  this  expedition,  and  as  any  delay  might  expose 
the  fleet  to  the  serious  danger  of  coming  into 
contact  with  a  British  squadron,  the  French 
leaders  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  undertake  a 
siege,  which  they  could  neither  pursue  with 
safety,  nor  abandon  with  credit.  Having  levied 
a  contribution  upon  Roseau,  they  reimbarked 
their  troops,  and,  after  hovering  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  they  took  their  de- 
parture. 

From  Dominica  they  bent  their  course  to 
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CHAP.  St.  Christopher's.  The  force  stationed  there  not 
bang  sufficient  to  defend  the  whole  of  the  posts. 
Major  Forster  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired 
to  the  strong  fort  and  position  of  Brimstoae  HilL 
The  enemy  landed  five  hundred  men,  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  They 
threatened  to  attack  Brimstone  Hill,  but  the 
tiireat  was,  of  course,  a  mere  bravado.  They 
who  had  not  ventured  to^  try  their  strength  upon 
Prince  Rupert^s,  were  not  likely  to  assail  a  hr 
more  defensible  post.  It  was  an  easier  task  to 
extort  money  from  the  fears  of  the  unarmed 
colonists;  and,  therefore,  they  demanded  the 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  menacing  to  bum 
the  town,  if  the  demand  were  not  complied  with. 
With  much  difficulty  the  inhabitants  raised  eigh- 
teen thousand,  with  which  the  French  returned 
on  board  the  fleet  The  invaders  concluded  tiieir 
work  at  St.  Christopher's  by  towing  out,  from  the 
anchorage  at  Basse  Terre,  six  vessels,  some  of 
them  very  valuable,  which,  after  having  pillaged 
them,  they  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  drift  to 
sea.  Nevis  and  Montserrat  were  also  visited 
by  these  freebooters,  contributions  were  levied  on 
them,  and  ships  destroyed.  This  done,  the  fleet 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Martinico,  which  it 
reached  on  the  14th  of  March. 

They  had  still  the  hardest  part  of  their  task 
to  perform.  This  was  to  return  to  France,  with 
the  plunder  which  they  had  made  in  thdt  hue- 
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caneeiing  expedition.  There  can,  indeed,  be  ^^* 
little  doubt  that  the  risk  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed was  great,  and  that  their  fears  were  at  least 
commensurate  with  the  danger.  For  a>  while  it 
seemed  as  if  those  fears  were  on  the  point  of 
beii^  realized ;  as  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  had 
been  detached  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  was  at  one  period  not 
far  distant  from  them.  Their  good  fortune,  how-* 
tnr,  dijd  not  desert  them,  and  they  had  at  length 
the  satbfaction  of  reaching  France,  without  hav- 
ing been  interrupted  by  any  of  the  squadrons 
which  were  cruizing  to  intercept  tkem. 

The  sending  forth  of  this  squadron  by  the 
French  emperor  was  only  the  prelude  to  anodier 
naval  effort,  of  superior  magnitude,  from  which 
the  most  important  consequences  were  no  doubt 
expected  to  result.  This  expectation  was,  in 
truth,  not  an  irrational  one ;  for  both  the  naval 
and  military  force  employed  was  more  powerful 

m 

tlum  had,  for  a  long  while,  been  seen  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  in  that  quarter  there  was  not,  at 
the  moment,  any  British  squadron  of  sufficient 
strei^th  to  oppose  its  progress.  What  was 
achieved  by  this  formidable  armament  now  re* 
mains  to  be  shewn. 

With  deven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and 
two  corvettes,  the  French  admiral,  Villeneuve, 
quitted  Toulon,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  having  on 
board  ten  thousand  picked  troops,  under  General 
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CHAP.  LaumlQQ.  He  toudied  at  CartbageBa,  with  tbe 
\^^  ioteotion  of  joining  Admiral  Salcedo,  who  lay 
1805.  ii^ere  with  six  sail  of  tbe  line;  bu^  b^g  ill- 
formed  that  these  vessels  were  destined  for  an- 
other service,  he  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  where 
Admiral  Gravina  was  lying  in  readiness  with 
eight  £ail  of  the  line,  aad  five  frigates^  having  on 
board  2280  soldiers.  He  arrived  off  Cadiz  oh 
tbe  Qinth  of  April.  Sir  John  Orde  was  then 
blockading  the  harbour,  but  his  fleet  being  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy,  he  would  not  venture  to 
brii^  them  to  action;  and,  as  they  had  other 
objects  in  .view,  they  were  by  no  means  anxious 
for,  a  combat.  On  the  same  evening,  ViUeneuve 
effected  his  juncticm  with  Gravina,  and  with 
L'Aigle  French  line  of  battle  ship,  which  had 
long  been  shut  up  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  By 
the  next  morning,  the  whole  of  the  combined 
squadron  was  £Eiirly  on  its  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, with  a  favourable  wind. 

The  wide  extent  of  ocean  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  West  Indies  was  traversed  unop* 
posed  by  tbe  two  admirals.  On  the  ninth  of 
May,  Gravina,  who  had  a  separate  service  to 
perform,  parted  for  awhile  from  ViUeneuve.  It 
is  not  positively,  known  what  was  the  service  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  hut  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  re^ccmquest  of  Trinidad. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  remained  unaccQm];^shed, 
and  even  unattempted.      Villraeuve .  continued 
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bis^^oufse  to  MaiPtirikiOi  aod  entered  ^  harbour    ^ap^ 
of  Fwt  Royalofi  thel^A  of  May.    Two  of  his 
frigates;  wMbh  -he  had  isent*  before  -  hiaf  /  captui^d 
the  Cayenne  fiaglish  frigate  of  twenty^four  gunb.- 

The  aif  rival  of  this  pow^rfinl  ^orce'spreAd  dlar^iA 
through  ailthe  is}ahd$/as  the  Briti^h^'fl^Viinder 
Adiiiipals  Co<:l^ite  ahd  Dacres  did  ^t  <fi)eeeed 
niii^  sail  ^  the  line.  llffArtilJ  fow  ^aS  iihMi^ 
at^y  ^iKkilaimed  in  the  colonies,  and^pi^tJaiWititid 
were  hastily  madetorepelfittvasioni  Thtf -French, 
on  their  side,  wer6  emplioyed  ib  coHefeting  tmtiisf-^ 
ports  at  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  and  t^idg 
bueb  other  ateps  as  wfere  tiebMskry,'  fffeftotefy  to 
their  cftmnieticiag  their  attach.  Aiiti^  ivas 
said  to  be  ttie  c\Aoiiy  against  which*  their  atifis 
weitO'to  be  first  directed.  -  ^- 

Biit)  whil^f  the  French  were  tluis'oecii^i^,  att 
adr^rsafy  was  approaehiTi^  the  tefroir  of  whos6 
very  nitn^e'was' sufficient  to  palSy  t*heir  cK>urage, 
and  save  tHif  ialandisi  frbm  the  deVaisft&tlbn  With 
wbkih  'they  were  menaced.'  At  ike'  6mfe  when 
¥ilteiieotf«  es<mped  ftom  Toulon,  Lord  Nelsoti 
was-'erUifisifig  off  Sardinia,  and  it  was  not  till  late 
i&  Aprlt  that  he  received  ^rteln  itttelh^etiee  of 
die  cbor^  which  the  Frekich  admiral  had  takeni 
He  instaMly  tonddded  ^t  the  West  Indies  was 
the  enmvy  s  okyeet ;  a«id5  with  hii!  ivonted  activity, 
he  lost  not  a;  moment  in  commencing  the  pur- 
suit  Hereached  th^  Straits  of  Oibraltar  on  the 
second  of  May,  atid  put  into  Tetuan  and  Lagos 
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emir.    k«iHd^^i9ii(t4r^#94i>tlw  90^^ 

vj^  ^ttMi^fMMet-fjMi  A  wq^coiA^  impply  ^^  stores 

*•*■     ffm  #ftine^*M»Wftei  wWfib  bad  nw  ioto  tfa« 
latta:  iHurboor  £ar  af^t.  \»9tm«i  %^  Uw  ll^«ist 

in^ifif  ^iitvMit|)f^yco^,po«9iJUIr.iie  icanjed,  be 

4i^^  :i:  ]ipfA:hi^.  wnfr;  iof<M»«4  tb»t.  VUlepwy? 
!4Ki^  ^o  8«iil  pf  tb«  Um>i»  IpttRtoM  ty  7iwi<laf}» 

!tA  M4Mjt.lie,b94F^^«et)riipJil«d  by  ^ri^RMlua  iO^ 

Wmmpr  ^  Ke^msi9tiNiAtbw  utepf^  (Jmeiqawr 
<;xniAi4».>^v4«  40^1  thajt  4)i^^weDiy:,^.bcai 

iduH^ilil^  w«#.  .sB^ff^  .tb*t  thegr  tn4  suba»- 
qadpilly  steered  in  a  ncHliwra  directioo.  He  was 
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BO«r  cofifkieed  of  wliBt  lie  Iwd  caup. 

thiA  they  were  on  their  return ;  and,  eonBequttitty^ 
after  having  rinded  the  troops,  he  once  inorfe 
bent  hie  way  tcmBxis  Envepe. 

The  csomUned  ieets  iMtd*  been  tfaregMwtetoin 
&e  West  Indies  before  the  arrival  of  tiMBritsah 
iMlmHraL  Gi^mmi  hnd  ii^tnned  ^¥]ikiieuve, 
and  the  t«>  admirals  wane  ntosfeirs  of  tlh^  ieas. 
For  liieir  ioaetion  daring  tifi^ Aal  ^iote  U%m\i 
tiot  be  ^aqr  to  diseorar  a^  jplaniibld  reason. 
That,  however,  limy  rton^ied  viiitbotit . ^ni^ 
a  single  hostile  movement  against  any  one  ^^Mt: 
€cdoines>  is  a  fiiel  bd  less  eeftidn  than 
hmsible.  That  the  news  of  LiSrd  N«lsQlr 
at  hand  should  inspire  diem  wttii  tentor»  is  aicir* 
coeetstance  not  so  diffieolt  to  be  comprdheaded. 
It  a{)peati9,  in  leaHtiv  thai  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
his  appioaeh  they  thought  of  ndthing  but  ol  ffigjht 
OliitNeiith  of  Iuhetlle^4boir  their  d^iMite 
homewanl'fMm  Sert  Royal'jbarboar^  .From  an 
amntiiseRt  by^whiebi Aeir  Bt^ji^ddn  hid,  in  the 
fret  meiiiems  of-j^oom,  beanoonside!^  a^  iliK 
eviMbte)  no  'toea  whaldvw  woaid  have  been  etis^ 
tained*  bf  fteuBrMdbi  coldntes,  had  ndt  the  Ab- 
%Mi  #66t,  coMtstni^  of  IIAem  merdMMQrlnien, 
ttHfottniwteiy  aailed  inider  eonvoj^  <tf  Ale  Nedcy, 
otdytUs  evik^g^b«fblie  the  ctoAnn^  ffiaste  nndfe 
theirappiteft^i(!6  ^ff  St  fOhnVhi^^  Inlete 
thttn  fd^ty-^eight  hodrar  they  were  ^ovenaloan  and 
eaptursd }  but'die  enttay,  on  ^fkUe  alarm  that 
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cessity  of  destcoying  them.  Villeneuve  and 
Gravuia  then  controoad  their  ffigbt  to  fiurope^ 
pursued  by  Lord  Nel&on^  from .  whom^  however, 
diey :  bad,  fear  the .  present,  the  good  fortune  to 
escape*    ' ^ 

-'■  Botf  h^dependently '^of .this  capture,  it  caamot 
be :  said:  ri:hatv.  the  tFresch  and  Spanieh  admirals 
retomed/to  rBitrdpe:widiOBt  ha¥ing  made  any 
ttnquest;  -Ob6  they  certainly  did  adbiere,  and 
tbe  (M^ise  due  t9>  it  ouj^t  not  to  bp^mtbheld 
from  them. .  With  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
twi^Ttt  thoiesand  troops,  they  restored  to  the  do- 
minion'x>f  France,  the  Diaaiond  Rock.  This 
barrmi  and:  rdgged  ielet,  iwhich  is  six  hundred 
feet  high,  and  not  quite  a  mile  in  circumfercoice, 
lies^m  the  sonth  Mie  of  Martinico,  within  three 
i^uart^^  of  a  mile  of  the  shore^  between  Fort 
Royal  bay  and  Cul  de^Sac  Marin.  It  is.ipreei^* 
pitouson  three  ^des^  the  west  side  abne  being 
aoceasiblei  Tfab  rock,  which  had  nerer  kcm 
^isited'before ^except byseaHerabs and  birds, was 
decupled  and»lbrt^Sed  by.Sic  SaoMKl  HoodnUfae 
dose  of  the  year  1 8Da.  It  was  now  bdd  by  « 
han^fnlef  flwnyunder  that  Gfl^tain  Mauniee  who, 
some:  yeaisf«fler,  ja  gptUantly  defended  af^nst 
tbe  Danes  fbe.smaU  island  of  Aidholt*  'Il^ere.is 
somelfaing  ^earious,  if  notr  luc^catwis,  iji  the.  cir- 
cumstane e^tbat  this  spot  w«s  ratfsd  on  tbe  king's 
books  as  a  ihop  of  war,  and  that,  the  garrison  was 
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always  spokm  of  under  tbe  dt nonriBiitioa  otimt    cbap. 

•^       '^  VIII. 

crew.  .."•.-•     I V  T.-r- 

On  the  l6th  of  May  (ibe  Fraich  commenced 
tbe  blockade  with  a  crowd  of  frigates  and  small 
vessels^  and  f^ey  kept  it  op  so  dosdy  as  Bffecta- 
ally  to  prev^t  any  supplies  from  being  mtro^ 
dticed.  On  the  morning  of  the  >tbirty*&st)  two 
Hne  of  battle  ^ips,  a  frigate  amd  a  schoener, 
with  eleven  gun«boats,  and  fifteen  hundredtvoops, 
appeared  before  the  rock^  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impos0ble  to  defrad  the  lower  woriksagaiast 
soeh  a  force;  and  that  if  he  remakied  in  them  too 
long  Im  retreat  might  be  iciit  off^  Captain  Mattriee 
retired  with  his  men  to  the  upper  works.  *The 
erteii^,  of  course,  succeeded  in  landing  bis  troops, 
but  fiot  witboirt  having  suffered  severely  itotto  the 
lire  of  the  batteries.  '  ^Au  inc^iMni  canimuide 
and  botilbardment  was  ki^pt  up  from  the  equar 
droll,  and  a  fire  of  mus»ketr^  frdm 'the  i^n^h 
soldiers,  till  'die  evening  of  the  secorid^of  Jjoine. 
Tte  besiegers^  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  ^e 
bMtefies  and  from  ttf&:^t(tae0  which  vHs!^^ 
down  upon  thefen  frdm  the^auti^tt'^f  tbe^trd^i 
Their  eipsritc^s  woukl,  ti^  all  prelMdifility,  have 
beeto  frttiDessy  had 'not  Gaptam  Miiaric^V^CK^k 
of  ikttmiunicioB  and  iimtef  been  unibrtafiatefy^ex- 
hAtsted.  ll^his^ilofis^  %idttcei(him'^^ei^  ibto 
a  <!a|)itUktiony'by  V(4iieb  it  vms/ a^M  tfai^  bis 
nuBil'sbouldbe  aHoWed  flor  iiiiMih  out<wiifei^toQr$^^ 
%iBg,  attd'^bould  be  oooM^ey^/toBarbadoas,'  ou' 
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CHAF^    cnaditico  of  not  serving  agm  til 
regularly  exchanged. 
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'  Id  those  action^  which  occurred,  dwiag  ^this 
year»  between  single  Aips,  iht  Frendi  had  no 
reason  to  bobst  of  their  superior  brai^erj  or  sue* 
cesBk  The  first  action  of  the  kind  wjiick  took 
place^  though  it  terminated  to  the  disadvatiiage 
^  Ute  JMtisbi  was  hmtoumble  to  th^ir  atnrit  li 
was  -ftiit(^t|  on  the  I6th  of  Februarys  biitween 
the  Qeopaira  of  tfairty-twe^guns.  Captain  Sir  R* 
Lawrici  and  the  Villa  de  Milan  of  fortyHiix  guQSi 
ori^nally  bu8t  for  a  seventj^fbur^  one  of  a  B^fsm^. 
dron  G^.  tti  fr^tea,  which  urns  dispatebed  with 
troops  to  MartinicOy  in  August  1804*  Haviog 
dispatches  on  boards  rad  orders  not  to  speak  to 
any  thing  on  the  passage  the  captain  of  the  Ville 
db  Milan,  M,  Beynaud^  at  first  dediined  the  com^ 
bat,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape.  The  per^ 
seveiaece  of  Sir  R*  lAwrie,  however,  finaUy 
c(Kn^ned  him  to  come  to  an  enga^ment«  For 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  contest  was  coqi1inyi94 
with  vigour,  and  the  Cleopatra  had  the  best  of 
the  battle ;  but  at  length,  while  the  Biitifiib  eep* 
tain  was  endeavouring  to  cross  the.  enemy's  bow^ 
in  order  to  rake  hiH},  a^hot  broke  the  ^heel>  the 
sb»ttered  epokes  of  whic^  weve  jammed  inaeea  to 
readier  ik^  ruddftar  ridmioveajble*  <•  T 
tain  avdil4d4wiisetf  of  liiia  cfifcem  jlake 

up  e  p$isi6>n,vwbettGelieioQuld  pitur  kiadefetwsr' 
ti^e  1^,:  wbieh  iteift#*/ii^R^^ 
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attempt  wUeb  be  maide  to  ix>«rcl  was  SoiMi :  ^fc    ogl^ 
the  fiecdm)  sucdeededi  and  %r  R.  Lawrici  j^ftit    v^o^ 
utider*  thd  neoesffty  ^{  strildng  his  coloiM  ttf  his     ^^^ 
fortiii3«te*0|^iieiit.   M.  Reynaiid^  however,  did 
riollh<e  M  eAjoy  his  triumph;  he  -meiikiQ  by 
tte  last  shot  which  was  6red  from  ^«f  Cleo- 
patnr. 

The  French  did  &ot  long  nstidtt  idwir  pi^ 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  Ville  de  MUe»  aiid  |he 
GleopiitFa  fell  in  wilb  the  Leander,  <^tain 
Talboii  who  came  up  with  tbeiAi  oitor  ^  fiwr 
Imi^^hace.  At  ^t,  the  j^rendi  cftptainy 
swMied  disposed  to  resist ;  but  they  speedily  dis- 
covered that  resistance  would  be  fniitltiss.  The 
Cle<^Mra  hauled  down  Ae  hostite  fl&g,  «D4JNwe 
to ;  the  Ville  de  MUan  endeavoured  to  escape. 
In  an  bourns  time,  howjever^  the  hewtsdet  wasagain 
don^ide  of  hefi  and  she!then  submitted  without 
filings  shot.  '•  ^.  ■  ^   ■  !'    ^ 

The  only  naval,  actfon  winch  fetttLins  to  be 
ikM3«ed  is  that  between  the  Blatttbe: liigate, 
Mmmanded  by  Captain  Zaehary^Mu^,  andra 
French  squadron,  consisting^  oi  JLa  Tdpae0  ^of 
ibny^foar  guns,  La  Department  des  Laades  of 
eighteen  guns,  La  TcHfdie  (rf  eightei^  gi»is,  and 
li^Fanne  of  shtteeih^getib/  (^^  Mudge  fell 
iii#ii(h  tbb  s^nadMii^M  th6  ^th  of  ^Jnlyy  sk 
dtfji^  itfter  Hsdeparttttie^firfrm  llat^ico.  rAs  the 
BkttMhe  Wds  k  hewy  sailer^  having'  hlid  iittJe  or 
ii0«>)(yper  oU  ftir  nkMs^oicHlitH  her  gfllbmit  es|ttaia 
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CHAP,  bsul  no  resource  but  to  make  tfae  enemy  puncbase 
hejr  at  a&  dear  a  rate  as  po»»ble.  .Tbe  action 
commenced  about  eleven  m  the  momidg.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  JSlancbe  beoafl^e  wfaoUy 
ungovernable,  and  was  reduced  to  m  perfect, 
wrecky  her  sails  were  destroyed^  her  ma^  totter* 
ing,  seven  of  her  guns  dismounted,  and  her  .cmw 
redufced  to  pnly  a  hundred  and  ninety  men.  The 
cploufi^  were,,  therefore/ reluctantly  hauled  iiowii»> 
after  a  con^jl;  pf  an  bpur  ^  a  hali,  Tjbe:  vic- 
tors did  not,  carry  their  trophy  into  port*/  In  the 
^ternoon,  tb^  Blanche  was  found  to  be. lb  a 
sinking  state,  upon  which  sbe^.was  set  on  fim,  aad 
in  a  little  whUe  she  went  to  the  bQttola,  her 
magazine  haying  for  $ome  time  been :  under 
waten  ..  / 

An  exploit  which  was  performed  by>a  ssaaUt 
party  of  sailoi-s,  bdon^ng  to  tbe.Bacehante;  Cap- 
tain Dashwood,  led  by  Lieutenant  Oliver,  de* 
serves  t,o,  be  recorded  ;for  its.  faring  intrepidity. 
Three  Fre^h:  privateers,  or  rather  pjirates^  Mice 
they  attacked  foes  and  iieutrals  indiscriminately, 
having  found  £^  place  of  r^efiige  iq  the  little  port  of 
Mariel,.  asborl;  distance  to  the  we^waivi  of  ^ 
Havaniiah,  Captain  Dashwood  determined  tpi  ex- 
pel or  destrc^  them;  Twp.bqata  were^gccordio^y 
diapfitfibspd,  on  tl^  evei^Hag.  ,crf  tbe  fifth  *f .  Ap"ir 
ilAder  lieutenants  pi}v^.  apf)  Canoipbillk  B^^ 
the  harbour  coi|ljd  be  ept^r^,^.it  was  ^eo^awy 
t0  gwu  possession  o^{ftrTO^nd'tQV%)iW|a[<»^^^^ 
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high,  pierced  all  roand'  with  loop  holes  for  mus*  chap. 
Icetiy,  and  having  three  kmg  twenty «four  pounder^^ 
on  ks  wtninit.  It  was-  held  by  a  captaih  att^ 
tlikty  eoldiars.  Lieutenant  Oliver,  in  the  head* 
]»ost  boat,  finding  that  bis  approach'  was-  db'^' 
eoTored,  pdshed  on:  idoiie^  landed'mthbilic6of 
a  dreadful  fire,  arid,  witlnouti  Waiting  to' retiirha^ 
du>ty  he  sciEfledtbe  fort  with  only  thirtMiilien^^^ 
fagrniiBaBs  ofa  ladder  which  i be*  had^^prtei^iidly 
provid^^  and  compelled  ^e  Spaniards.^to  sni^reti-^ 
der.  Unfortunately,  the  {^v!ateersbadh8aiWidtb6 
dftf  before ;  and  thus^  ^e  maifi  object  of  the  en^ 
ferprise  i  was  -  ffostrated  •  <  Two  tSQboonei^,  laden 
with  migaar^  were,  faowerer,  brck^t  ont  of  the' 
port,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  troo^  and 
militia,  Who  swarmed  into  the^  place  from  the 
sunronnding  coantry. 

The  advantage  of  this  ^aiii][)aigd;  as  far  as 
r^ards'tiie  west,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have' 
been  clearly  on  the  sid^  of  France;  Her  fleets^ 
had  twice  traversed  tiie  ocean  in  safety,  had  le*' 
vied  c(Mitribnt«>ns^  harassed  our  commerce^  and 
filled,  the  colonies  with  constermatiod.  That4iey 
did  not  aichieve  more,  arose  not  frokn*  Ikck  of  op^- 
portunity I  or-  tnean^  but  ^from  two  circOmstances, 
•«^tbe >  runaceountable i  supineness '  of'  Yiiled^uve 
and^rdvina,  and  ^the  «uteequent  appearance  Of 
Lord 'NelsQu.  The  safety  of  our  islands  hung 
as^^ikvwere  opon^a'  hain  Instead  of  pdre^vifig^ 
wiliDa  Boctofdntuilive  kdoi^edge,  tiiat  thecitlerhy 
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OHAP.  bfwi  ateeafed  for  the  West  Indioi^  had  Lord  NelMnti 
\gm^^  hesitated  as  to  his  course^  or  taken  a  wrang  cum, 
^^<  there  cto  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  our  ooloniea 
must  have  fallen*  The  Adimmlty  was,  on  Dbik 
oecpsion,  c^^isured  with  a  severity  that  does  nol 
seem  to  be  uojust*  It  waft:a8ked,  why  theioae^ 
my's  fleets  were  thus  si^flbred  te  sail  at  pleasure 
bom  their  ports,  and  why  so  inadequate  a  tonk 
bad  been  as8%oed  for  the  protection  of  .weh  va- 
luabte  possessions  as  ^our. Wiest^-Iadian.  oK^onies? 
No  Englishman  coidd^  indeed,  view  w^bout  an*- 
ger  and  dtsgmt,  the  uniMiat  spectade  of  FrMdb 
squadrons  settingoiir  naval  power  at  defiance;  and 
compdlio^  our  idands  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom,  to 
asYe  themselves  from  the  horrors  offkaaad  swoid^ 
Nor  was  it  on  thb  seore  alone:  that  the  Admiralty 
was  blamed.  Heavy  complaints  were  also  made 
with  respect  to.  Aeai^xihitmant  ^iconvoys,  wl^h 
was  said  to  have  been  slumeft^y  ddayed,  and 
inefficiently  pei^rmed^  to alfaalieavy  inf ury  <tf 
the  West  India  ;menAaots  and  psoprietors^  ani 
the:  still  heavier  saemfica  ofmupenkis  liv«s.  The 
nayld  icbiuucter  of  tha  counti^r  waaaubsequendy 
redeemed  by  the  |9^orioQs.4^f^^of 'Xn^^^  .  but 
t^  booour  of  that  di^  is  due  to  the  hero  who 
feU  in  the  tti^nimt  jctf  victory ;  audit  musi  be 
mmmnbered»  toa,  And  the  loss  Tihidi  tha  eon^^ 
bined  powers  then  sui^ned  was  in  no  wise  con< 
neeted  with  tbe  mpediicms  against  our  edonies ; 
and  that)  thfiti^fec^f  It  did  not  ^e  the  French 
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ruler  thqt  sort  of  l«BB«f  irfitch  would  Imve  tauf^t    chap. 
Ihih  to  be  more  amtiomi  io  fotore  how  te  ven*^ 
turedtp  trait  Itif  squadrons  v^n  baaardous  edter- 
prbes  in  ft  distant  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  eii8i4og  campaigD,  that  of  1806^  was 
wholly matali  audi,  with  one  exceptiou^  t?a$  not; 
marJIiwd^  by  any  evseot  of  iii^)ortahce.  In  spitB  of 
the  i?Qi9t:disa9ler$i  Napoleon  penaitttd^in  wsd*^ 
ifig  hia  Jeets  to  sea.  On^thelStfiof  December^ 
IWSf^  a  ^uadrmi  consist!^  of  fifteen  sJAil  €(f  lio 
liQa»  six  jfrigates  and  four  Mrrettes,  sailed  from 
Bf^t  harbour.  A  part  df  this  ibive  was  diBStined 
fpr  S%.  J^nmffi,  and  .the  reipsdnder  for  the  Cape 
of  Good.Hpp&  After  betvtng  been  out  ten  days^ 
the  squadron  divided^  .yice4idniiml  Lesseiguea 
with  %e  sail  of  die  Uae,  two  frigates  and  a  corv 
vette^  proceeded  to  the  West  Indiib ;  wlnle  the  rest 
of  the  ships,  under  Admiral  GidUaiiniek,contioued 
thw^c^oi^se  to  the  Cape*  Leasi^giies  mowed  in 
tbe  ro8(d  of  St  Pomaago^  on  the  SOdi  of  January^ 
aii4  landed  eigbtaen  Imodred  men,  iHth  aoimo* 
lotion,  luvl  (^r  nn^ewury:  atorea.  He  paused 
difSe^  for  9ora.Aan  a^foirtn^t,  fea  talo^b  wAfeei^; 
^  tVPiW  dMoagM;  iWd  this  delay  was  fatidtio 
Inflcik  '  •  ' 

{iQild  X^llingwoodyOii  be 
sqii«dqwi  ^aaat  sea>  dispatched  Admiral  Sir  John 
QlickfiffiStb  in  pu»uit    Near  the  Gape  da  Vevd^ 
i^ds>  the,  Bii^  admiral  ^bad  a  ghmpaar  of  the 
enemy,  but  tbey  contrived  ilo  elude  him^ -ahd  he 
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CHAP«    could  not  again  cotne  in  sfgbt  of  them,  lie  theit^ 

VIII.  . 

steered  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  joined- 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  the  Northumberland,' 
and  Captain  Pym^in  the  Atltts.  His  force  wasi 
now  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  Aigates.*  At 
length  he  neceived  information  thiBit  thef'Ft^ncft^ 
were  lying  in  St;  Domingd  bay,  and  thither  h^ 
bent  his  course.  When  he  arrived  near  the  ^t,' 
he  found  the  enemy  in'a  cbmpact  line,  undeir  alV 
sail,  bearing  down  towards  Ocoa  bay,  in  whichr 
harbour  they  iMended  td  take  refuge,  under -tfie 
protection  of  the  forte*^  By  nine  in  the  morning, 
howJBver,  the  skilfiiA  manoeuvres  of  Sir  John 
Duckworth  entirely  frustrated  this  purpose,  and 
made  an  a<S tibn  inevitable.  The  engagement  com'- 
menc«d:  closely  abbut  ten  o'clock.  Tbe  French 
slquadron  dibfended  itself  with  great  gallanti^  for 
lieariyipwo:  (lours,  but  was  at  l&st  com^Ied  to 

a 

giv^np)«he  cdfitefe^ '  The  FrcAficti  skimtral;  ki  the 
Imperial  of  IflO  guns,  mn  bfe%hi))  oti  shore,  knA 
he  was^  followed  by  the "^  Dimmed  of  84r^guil9j 
The  Alamtider  of  94  guns,  and  ^e' Jn|»tt^  and 
BtkWi  of  74  gim^  eachs  haid^d  dowsf  feheir  co^ 
lours.  The  Impcirial  indllie  W^ih^d  nv^m  aftihr** 
wards  burnt  by  the  victors.  The  frigates  and 
the  corvette  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  six^fbur  Aitted^  >  and  tw^  hund  red  arid 
ninety'^four  woniiKled.  That  of  Ae-  enfemy^  in^ 
the  three  captured  ships  alone,  wais  no  less  than 
seven  hundral  and  >»ixty. 
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.  Anotbap  and '  t%esa  harder  £iite .  awaited  the    chap. 

greatiftst  part  of  the  w]|uadron  of  GoiUaumes, 

but  at  a  later^porioii;  :  After  the  divi^ioD'of  the 

Brest-fleet  ioto  tw<^  parts^  that,  which  was  com- 

maiadedtby  GuiUa^iiiiiez»|>ursoed*its  way  towards 

the  ><^p6  of  Gopd  iHbf>e.    On  his  passage,  how* 

eser^ihe  French  ddaiirdi  was  informed  that  the 

OafMf  Jwteiift  possession  of  the  :Britishk    This  i&* 

totiifsice  indibced  bii^  'to  ehange  his  course,  and 

proceed  to  St.  Salvador  io- Brazil^  where  he  re^ 

nuuiii^  for  .s6me  time  tornfi^^lHs  seamen, 

^BKMif^. wfabtn  4iceitbiitvc  i  symptoma  had  be^a  tQ 

^pear..  -He  Ihea. sailed  for. the  W^tlndMs^ 

wibereht^ anived  in  the ^ latter  end! of  Jliine.'> « It 

fW»s  six^fulariy  ^infiMftimte  for  the  Brili^  thai 

.thou^l  irom  some  unexplained  ca'iise^  thta  fleet 

pavted  cQoipai^,'  <and  dropped  iikto .  f!bft  tRogrtil 

harbour  by  siB|^<  ships,;  aone  6£  tbeifiritiib/ves-' 

sisi$  on  &at  ;sti(ti6iSi  tvm  came  up,  with  jftmo. 

The  y eterao,  datowaiMfed  <  by  I^nte .  Ja^^ 

fk»  tNTotber  of  .-ti&k]ioteott,  was  the  fi»t?sl»p;that 

^ntemi  JRort  Royal  haaribour,  and  it  wa&hot  till 

[  die  end  of  four  ^dajjc^  that  die  whole  squadron^ 

consistafig  of  six  sail,  was  coUected  together.  ■> 

GuiUaume^  sailed  again  from.  Martinico  on 
the  fiffet  of  July,  and  was  sooii>  alter  joined  .hy 
aooth^.afa^  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Had 
he  sttty^  a  few  day&  longer,  his  flight  would  have 
been  impmctioable^  as  Sir  Jxihn  Borlase  Warren 
arrived  on  the  twelfth  at  BarbadoeS)  with  six  sail 
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to  the  north,  followed  by  Sir  Alexander  Oodb* 

^  not  tthiflkfc:  it  |»?udeMni|.  Mi^^^  to*ttttk»% 
but  keptia  light,  itat  Ittiinilgbt  be  inrrtrtinwi 
to  afford  aae«i9uii  ix»  ^  the  idi^tiiSs,  j^dokt  a^  of 
tlieni^b0  attacked;  TbeiSritiBb  adoriAl  twdnd 
the  French  ifiquadnm  lilb^it^JBmve4'<iff  i^Mrtt 
Rieo,  m'ben  heo^etumdl  t0  <toe  wntfwmrdy  Jiwiniig 
tvo-frigBteft  to  dtoervi^itbeir  mot'eoiMls.  t      * 

'  The  Velefiif^ooiMModdd  by  Jeroirie  IkKHJa*- 
parte^  now^dteed  the^fi  eety^ttiideailed  Imiieira^ 
md  ^ar-^lbrtuiiate  fH^ti^  toi  ^ebdl  Fndow  |tt 
safety^  aiier  having,  on  her  pdssage,  desOroytod 
Ik  'miwhtotti^n  of  the  Quebec  ooato^v  The 
iMt^  «f 'the'^Fiehdi  i4h^  «ieitt  not  so  JMttfiaW. 
On  tbelsjiith  <Df  Jbigus«  itheyi  were'sepamted^atid 
8arei«iy:siiBt«»*ed  bya^t»mendow 
Baidr<^«,  tte^admirad^  albiv^att  dismastM^ 
and«tlh  jiiidiltT  rmftdar  d^  iifM  it 

aharp^caid&i^iiii:  the  AjtmA  fn^  ofitm^igmt, 
Oapflank  Lydiatd)  who  w«idd  ha^  capMovedrikeii^ 
had.flbef  not  tateti  refhg&inider  thd  goidi  0^4iie 
Mora  castlel  The  itnfietefaiK^^  xjf  setMt^^bur 
gansv  4bu|^  a'  shislter  in  tte  Ghe8apeal(^:4lhais 
ihei  was  driven  on  shore  tind  burned  l>y  'Mi  Bet- 
lisle,  the  .BelloDa,  and;  the  *MehRM|Mls;^  \Wtm 
otheriiineofbatde  ships  ^ei«,  ^a  «afa(9H)smt 
period,  destroyed  on  tife  sanie  ooaflti'  Of 'idl 
the  squaAwi^  only  tm)  ships^  the  Veteran  and 
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Ae  CSttitar^  uUkmtdy  foecMded  in  retonang  to    c»tt. 


.  0idy>i>M4t|Btnpit^  and  .thai  pibfcd  anat^Nr^ 
tittfCMnyfiivn^made  fay  the  Ficn 
Biante  to  moifist  the  Brifirii.'  The  c»^  «f  the 
DoBMiea  alcMip  irf  war  iiavfiig  nranaidedatid'car* 
lieiLlier  iato  :<3uadahiiipe^  Gaiarii  EiHoaf  m^ 
lilaiua«i'>heir,  etnbMloed^aevcnty^tbite  ioldmi 
<iii;dboard^  nmi  Miit  her^'  m  oonfMcAoa'^thua 
^dio^nery  tenant  wtt  tfie  misvcbiMMieii  who  >Tma 
Ijpfa^f  Jn  IloBMu  bayv  t  fiolh  veMelsware,  hbw^ 
braivvtf^ead  by  the^ firitirii)  driiU9eni)  wiib  faktt 
tadei!(«dii  tiiariy'  iafoFmaioa  4^  the.plai>  wlarii 

The  last  action  of  die  year  which  dMina  m 
U&MMiMl  m  tl»  captomoC^hefiAmena  Spiuurii 
fiii)Ate^0£rtbirt||^fet^t  gunsj^ih^  Gra^nwith 
tnasura  cto  boaid.;  Thia  was  tecaaopltskeil^bir 
Gaptfloor  Biisbaoe^  in  thaj  Amth»8%  dirf  Caflito 
liydiacd^lntittl  AnsQOy  under  cii*ouiiMitanooi#liiiBh 
did  hokonr  to  dMir  mA.  and  cnaeage*  tO»  Iha 
Men^M^nifd  df  Augwt,  the  Potaofia  nm  )de«> 
flcaried,  about  twonltlea  A^om  the  Havanwb»'^by 
the  ftjtish,  who  immediately  chased  her.  To 
escape  frooEi  her  pursaers,  she  ran  close  in  shori^i 
into  shallow  water,  whare  shee  could  be  st^portod 
bf  siiteea  goQS  fttm  the  Moroi  castle*  At  the 
saase  time  twdve  gun*boats»  each  carryit^.^a 
lavelye  pounder  and  a  bundled  men^  came  iMit  of 
the  harbour  to.  her  assistance,  and  focmed  ai  eo^ 
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array,  and  the  danger  of  a  hostile  lee^shorc^ 
Captaafc  fliMMficitaiidhor^:A0^Awliiu»a  dose 
alc^g^kie'Of^be^P^iiafiay  in  dnlytone/fipet'tnore 
waten  Jthaa<Atiik  ^eiheh^remrv  Hetmra^  aMf' se* 
condbdiby  Gafrtun  Lydfard.  iln  UbivlyybfeuuA^ 
nutter  ttiiai  Spanah)  ^ogMb  atrock  filer  colowsj 
tiMitei  gutirhciMs  wars^  bliowh.  dpi  si^  n^eAe^mtiki 
and  tlva»4riM9!andfiwredBed:aB[iteg  tbe'bitak» 
6f»y/and4he  caMk^-wMch^ had:  commenced  firiiiog 
rad«Jkojb«holy  waaiaUi  in  n^^  by^anr^explqBiDni 
Xbe  doii  pf.  tbe':Spt0iifyti&  wtu  savend  :htuidrad 
iMd,  fa«Jl>e]i^  iavcdftoBir^  t^  gUA«b<>ab>;  that 
of  the  British  was  two  killed  aod  thirtjr-two 
iiiioanded>  4.  ^  '  ••/  •  '1  'lO  (.  /  r.,.  •■*.l  I'- 
.'They6ar.ilB07"pitoeot8  tcP0tfi^viet9(>inM^ 
enterprisi^iof  ilnfKiriance  nddehakidibyi^lheiBri-^ 
tt^h*;  .ikii;Oi!ie'  of  tirase!  few  is  nafked)  bf^mdk 
i^itoqdid  IvalDur -aa  to  ^rOfA^n  those  whaiaere.en^ 
gaged  ?m>'it^  with  lasting  g^ory.  AIl(!hafiyiiadeed> 
morevof  the  {cfaaradter  of  rommice.dianvof  sober 
historical  fa^  TThitlking  it  probable  that  tlie 
inhabftanta  of'Cuhaipoa  would  not  b(i  averse  from 
patting  themselves  under  English  .prdtectioh, 
yice^dmiral  ^Dacr^-  dispatched  a  ai|i]adron  of 
four  firigates^  'the  Arethnsai  the  Anson,  tfab  Xa- 
tona,  and  the  Fisgacd,^  under  Gaptain  Cbvrles 
Brisbane  who  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  capture  of  the  Pomona;,'  to  try.  wimt 
could  be  accompUshed  by  treaty.     It  does  not 
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appear  that  Ibe  BiitiA  jctplwa  bad  .any. iintcoev'  ohap. 
tions  to  resort  to  artns«  He,  howewr,  detmniiied 
to  try  wbaticoqldibeiidone  byiaroiSf  iociaae  nogo-* 
ciatiqn dxHi)d  bikf,  The>aqiiA4rofi aftiwdoff (be 
barbour  of  .Cura^oa  ai  <hiy-bftok»  <iq  the  firatof 
January*  Having  passed  the  whole  extensive 
line  aeC .seatl)atteric^y  ^bich  l^pt.up  a. fruitless 
fioe^.  Oaptain  firidiano  anchored  the  squadron  in 
afiositioB  ready  i^r  the> attack^  audi  amidst  the 
cannonade  of  the  enemy,  wix>te  ou  the  capstem 
of*  bis  .ship,  a  summons  to  the  goveinory,  demaod** 
inga  scnrrender  in  five  mijMit^  and  tbreatwiftgaii 
instant. assault)  if  another  shot  wane  discharged 
frooi  tbe  sboce. 

This  summons  was  disregarded  by  the  govern 
nor,  who'  probably  thought  that  the  menace  of  an 
assault  was^  not  semously  made.  He  was,  in 
truths  not  to  be  blamed  for  relying  upon  bis  own 
force,  and  undarevalning  that  of  lus  enemy*  The 
defences  of  the  harbour  were  of  sui^h  strength, 
that  it  did  not  a{^>ear  at  all  probable  that  four 
frigates  would  venture  even  to  come  within  reach 
of  tb^  fire,  much  less  attempt  the  seemingly 
desperate  achievement  of  carrying  them  by  storm. 
The  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  not  fifty 
yards  wide,  was  protected  by  regular  fortifica- 
tions, of  two  tiers  of  cannon.  Sixty-six  guns 
were  mounted  on  Fo^t  Amsterdam  alone ;  and 
athwart  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  were 
moored  the  Dutch  firigate  Hatslar  of  thirty-six 
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CHAP.  gUBs»  the  Surinam  <rf  twealjf*4;wD  gQm,  tad  two 
large  schooners.  A  chidn  of  f orts. covered -liie 
eommattdmg  heights  of 'Mislrtterg,  and,  at  graipe* 
shot  distance,  the  harbour  was  enfiladed  .by  the 
neaiiy  impregnable  fohiMs  of  Fort  Repob^ 
hque. 

Well  knotivli^  hoiiiever»  that  eouiage  and 
9kiU  am  supply  the  want  of  other  resoarce% 
€aptain  Brisbane  resolved  to  put  ius  threat  iota 
execution.  He  had  already  arranged  with  Ius 
brother  captains  the  jdan  of  attack.  He  was 
admirably  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  his  men, 
which  was  entirely  in  uoiiibn  with  his  own.  £ven 
before  they  were  informed  of  the  service  on.  which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  they  had  anticipated 
their  leader's  intention ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  quarters,  they  were  fimod 
to  be  fully  prepared  for  action,  and  so  resototely 
bent  on  their  purpose,  that  th^  had  chalked  on 
their  hats  the  words  /^  Victory  or  deadi  !*' 

As  soon  as  his  summons  was  answened  in 
the  negative,  Captain  Brisbane  got  uncter  sail. 
At  a  quarter  after  six  he  led  the  way  into  ibe 
harbour,  in  the  Arethusa,  followed  i>y  Gaptain 
Wood  in  the  Latona,  Captain*  Lydiaid  in  the 
Anson,  and  Captain  Bolton  in  the  Fii^ard,  all 
officers  well  worthy  of  seconding  such. a  lioader. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  headmost 
ship  turned  round  the  point  of  the  harboui^s 
mouth,  the  wind  became  so  unfavourable  that  it 
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WW  ioipoesible  for  her;  to  fetch  ip,  and  equsUly    vu^. 
impossible  for  h^  to  retire.     The  Br|tji;|hy  how- 
ev^9  Mrere  qqt  long  49  tbia  painful  sitafitjiji^*  ,  A 
sqpaU  fprtunajtel];  caiqe  qi^i^  during  y/lAtih  ;the 
wind  shifted  two  piHnt8|'an4c.fA01ed  th^^to 
proceed  close  together  to  the  destined  spot  7^e 
gfi)J|int  daring  of  the  assailant^,  bod  th^  jintural 
effect  of  daunting  their  opppnents^  .  T^  latter, 
nevertheless,  opened  a  heavy  fire ;  but  they  spon 
found  that  the  contest  was  to  be  carried  04,  hand 
tpiu^id.    Opilers ^ere  ^pven  to  board.    Cf^tain 
Bnsbs^aie  was  the  first  man  who  boarded  the 
Hat&lar^  the  colours  of.  which  be  himself  tore 
dpwu.    Her  commander  being  killed^  she  sur* 
renderedi  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Latf^na.    Iir  the  mean  time,  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Anson,  led  by  Captain  Lydiard,  boarded  the 
Sariiia,m  from  tfaueir  larboard  bow,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  were  occupied  in  assailing 
the  batteries  from  their  starboard  guns.     The 
captain  of  the  Surinam  being  dangerously  wound* 
^»  she  also  struck.    The  schooners  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  now  nothing  remained  afloat  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  British. 

The  instant  that  he  had  struck  the  colours  of 
thQ  Hatslar,  and  given  her  in  charge  to  the  La- 
tona.  Captain  Brisbane,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
hastened  on  shore,  where  he  was  almost  immedi- 
ateiy  jpiiH^  by  Captain  Lydiard.  The  officers 
and  ship's  companies  were  promptly  disembarked^ 
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cuAP«  and  they  next  proceeded  to  storm  the  forts,  the 
citadel  and  the  town.  This  was  done  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.  By  seven  o'clock,  the  lower 
forts,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  regular  troops,  and 
the  town  of  Amsterdam,  were  in  the  power  of 
the  British;  Captain  Brisbane  was  the  first  man 
that  entered  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  he  had  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  pulling  down  the  Batavian 
standard. 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  the  British 
commander  had  an  interview  with  the  governor, 
to  whom  he  allowed  five  minutes  to  decide  upon 
the,  surrender  of  the  colony.    On  the  entreaty  of 
the  governor,  who  pleaded  that  his  head  would 
be  the  forfeit  if  he  decided  so  rapidly,  this  time 
was  extended  to  half  an  hour.   At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,   Captain  Brisbane  entered  the 
council  chamber,  and  required  the  governor  and 
council  to  make  known  their  determination.  The 
result  was  the  delivering  up  of  the  island  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  on  condition  tiiat  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
should  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
conveyed  to  Holland.   By  ten  o'clock  the  British 
colours  were  hoisted  on  Fort  Republique,  and 
the  whole  of  the  colony  was  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  victors.    The  militia, .  consisting  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  was  shortiy  after- 
wards disarmed.     This  conquest  was  effected  by 
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ho  laore  tbtn  AAt  hundred  meo,  and  the  loss     chap« 

.  VIIT. 

sustained  Was  only  three  slain  and  fourteen 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much 
hdavier ;  it  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  killed : 
"~a  strikhig  proof  how  much  nK>re  wise,  as  well 
as  nJore  noble,  it  is  to  brave  danger  manfully,  than 
to  seek  a  delusive  and  shameful  safety  in  flight. 

Scarcely  less  deserving  of  applause  for  its 
bravery,  though  of  less  importance  in  its  conse* 
quences,  is  an  exploit  which  was  performed  by 
Captain  Dacres,  in  the  Bacchante,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Wise,  in  the  Mediator.  The  bay  of 
Samana,  which  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side 
of  St.  Domingo,  having  long  been  a  nuisance  to 
ikut  British  trade,  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  it 
afibrded  a  safe  shelter  to  a  swarm  of  privateers, 
Captain  Dacres  resolved  to  attempt  the  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy,  who  had  established  them- 
sdves  there.  The  navigation  into  the  bay  being 
exceedingly  difficult,  Captain  Dacres  formed  a 
scheme  for  passing  its  intricacies,  without  en- 
countering opposition.  For  this  purpose,  on  the 
SOtiil  of  February,  he  sent  in,  under  her  own  co* 
lours,  a  schooner  which  he  had  recently  captured. 
She  was  followed  by  his  own  ^ip,  disguised  as  a 
prize,  and  the  Mediator  as  a  neutral.  The  scheme 
was  successful.  The  British  passed  every  ob- 
stacle, and  anchored'  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
fort,  before  the  stratagem  was  discovered  by  the 
enemy.      The  fort  then  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
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CHAP,    which  was  as  warmly  retained  for  th^  space  lyf 

VIIL 

four  hours.  At  the  expiratioti  of  that  tittle  &e 
seamen  and  marines  were  landed,  and*tiie  fort, 
though  comnmndingly  situated,  was  taken  by 
storm.  That  part  of  the  garrison  whi<^  wits  Bot 
put  to  the  sword,  escaped  intd  the  woods.*  Two 
prize  vessels,  and  two  privatM!^  fitting*  out  for 
sea,  were  found  in  the  harbour*  Bredoosly  to 
their  departure,  the  British  destr^ed  Ae  fort 
and  the  cannon,  &nd  tfatis  reodered  the  |iarbour> 
at  least  for  some  time  to  tome^  of  Ikdt  ttdltty  9k 
a  place  of  refug^;  ;  *  i. ,/  ; 

The  year  was  closed  by  the  bbodlaiB  odo- 
qnest  of  the  Danish  colonies  of  ^  John,  St. 
Thomas  and  Sianta  Cruz.  A  war  having  brc^n 
out  with  Denmark,  the  Biiti^  ministens  eaifty 
ib  Septeniber,  sent  out  orders  to  the  haval  and 
military  commanders  to  reduee  those  islands. 
These  orders  were  easily  carried  intO'  efftct,  the 
^nemy  not  having  any  means  of  resislin^  the 
powerful  force  which  was  arrayed  against  tiiens* 
All  that  they  asked  was,  that  they  might  be  al* 
lowed  to  ascertain  its  amount  before  they  eon- 
eluded  a  capitulation.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jdin 
surrendered  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  S5th  of  the  same  month. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

♦  • 

NoMmd  miMmf  eomt^^  1^QS.---Pursuit  of 
the  B^iufert^  9q¥airm*^r^ Capture,  qf  the 
TMi  frigati^--^M0n€g0hmtfi  and  Ikisea^ 
tahm.-r-Ftwttw  attanpt  of  the  ¥remh  to 
rtxmat  Mari^gfolmti^r^UfmfCcm^  Attempt 
1^  St.  Martifis^r-Siirrcmkr  ofSommta. — 
'SBhe  VMT  m  theWeit  Jfidkf  mried  ^ 
men  ipbrit  in  I9fi9* — Cc^fetme  reduced  iy  the. 
BrUkh  and  Pwti^m$er^An  efipfi^^um  sent 
agmmt  Mtrtimo.'r-The  iflm^h  rj^d^ced  by 
the  B^h.— Surrender  qf  the  Sai^.-^apr 
fm*e^^Maiui^oi/^UiSindafrif^ 
lotion  iffhe  dty  of  Sfinto  Domingo.— Gaikmt 
d^tnce  qf  the  Junon. — Two  Frefwh  frigates 
destmfed  at  Guadaleupe.  —  Capture  ^  the 
Nims  (CQ/roette^  and  the  forts  at  La  Haye.r^ 

.  Campa^  ^  1810. — Cmq^eet,  of  Guadahupe^ 
St.  Mar^s,  St.  Ifuaatuf  qn4  S^.—C(m- 
ctumm,  . 

jS^El^iciNGjLT  exhacusted  m^  dispirited  by  the  chap. 

losses  of  ,the  two  preceding  years,  and  having  s^J^ 

^Jbso  neei)  of  all  bi^  res<Mirces  to  carry  on  his  con*  ^^^ 
^inental  4B$igp8>  Napoleon,  durii^  the  year  1 808, 
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CHAP,    desisted  from  making  any  efforts  in  the  West 
Indies,    The  Rocbefort  squadron^  which  got  out 
of  that  port  in  January,  was  indeed  for  a  while 
supposed  to  be  gone  to  succour  the  French  colo* 
nieSi  or  to  annoy  ours;  and: was  consequently 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  looked 
into  Martinico,  coasted  along  St  Domingo,  vilit* 
ed  the  Chesapeake,  and  r^lunded  to  ErtgUind, 
aft^r  a  fhiittess  cmkse  of  thirteen  thousand  miles. 
The  long-sought  enemy  was,  in  the  mean  tbne, 
safe  at  anchor  in  the  hari)our  of  Toulon. 
"     It  does  not  *  appear  that ^  even  by  skigle  6hrips, 
more  than  ode  att^foipt  wa»tiMde  by  the  French, 
in  the  course  of  this  year, '  to  ^nd  ossfetanefe  to 
their  remaining  western  colonies^    That  attempt 
was  an  unfortunate  one.     The  dhip  dispatched 
was  the  Thetis,  of  forty-four  guns,  which  sailed 
from  L"Orient,  with  troops  and  stores  for  Mar- 
tinico.    She  was,  however,  speedily  conducted  to 
a  much  nearer  port.     Scarcdy  had  she  cleared 
the  harbour  of  port  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  August,  than  she  i^^las  fallen  in  with  by 
the  Amethyst,  of  diirty-sfjc  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Michael  Seymour.     A  nk>st  sanguinary 
contest  ensued,  which  continued,  with  unabating 
fury,  for  two  hours  and  a  half.     For  an  hour  the 
ships  lay  fast  alongside  of  eaeh  other,  the  fluke  of 
one  of  the  Amethyst's  anchors  having  hooked 
into  the  main-deck  port  of  the  Thetis.     The 
enemy's  ship,  wholly  dismasted,  and  exceedingly 
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shattered^  was  at  langith  carried  by  boding,     chap. 
Tbe  loss  on  our  side  was  severe,  it  being  sevoily     >^^ 
killed  and  wounded ;  on  that  of  the  French  it  was      ^^^ 
enormous,  as  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  killed,  and  a  hundred  and 
two^  wounded,  among  whom  were  all  the  officers 
except  three,  the  captain,  M.  Pinisun,  a  gallant 
and  s&UfQl  man,  •being  one  of  the  slain« 

During  this  eventful  year.  Great  Britain,  like 
her  rival,  was  too  much  occupied  nearer  home, 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  moment  in  this 
distent  part  of  tbe  world.  Embarked  as  a  prin- 
cipals in  tbe  Peninsular  war,  and  but  just  begin* 
ning  to  exert  herself  as  a  militairy  power,  she  had 
at  present  4^0  troops  to  spare  for  colonial  expedi- 
tions. The  war^  therefore,  languished-  in  the 
.  west.  AU  that  was  -done,  was  done  by  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  those  officers  who  commanded 
there. 

Such  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  capture 
of  Mariegalante  ahd  Deseada^  which  was  effected 
by  Captain  Selby  with  a  small  force  of  seamen  ^ 
and  marines*  The  first  of  these  islands  lies  a  few 
mibs  to  •  4he  south-east  (^  Guadaloupe ;  the  se- 
cond neariy  the  same  distance  to  the  north*east. 
As  colonies  these  islands  were  objects  of  only 
secoo^ry  impcH'tance,  though  Mari^alante  is 
not  ill  dukivated ;  but  the  possession  of  them 
was  desirable,  because  they  formed  an  excelUsit 
shelter  for  privateers,  and,  from  their  position  in 
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tp  the  close  blockude  of  jtbat  cplopy*  This  ior 
duoed  Captam  Selby,  of  the<Cerb6rij9^  to  tAtomtit 
tb^ir  i:eductioQ.  Two  hundred  s»noe&  eod  im- 
liaes,  under  Captain  Pigott^  were  Ittnded  i0 
Mariegalaote,  on  Ihe  second  of  Mareb;  wd 
^  enemy  bdng  taken  unaivaiea^  surreod^vd  at 
discretion.  Deseida  ^iibmitted  on  the .  13th  t9i 
March.  The  French  at  £inst  were  diaposeid  to 
Xi^mU  hut  a  sbpr);  panoonade  from  the  Cerberus 
put  their  ceimge  to  flighty  ai¥l  they  bmikid  ^wn 
th^ir  colours.'  M  it  W93  mt  thought  eicpedieat 
to  station  any  troops  here*  the  batteries  were  de» 
«lroyAd»  ao  oath  of  neiatraUty  wa3  administered 
to  ^  johehi!tant9t  and  a  sloop  wd  a  brig  i^ere 
teft  <^  the  jcoest)  to  previeot  the  governor  of  Qua* 
daloupe.  from  attempting  to  reg^irison  idye  ishuid. 
Deseada  Itbe  governor  eUowed  to  remain  mo* 
molested,  but  Marie^ante  was  so  good  a  priva-r 
te^  9tat|<M),  »n(d  jits  loss  alsp  brought  the  British 
so  m\9fib  mQp;e  nearly  in  contact  with  hioi^  diat 
he  determined  to  try  to  recover  it.  The  ndAempt 
was  made  on  the  S8d  of  AugM^t,  by  .Colonel 
CaDGhhrie^i  vbo,  with  about  two  hundnyl  meoy  in 
seventeen^boats^etole  oyer  from  Guadalpufie,  and 
landed  near  Grand  Bourg4  They  were  picepamyg 
to  attack  the  battery  when  they  Wio^  espied  from 
the  Circe,  ttmrty  of  whose  seamen  hurried  on 
shore,  threw  diraiadves  into  the  battery  before 
the  frencji  ^oold  reach  it,  and  gptve  tfiem  such  a 
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ir^rm  rec^0ii  as  oomp^Ued  them  to  Mitifeati  ohap. 
Tfa§  00691;'$  boM&  ^^re  sevad  by  the  Circe>  and 
ttie  esCRf)^  ^  the  Frepcb  l^eing  thus  cut  o£^  they 
netir/esd  to^nnrdfi  tbe-  cen^e  of  the  iakod.  lateUt 
g^oe  of^tfamr  tend^g  wm  fommded  to  Genecal 
Bedkwitfa^  9X  BarbadMS,  who  lost  no  time  in 
oendn^  la«ute»ftnt-<oloiiel  Blackvrell^  with  tbrse 
^Mipaniet  against!  theln*  The  Fveocbi  when  <the 
J^tifihf  mops  disembarked,  wene  wilidii:  tbi^ 
aides  of  <Sn»d  fiouvg*  On  the  approach  of 
iientaman^cdionel  ffiaekwell^  howe^r,  tbi^ 
qaitled  their  position^  and  mem  pursued  for  £ve 
days  and  n^ts.  They  focHr  ti»es  endearoored 
to  make  a  stand,  but  were-  as  ofteti  defeated ; 
and,  at 'lengthy  seeing  no  hope  of  mther  suecour 
or^seape,  th^  ^sfnrrendered  as  prisoners  of  mwr. 
A  It^ger  privateer  £rom  Guadaloupe,  with  a 
bomtaer  and  a  supply  0I  ammunition  for  them^ 
was  previously  capered  by  one  of  our  cruizera, 
and  this  capsbxre  doubtless  accelerated  their  sub^ 
Biissioii. 

'  An  equal  gpod  filrtune  did  not  attend  the 
feitisb,  in  an  attauhptuvfaich  tbey  made  upon  the 
bhubd  a(  St  Atotinfs*  T1hs»  too,  was  a  place 
of  refiig^  for  a  swarm  of  primtemsy  and  it  wto, 
tberefioee,  desirable  lliat  l^^ey  shoidd  be  deprived 
of  itb  Soole  erroneous  inii^mation  which  bad 
ioeen  f^oeived,  indiiecd  a  belief  dliat  it  was  hdd 
by  no  £on»demblelbra^  iaad might  be  conquered 
by  .a  andden  and  vigoroi£»^  attack.    Under  this 
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CHAR  fatal  belief,  tlie  Wanderer  i»Ioop  of  war,  and  the 
Subtle,  Balahou  and  Elizabeth  schooners  appear-' 
ed  off  the  island  in  the  commencement  of  July- 
The  seamen  and  marines,  to  the  number  of  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty,  led  by  Lieutenant  Spearing 
of  the  Subtle,  were  landed  on  the  third  of  that 
month.  The  lower  fort,  of  six  guns,  was  carried^ 
and  the  guns  were  spiked.  But,  in  advancing 
up  the  rocky  heights,  covered  with  the  prickly 
pear,  the  fire  from  the  upper  fort  was  so  destrue- 
tive/  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  assailants  to 
advance  to  the  suaunil,  and  every  moment  cK<' 
minished  their  scanty  force..  Lieutenant  Speiur-* 
ing  was  shot  through  the  breast,^  within  ten  yar^ 
of  the  fort,  and  immediately  expired.  Hkfall 
disheartened  his  men,  who  withdrew  towards  their 
boats ;  but,  their  retreat  being  by  this  time  cut 
off^  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  cook 
test  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success.  The 
enemy,  who  had  been  warned  of  their  intention 
early  enough  to  make  ev6ry  preparation  to  frus- 
trate it>  were  rather  more  than  nine  hundred 
men.  ,  The  prisoners  were,  however,  released  on 
a  &BLg  of  truce  being  sent  on  shore  from  the 
shipis ;  and  the  victors  proved  that  they  were  not 
uadesenring  of  their  success,  by  the  honours 
which  they  paid  to  the  remains  of  their  gallant 
foe.  lieutenant  Spearing  was  interred  witfi  all 
the  honours  of  war,  the  French  commander  him- 
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9df  attmded  the  funeral^  and  be  also  gave  leave     chap. 
to  ttr  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Subtle  to  come  on 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  last  sad 
duties-  ta  their  brave  and  valued  leader. 
•     ^e  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Samana 
dosed' the  warlike  operations  of  the  year  1808. 
Oa  a  former  occasion^  they  had  been  defeated, 
and  driven  for  a  while  into  the  woods,  but  they 
had  not  been  compelled  wholly  to  abandon  the 
post.  The  possession  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  and 
of  the  bordering  territory,  has  long  been  coveted 
by  the  French.    This  harbour,  the  most  advan* 
ti^eously  situated  of  any  in  St.  Domingo,  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  converted  into  a  serious  means  of 
annoyance,  as  a  naval  establishment  and  arsenal. 
The  bay  is  large  and  sheltered,  and  has  excellent 
^anchorage;  and  the  entrance  of  it  may  with  ease 
be  fortified  so  as  to  preclude  all  hostile  access. 
A  river  navigable  for  twenty  leagues,  the  Yuna, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  the  bay,  af- 
fords a  ready  opening  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  may  be  procured  all  th^  sorts  of  timber 
-proper  for  the  construction  of  a  navy,  and  wh^re 
are  mines  of  copper,  capable  of  furnishing  an 
abundfmt  supply  of  metal  for  the  casting  of  can- 
non.   A  fleet  stationed  here  would  keep  the  sur* 
rounding  islands  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
and  peril.     Even  now  Samana  was  become  a 
grievous  nuisance  to  the  West-India  trade,  fro(n 
its  being  a  constant  shelter  to  the  numerous  pn- 
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vftteetd  which  infested  the  vari<tf$  pwimgnii  to 
the  windward  df.this  iAand.  This  drommlucey 
^^^-  ^Qd  the  wish  to  facilitate  the  Uoelwl^.of/.thfe 
city  of  Santo  DomingOy  ithjcb  the  SpiM^iaisdsrwteiA 
now  .calrying  oiv  induced'  Ctipliaiidt  ]Pi^hwi?nJ,  of 
the  Fraaobise,  with  &vfr9hip99  yviiiQb.ehKlici^iiid 
teou^t  togetbei",  to  undertake  the  ta^k  of  jroot^g 
out  the  enetny.  He  ardved  at  .S^manfi  m  the 
tenth  df  November^  and  ^oupd  4^6  Frenidi  peiH 
manpntly  ei^taUi^hing  tbeoMelvw^  and  ^re^o^ 
batteries  which)  wb6n  coiApletedi  t  wqvM  bat# 
Qiadfe  the  j^ce  tcmble  agaiitst  almost  i^iy  ffwe 
that  could  be  i^nt  to  atta^  it  As»  howeyei^ 
they,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  resMtanoe^  Ihey 
lidd  down  their  arm^  and  pyt  up  (b^  privateeis 
mkI  other  vissseis  which  were  at:ani:bt)r  iti  jtim 
bay;  Having  accompliehed  hi$  purpd^e,  Gaittain 
Oashwood  ddiv^^  tip  the  town  to  a  Sptoiflfc 

officer.  ..  ;. 

The  catoipaign  of  1909  W^  mturked  by  ermt^ 
of  a  naore  important  nature  than  occurred  in  thad; 
of  th6  preceding  year.  The  colonial  dopunionis 
of  France  were  attacked  in  various  quarters,  and 
every  ^here  with  ^qual  success ;  the  vptber 
country  bemg  tod  deeply  eogs^ed  in  endeavQur- 
ing  to  subjugate  the  continent  of  Earope^  to  hfive 
many  resources  to  spare  for  tbd  defence  of  h^ 
distant  possessions*  It^as  probable*  toO)  that  the 
system  which  Nitpc^ti  was  now  pursuing  more 
qienly  than  ever,  indup^d  him  to^i)^;^d  the  loss 
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of  theftfeachiedoDies  with  much  leas  rc^t  tlmi     ch3P. 
beatimtmb  vmnAd  have  dories  The  transfer  wal» 


ill  his  opuncm  biit  a  temporary  dne.  He  looJc^ 
fentntfdito  the  oomplste  submissioQ,  of  the  cbatif- 
tiehtmlvotatesv  tha  niia  of  the  maiuifattares  aad 
cmauBK^  of  Gseait  Btitam^  and:  the  cGnsequent 
i^Dg  up  ofisdl  faeDjmeaos  ef  resisliaQee;  andi  if 
the  aisdaiUf  desileid.  efeirt  should. come  to  pas^ 
km^Ltkm  that  at  least  eviei^  Uuag  which:  had  been 
inreaMd^  fiiorn  biso/ in  inhatever^patt  of  the  worlds 
must  necessarily  he  iuoreodoed  upy  aiad  ev^n  be 
tiioo^  &  iriflidgvaalrifice,  jts.tbe.price  of  a  fe* 
veribh^  in^^ious^  aiid  .perilous  pdace.  He  hod 
tried  to  co{ie  wkh.ithe  R-iti^.navy;  he  had 
#nled^  There  O0W  onlj  Tehiaihed  to.  try  whether 
kiwis  not  poss&le  to  reduce  that  navy  to  inac* 
tapay  by  Gutting  off  one  of  the  "itilin  nerves  of 
wtac/'  the  pecmiiary  suppUes  whkh  were  the 
spring  of  ite  motion.  It  Was  in  Eisrope^  and  too 
the  land>  that  he  hoped  to  reconquer  his:  cdo*- 
dies ;  and  it  must  be  owhed  tba^  tbclre  alone!  ha^ 
be  any  chance  of  once  more  ihaking  them  a  por»- 
tionof  his.onpire.  . 

The  fiiBt  ef  the. French  eoloniea  which  fell  in 
the  course  of  this  year  was  that  of  Cayentief. 
To  England  it  was  an  object  of  some  moment  to 
drive  the  iraemy  from  tiiis  settlement^  as  her 
jdbing  this  would  contribute  to  the  safety  of  Sd-^ 
rinam  and  Demerami  aind  At  the  same  time  de- 
prive, the  French  aruiasers  of.  a  place  of  shelter 
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eHAP.    Qod  egQipment.    In  tbe  conqiiesti  ol  Ckymm;^ 
^'      however,  the  ^itisb  acted  only  ia  tfae  duiMctBr 


1309.  of  auxiliaries ;  that  of  principals  being  aiaumcd 
•by  the  Portuguese.  By  the  amval  of  Ihe  Prince 
•R^eDt  of  Portugal  in  the  firaaib,  a  new  spirit 
was  given  to  that  proivinee;  and  as^  peri»yB» 
tbe  Prince  Regent's  -nunisters  jusdy  Jma^ocd 
that  Victor  Hugues  was  not  liltely  to  be  a  qdet 
neighbour,  or  even  an  lioiXMirable  enmny,  it  was 
wisely  resolved  to«  secure  the  Bnudliaa  frontaoTi  by 
expelling  tbe  Frendi  from  Cay«Dbe«  i 

The  force  appropriated  to  this  purpose  was 
but  small.  It  consisted  of.no  more  than  £ve 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese  soldiers,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Manoel  Marques ;  two  Por«» 
tuguese  sloops  and  some  Itgfat  vessels;  and  the 
Confiance  British  frigate,  commanded,  by  Cap* 
tain  James  Lucas  Yeo,  a  brave  and  intelligent 
officer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  suggestOE:  of 
ihis  enterprise.  Tbe  Portugese  troops  took  the 
field  in  tlie  beginning  of  December.  Having,  in 
conjunction  with  the  British,  reduced  the  diirtrict 
of  Oyapok  on  the  eighth,  and  that  of  Approaque 
on  the  fifteenth,  they  prepared  to  complete,  their 
labour,  by  the  reduction  of  die  island  of  Cay- 
enne. 

The  expedition  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Mahviree,  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  island,,  on.  the 
^ixth  of  January.  In  the  evening  Captain  Yeo 
proceeded  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men^  ip 
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ten  caaoesy  to  make  hikiself  master  of  two  bat-  chap. 
terieS)  ,tfae  oney  called  Sbrt  Dianoant,  coaimaBd- 
iag.  ibe  aifirance  of  tbe  river,  the  other,  called 
Gmad  Cane,  Govtering  the  great  road  to  the  townf 
of  C^ayenae.  The  vessds  and  the  remainder  of 
the  tfioops  were  ordered  to  follow  afteir  dusk, 
aadKMT  at  tlie  month  of  the  Mahuree,  and  wait 
till  he  gave  the  fiigiiai  that  the  batteries  were 
carried,  when  they  were  to  hasten  forward,  and 
diiembark  the  men  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
With  five  canoes,  the  rest  being  too  heavy  to  keep 
up  with  him,  he  pushed  on  shore,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  midway  between  the  two 
batteries.  The  eanoes  were  almost  instantaneously 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  surf. 
Sending  one  part  of  his  little  division  to  the  left, 
against  the  battay  of  Grand  Cane,  he  himself 
matched  with  the  other  against  Fort  Diamant. 
Thoi^  these  forts  mounted  five  guns,  and  were 
defended  by  ninety  .men,  they  were  both  taken  by 
storm,  with  trifling  loss,  except  that  of  Lieutenant 
Bead,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  assault 
of  Fort  Diamant.  A  way  being  thus  opened 
into  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  put 
on  shore  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

Tbe  two  commanders  having  received  infor- 
mation that  Victor  Hugues,  with  a  thousand  men, 
was  on  his  march  from  Cayenne  to  attack  thtem, 
they  mrived  to  dismantle  Fort  Diamant,  and 
concentrate  their  forc^  at  Grand  Cane.    The 
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CHAP.    busiDess  of  destroying  the  fort  was  eotrusted  to 
Captain  Mulcaster  and  a  party  of  seamen  .from 
the  Coqfiance.    On  reaclung  Grand  Cane^  Cap^ 
tain  Yeo  discovered  tbat^  about  a  mile  up  the 
river,  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  crossing  thdr 
fire  within  half  gun-shot,  there  were  two  batteries- 
One  of  these  was  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  creek  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Cayenne ; 
the  other  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  similar  inlet^ 
leading  to  the  house  and  plantation  of  Victor 
Hugues,  and  was  obviously  constructed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  his  property*    Each  of 
them  had  two  nine  pounders  and  fifty  men.  To  re^ 
duce  these  batteries^  the  Don  and  Venganza  cutters 
were  anchored  abreast  of  them,  and  the  action  wa& 
smartly  continued  on  both  sides  for  an  hour;  but 
finding  at  length  that.the  ships  were  not  a  match 
for  them  in  weight  of  metal,  and  that  he  was 
rapidly  losing  bis  men  by  the  shower  of  grape 
shot  which  the  enemy,  poured  finom  their  ipins. 
Captain  Yeo  determined  to  carry  them  by.  as- 
sault.   He  himself  led  one  party  to  the  attack. 
Though  both  detachments  .were  obliged  td  effect 
their  landing  under  the  very  mu2zles  of  th^  can^ 
non  and  musketry^  which  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire,  yet  the  assailants  advanced  with  such  de- 
termined bravery,  that  they  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  put  the  enemy  to  fli^t 

While  this  was  passing,  Victor  Huguesi  with 
the  diviaolx  firom  Cayenne,  fell  upon  Colonel 
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Marques,  who  was  posted  with  the  rest  of  ^  chap. 
troops  at  Graild  Cane,  and  who  gaUantly  Jbtpt 
the  superioi*  strength  of  the  French  at  bay,  till 
Captain  Yed  cOuld  return  to  his  Assistance* 
After  a  sharp  contest  of  three  hours,  the  baffled 
Hvigues  oaeasured  back  his  steps  to  Cayenne. 
Another  division  'of  the  enemy,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number^  had,  in  the  indan  tinier  Speared. 
hifyte  Fort  Di^inluDt,  fironi  which,  however,  they 
had  withdrawiii,  on  perceiving  that  lieatfehaiM; 
Mulcaster  M^as  prepared  to  ^v^e  them  batde. 

.  There  now  remained  to*  drive  a  party  of  lOD 
mdn  from  the  hduseof  Violor  Hugues,  which  haid 
been  converted  into  a  tolerably  istrong  post  Thia 
house  wia2f  ^itqated  at  the  end  of  an  avebiie,  of 
between  two  and  three  ulilcsJil  length,  havjAgon 
its  right  a  thicki  Wood,  add  on  its  left  iL  creek. 
The  troops,  ovk  the  morMng  of  the  eighth,  being 
ready  to  advance  to  the  attack,  Captain  Yeo  sient 
Lieutenant  MutoLster,  widi  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  d^  post ;  promising,  in 
caae  of  siiUmission,  dmt  no  damage  should  rb6 
sustained  by  ithe  property.  When  die  lieutenajat 
itauiwidiin  a  boat's  length  of  the.  house,  the 
enemy  treacherously  fired  two  voHies,  and  then 
retrealM.  Attributing  this  base  conduct  to.  some 
unauthoHiled  individual, .  the  flag  of  truce  was 
once  more  dispatched  by  C6pteio  Yeo,  and  w^^ 
now  received  by  a  disdiarge  from  a  field  piece. 
His  patience  not  yet  exhausted,  the  British,  cap^ 
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CHAP,  taki  entrusted  his  message  to  a  riave  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  returned  from  the  French  officer^ 
saying  that  all  communications  must  be  made  kt 
writing.  At  the  same  moment,  the  French  com- 
manding officer  began  firing  from  his  field-piecei 
and  was  seconded  by  the  musketry  of  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  bad  posted  in  ambush  in  the 
wood.  As  several  cuts  bad  been  made  in  the 
road,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
and  Portuguese  to  bring  forward  their  gun,  they 
threw  it  into  one  of  the  cuts,  and  dashed  forward 
with  pike  and  bayonet  to  attack  the  enemy. 
They  were  soon  master  of  the  field*piece,  the- 
French  retiring  into  the  house,  from  the  windows 
of  which  they  kept  up  a  smart  fire^  till  the  assail- 
ants broke  in,  and  scattered  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  house  and  every  thing  near  it,  ex- 
cept the  dwellings  of  the  slaves,  was  levelled' 
with  the  ground,  as  a  punishment  for  the  shame- 
ful and  cowardly  treatment  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

To  keep  the  combined  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  town  of  Cayenne,  Victor  Hugues  re- 
solved to  take  post  at  Beaure^rd  plain,  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  sevaral 
roads  to  the  town.  In  this,  however^  he  waS' 
anticipated  by  the  Portuguese  and  British,  who 
seised  tipon  tiie  position  on  the  ninth  of  January. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Marques  and  Captaia  Yeo 
then  summoned  die  governor  to  give  up  the  co* 
lony.     Dispirited  by  his  past  ill  successi  and 
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probably  also  by  his  personal  fears  and  th^  de*     chap. 
struction  of  his  property,  Victor  Hugues,  thoiq^ 
bis  force  was  yet  much  superior  to  that  of  bis 
antagonii^s,  relinquished  every  idea  of  further 
resistance.    The  articles  of  capitulation  were  aiv 
ranged  on  the  twelfth^  and  on  the  fourteenth  the 
Portuguese  and  British  took  possestsion  of  the 
place.     In  this  last  act  of  his  military  existence, 
Victor  Hugues  was  as  contemptible  as  be  bad 
formerly  been  hateful.    It  was  even  laughable  to 
hear  this  man,  who  had  delighted  in  spreading 
devastation  all  around  him  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  had  been  the  great  instigator  of  the  ne- 
groes to  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  it  was  laugh- 
able to  hear  him  whining  about  ^'  the  destruc- 
tive system  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  burning 
the  plantations  ;**  and  to  see  him  likewise  cloaks 
ing  his  cowardice  under  the  garb  of  humanity 
and  patriotism,  and  {urotesting  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  less  by  the  force  which  was 
opposed  to  him^  than  by  the  desire  of  "  saving 
the  colony  from  total  destruction,  and  preserving 
the  sulyects  of  his  august  master/'    This  is  the 
last  time  that  there  will  be  occasion  to  advert  to 
this  notorious  personage,  who  had  long  been  so 
malignantly  active,  and  who,  it  is  obvious,  pre- 
served, to  the  dose  of  his  public  career,  all  his 
inherent  baseness. 

This  conquest  was  made  under  many  disad- 
vutages.    From  the  fifteenth  of  December  up 
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CHAP,    to  the  period  of  the  capitulation,  the  seamen  and 
marines  never  slept  iq  their  beds,  their  es^ertions 


^^''  were  incessant,  the  lyeather  was  boisterous  and 
rainy,  and  the  roads  were  nearly  impassable. 
Nor  wbm  the  French  flag  was  struck,  were  the 
toils  of  the  conquerors  entirely  over.  The  pri- 
soners were  above  a  thousand  in  number,  and  it 
was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  keep  them  in  safe 
custody,  till  a  Portuguese,  reinforcement  could 
be  obtained  from  Para.  .  It  was,  however,  ef- 
fected, by  putting  them  o^  board  the  Portuguese 
vesfieb,  md  running  the  Confianc^  oq  the  beach, 
between  them  and  the  town,  to  act  as  a  land 
battery.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
from  Para,  which  was  five  weeks,  Captain  Yeo 
and  bis  officers  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  and  completely  armed.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  officers  or  men  escaped  a  severe  and  lingering 
illness.  Captain  Yeo  was  two  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  on  the  verge  of  death*  and  did  not  re* 
cover  his  health  but  by  returning  to  England. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  made  a 
kpight  of  the  order  of  St.  Bento  d'  Avis^  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  he  being  the  firistpro* 
testant  by  whom  that  honour  wa&  ever  received. 
The  icapitulatioa  was  just  signed  when  the 
Topasse  frigate,  of  forty-four  guns,  appeared  in 
the  offing,  with  succours  of  all  kinds  from  France. 
There  were  tbeu  only  twenty-^ive  Engtishmen 
and  twenty  negroeaim  board  the  Cqnfiwce,  imd 
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no  Other  officers  than  two  youths  and  Lieutenant    chap. 

IX 

Acott;  yet  the  latter  officer  contrived^  by  his  s^v^ 
skilful  manceuvres  and  his  apparent  readiness  ifbr  ^^^' 
action,  to  drive  the  enemy  V  ship  from  the  coast. 
Oa  quitting  Cayenne,  die  Topaee  sailed  to 
GnadlLloupe,  and  ivas  captured^  under  one  of 
the  batteries  qf  that  island^  by  the  Cleopatra 
and  Jason  frigates. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  force,  or  the  want  of 
i^igour,  had  hitherto  prevented  any  attack  from 
being  made  by  the  British  on  the  two  principal 
West  Indian  islands  of  France.  It  was  now  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  and  the  French  flag  was 
still  flying  at  Martinico  and  Ouadaloupe.  The 
ministers  at  length  resolved  to  be^n  in  earnest 
the  work  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  his  western 
colonies.  Martinico  was  chosen  as  the  first  ob- 
ject of  attack.  As  a  preliminary  to  military 
operations,  a  close  watch  was  kept  around  the 
island  by  our  cruizers,  to  interrupt  the  arrival  of 
succours;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  service, 
^arp  encounters  sometimes  took  place  with  the 
batteries  on  shore.  The  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  of  these  occurred  on  the  11th  and 
l£tii  of  December,  1807,  when  tiie  Circe^  Ama- 
ranth and  Stork  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  seventy 
men,  in  attempting  to  bring  out  an  eighteen  gun 
brig  and  two  schooners,  laden  with  flour,  guns 
and  cartridge-paper,  which  had  been  run  on  the 
beach  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries^ 
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eHAp«  several  field-pieces,  and  a  large  number  of  troops. 
They  failed  to  carry  off  the  vessels,  but,  after  a 
severe  stru^le,  renewed  on  the  second  day,  they 
succeeded  in  burning  one  of  the  schooners,  driv- 
ing the  other  upon  the  rocks,  and  destroying  die 
brig.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  success^  though 
it  did  honour  to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
the  victors,  was  purchased  at  a  price  too  extrava- 
gant to  be  frequently  paid. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  an  enterprise 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  reduction  of  Martinico 
occupied  a  considerable  time.     By  the  lattor 
end  of  January,  however,  they  were  completed, 
and  the  army  was  ready  for  embarkation  at 
Barbadoes.      The  command  of  the  expedition 
wns  ^trusted  to  Lieutenant-general  Beckwitb. 
The  force  tinder  his  orders  was  the  largest  which 
had,  for  a  long  while,  been  collected  together  in 
the  West  Indies.     It  was  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  men.    The  armament  sailed  from  Bar- 
.badoes  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  appeared  off 
Martinico  on  the  following  day.     Two  opposite 
points  were  fixed  on  for  the  disembarkaticm,  in 
order  to  divide  the  enemy's  force,  and  distract 
their  attention.    The  first  of  tliese  was  in  Bay 
Robert,  on  the  windward  coast;   the  other  at 
St  Luce,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  near 
the  spot  where  Sir  Charles  Grey  landed  in  the 
month  of  February,  1794.    The  division  which 
was intencted  fo  be  puton  shoie in  Bay  Robert 
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consisted  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand    chap. 

IX. 

men,  led  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  Pre^ 
vost;  the  division  designed  for  St.  Luce  was 
^xmfided  to .  Major-general  Maitiandi  and  was 
somewhat  mpre  than  three  thousand  strong. 
These  divisions  were  to  advance  simultaneously 
towards  the  height  of  Bruneau  and  Sourier, 
where  the  enemy  held  an  entrenched  camp^  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  Fort  Desaix,  formerly 
Fort  Bourbon,  the  chief  defence  of  the  colony. 

The  two  disembarkations  were  effected  with* 
^ut  opposition ;  that  at  St  Luce  in  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth,    that  in  Bay  Robert  on  tiie 
-afternoon  of  the  same  day.    The  colonists  were 
found  not  to  be  hostile,  and  the  militia  were  by 
no  means  averse  from  complying  with  a  procla- 
mation by  which  the  British  commanders  recom- 
mended to  them  to  forbear  from  resistance,  and 
-return  to  their  homes.     While  the  troops  were 
disembarking  at  St.  Luce,  six  hundred  men  were 
detached,  under  Major  Henderson^  to  secure  for 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  a  safe  anchorage 
in  Fort  Royal  bay,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
battery  at  Point  Solomon,  on  the  soutii  side  of 
the  bay.     Pigeon  Island  was  at  the  same  time 
invested,  and  five  mortars  and  howitzers  were 
opened  upon  it  with  such  effect,  from  a  command- 
ing height,  that  the  garrison  of  1 36  men  capitulated 
on  the  third  of  February.  The  French,  seeing  the 
British  vessels  advancing  into  the  harbour,  set 
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CHAP,  fire  to  the  Ampfaitrite,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the 
whole  of  their  shipping.  They  bad  previously 
destroyed  the  Carnation  brig  at  Cul  de  Sac 
Mariuy  and  a  corvette  at  St.  Pierre's.  They  like^ 
wise  abandoned  Fort  Royal,  destroying  the  guns 
and  magazines,  and  concentrating  all  their  force 
ip  Fort  Desaix  and  its  immediate  vidnity. 

The  division  which  landed  in  Bay  Robert 
marched  seven  miles  the  same  night,  through  a 
difficult  country,  and,  before  day^-break  on  the 
thirty-first,  occupied  a  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  Lezard  riv^^r.  From  this  place  Lieu^ 
tenant-general  Prevost  pushed  on  with  a  part  of 
the  army  towards  Mome  Bruaeau,  and  at  day- 
light, on  the  first  of  February,  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier-general  Hc^hton  with  the  twenty^third 
regiment  and  the  light  infantry  battalion.  Chi 
the  first  and  second,  the  heights  of  Bruneau, 
Pesforneaux  and  Sourier  were  vigorously  attack- 
ed by  Lieutenant-general  Prevost,  the  honourable 
Lieutenant-colonel  P^kenham,  and  Brigadier- 
geperal  Hoghton.  The  contest  was  obstinate  on 
both  days,  but  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  British,  who  carried  all  the  positions,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  fall  back  to  thdr  ea- 
trenched  camp.  In  the  night  of  the  second,  the 
enemy  also  abandoned  two  of  their  advanced 
redoubtS)  with  evident  marks  of  disorder.  The 
success  of  these  two  days  cost  the  victors  be- 
tween four  and  five  huodi^  men  in  killed  and 
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wounded.  The  only  officers  slain  yrem  Captain  chap. 
Taylor  of  the  Royal  Fusileers,  Major  Maxti^ell 
of  the  eighth  regiment,  and  Captain  Sinclair  of 
the  twenty^fifth.  The  los$  sut^ned  by  the 
French  was  considerable,  though  perhaps  not 
equal  to  that  of  their  assailants. 

Major-general  Maitland,  meanwhile,  had 
reached  Lam^tin,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Royal; 
and,  on  the  third,  he  effected  his  junction  with 
the  first  division.  On  the  eighth  he  liioved  on- 
ward, and  took  up  a  position  at  Lacoste,  above 
Point  Negro,  and  thus  formed  the  investm«it  of 
Fort  Desaix  on  the  western  side.  The  squadron 
was  at  the  same  time  stationed  on  that  side  of  the 
bay^  with  the  two-fold  view  of  opening  an  early 
communication  with  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  and  likewise  of  putting  readily  on  shore 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  siege  of  Forfe  D&- 
saix.  The  towns  of  Trinity  and  St.  Pierre  were 
now  Itaken  posseasion  of  by  the  British,  who  wene 
also  masters  of  all  the  coast  between  St.  Pierre 
and  Fort  Royal^  the  French  having  abandoned 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  batteries. 

The  defeats  which  they  had  sustained,  on  the 
first  and  second,  decided  the  fiette  of  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  All  that  now  remained  for  them 
was  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  the  defence  of 
Fort  Desaix,  in  the  hope,  a  feeble  hope,  that  some 
favourable  circumstance  might  occur  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  besiegers.  They,  perhaps,  placed 
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CHAP,  some  rdiance  upon  the  rains, which  were  incessant, 
and  of  course  rendered  the  duties  of  the  besieging 
army  more  than  usually  difficult  and  fatiguing. 
To  concentrate  all  their  military  meansi  they 
evacuated  all  the  distant  posts  and  redoubts,  and 
withdrew  the  troops  into  Fort  Desaix.  The 
lower  fort,  denominated  by  the  British  Fort 
Edward,  was  one  of  the  relinquished  works,  and 
was  entered  by  the  besiegers  on  the  moriiing 
of  the  eighth. 

Fort  Desaix,  once  called  Fort  Bourbon,  and, 
while  formerly  in  our  possession,  bearing  the 
name  of  Fort  George,  was  situated  upon,  and 
covered  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  above  the 
town  of  Fort  Royal.  It  was  of  an  irregular 
pentagonal  form,  Allowing  the  outline,  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stood,  and  was  of  very 
considerable  strength.  Advanced  in  front  of  it, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  covered  way,  was  a 
strong  lunette  or  redoubt,  -  named  the  Bouiii^ 
redoubt.  The  whole  was  defended  by  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon  and  mortars, 
and  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  undm*  the  command  of  the  captain-general, 
Villaret  Joyeuse. 

Till  the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  the  army 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  constructing  gun  and 
mortar  batteries,  and  in  landing  and  dragging  to 
their  stations  the  cannon,  mortars,  howitasers, 
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and  naedfiil  stores.    In  this  service  the  sailors,     cbap. 
directed  by  Commodore  Cockbum  and  Captdns 
Biffton  and  Nesham,  were  uncommonly  active. 
On  tbemftemoon  of  the  nineteentb,  six  batteries 
on  the  western  side  being  completed,  a  tremen* 
dous  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort,  from  fourteen 
cannon  uid  twenty-eight  mortars  and  howitzers. 
One  of  these  batteries  was  fought  entirely  by 
seamen.    While  this  was  going  on,  four  hundred 
seamen  ^nd  marines  were  strenuously  employed 
in  dra^ng  artillery  up  Mome  Sourier,  and  other 
Im^ts  on  the  eastern  side,  where  five  additional 
batteries  were  begun.    This  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  the  rains  being  heavy,  the  roads 
deep,  and  the  ground  rugged  and  predpitous. 
A  part  of  it  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the 
twenty-second,  and  in  four  days  more  all  the 
new  battens,  six  in  number,  would  have  been 
ready  ta  open  on  the  fort 

For  a  few  hours  the  garrison  kept  up  their 
fire  wi<h  much  spirit;  but  it  gradually  slackened 
till  the  following  morning,  when  it  entirely  ceased, 
except  at  long  intervals.  Such  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shells  was  poured  in  upon  them  that  most 
of  their  guns  were  dismoiuited,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  casemates,' 
ibete  not  being  a  single  spot  within  the  works 
that  was  not  ploughed  up  by  the  missiles  fitim 
the  British  batteries. 

Perceiving  that  the  other  batteries  were  also 
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CHAF.  neariy  ready  to  open  upbb  hiin,  IMtYiUafet  Joyeuse 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  propc^ed  to  capitu- 
late,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be 
allowed  to. retufn  to  Fmncef,  without  any  ti^tricr 
tion  as  to  their  future  service.  This  bei^  re^ 
fiiaed>  the  parley  was  broken  off>  and  the  bom*^ 
baidiDeat  Was.  recommenced^  and  codtiiKbed  tiU. 
the  nett  mornings  when  one  of  the  {nagazines  6i 
the  fort. blew  up^with  a  temfic. ex{)losioQ.  Hbxt» 
flags  of  truce  were  npw  hoisted  by  the  governor^ 
and  the.  result  of  this  was,  tbat,  on  thetwenty^* 
sixth,  a  capitulatidn  was  concludedj  by  wblchi 
th^  Ftench  troops  became  prisoivera  of  war,  but 
were  to  be  sent  to  France^  and  itnq»6diatdly  6xn 
changied.  The  gdvemor  and  bis  aidei*de-cam^ 
w^  9el  M  liberty  imconditionally,  as  a  testimony 
of  rek^ct  lor  his  character.  As  if  he  ioDesaw^ 
what  afterwards  took  {daoe,  M«^^VillaFet  eixdeati 
voured  to  stipulate  that  Fort  iDesaJ^  should  not 
be  denK^isfaed ;  but  this  aiftideiW^sr^ected,  and 
the  ifoi*t:  ti^as; 'subsequently:  destroyed  by  the.  Bri- 
t;^  comnbaiiders.        . 

^ '  Thus^ .  within  twenty-eight  days  from .  the 
time^wbdn  the  expeditioh  6ailed>  and  in  spite  of 
adverse  wtether  and  other  obstades,  <the  conquest 
of  Marimtco  ^as  completdd  byllbe  periael^ieranco 
anti<yAloinr  of  >the  milifai^;  fijd  naval  forces^  wlM^ 
on*  this  dccasKM):,  actfed  together >tvith. /a  cqfHrit  of 
unanimity  and  mutual  succour^  whi<ih,  unfortu- 
nately,  is  not  always  dis^dayed  in  conjunct  opera- 
tions. 
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PreTiousIy  to  the  fall  of  Martinioo^  a  aqua*  chap. 
droD)  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
had  been  dispatched  from  L'Orient  to  the  relief 
of  that  islands  These  vessels,  however,  arrived 
too  late,  the  military  operations  having  been 
pqshed  forward  with  such  spirit  that  the  colony 
was  already  in  the  posse8sk>n  of  the  British* 
Their  purpose  being  thus  frustrated,  they  took 
shelter  at  the  Saints,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  held  them 
blockaded  with  a  superior  force.   ^ 

The  Saints  lie  nearly  midway  betweoi  Goa^ 
daloupe  «nd  Mariegalante,  and- oonaist  of  fam* 
small  islets,  and  two.  large^  islaiids>  the  latter  of 
which  bear  the  names  Terre  d!en  haut,  ^nd  Terre 
d'enbas,  or  upper  and  lower  Saint  Jhe  harbour 
or  road  is  between  the  group  d£  islands.  On  the 
upper  Saint  were  two  forts^  called  FopI)s>  Na« 
poleon  and  Morelle,  the  first  of  whichibontaincd 
fourteen  pieees  of  artillery-^and  five  mortars^  Oti; 
the  diminutive,  island  of  Gabcil,  .on  thd  right  of 
the  port,  ^as  another  fortv^mofinting  eight  igims 
and  two  niortars;»  These  cfert&.weire  held  by 
aboitti  seven  ok*  eight  huhdped^  (oien.  ^  ^:   *  >      .    ;  > 

By  drilling  theifVeHchtfroin<the  Saints,  the 
double  purpose  would  be.  answered  of  capturing 
or  forcing  to  sea  the  French  squadron,  and  of 
invesdi^  Goadaloupe  more  closely  on.  the  east* 
ern  side.  Lieutenant-general  Beckwith,  Ibere^ 
fore,  dispatched  Major^^gmeral  Maitland,  with 
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CHAP,  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  to  make 
yj^  himself  master  of  those  islands.  The  troops  cf- 
1809.  fected  a  landing  at  Ance  Bois  Joly,  on  the  14th 
of  Aprili  with  no  other  opposition  than  a  fruitless 
cannonade  from  Fort  Cabrit,  the  gun^  of  which 
fired  at  random  over  the  ridge  among  the  slap- 
ping. The  enemy  occupied  a  position  on  Mount 
Russel,  which  is  eight  hundred  feet  in  height^* 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and  is  covered 
with  bushes  and  prickly  pear.  The  rifle  com- 
panies of  the  third  and  fourth  battalions  of  the 
sixty-ninth  regin^t,  under  Captains  Dalling  and 
Lupton,  supported  by  the  flank  companies  of  the 
third  West^India  rejgiment,  and  a  company  of^ 
the  Royal  York  Rangers,  led  by  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Campbell,  were  ordered  to  dicdodge  th^n, 
and  this  service  they  accompUstm],  in  spite  of 
the  nature:  of  the  ground,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  Freuchi.  From  the  summit  tibey  had  a  view 
of  the  foirts,  due  ^en-of-war,  and  the  frigates. 
Two  eight^nch  howitaers  were  speedily  got  up^ 
and  the  fire  was  opened  upon  the  vessels  at  a  bit 
A^mexii  It  was  so  well  directed  that,  in  die 
course  of  a  few  bours^  the  three  line  of  battle 
aAiips  were  compelled  to  push  to  sea;  the  frigates 
had  already  sailed,  at  an  early  period  of  the  day. 
Thdr.  movemmits  were  made  known  to  the  Bri-* 
tish  fleet  by  the  signals  which  had  previously 
been  agreed  upon. 

As  the  troops  could  not  advanod^n  the  west 
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side,  without  being  flanked  by  Fort  Cabrit,  the  chap. 
greatest  part  of  them  were  re-embarked,  to  be 
landed  at  Ance  Vanovre;  on  the  left  side  of 
which  bay  the  French  were  posted  on  strong  and 
commanding  ground.  To  dislodge  them  from 
this  position,  and  protect  the  landing,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  marched  down  against 
them  from  Mount  Russel.  This  movement  was 
^flfectually  performed,  the  enemy  were  driven 
back,  and  the  army  having  advanced  to  a  spot 
whence  shells  could  be  thrown  into  Forts  Cabrit 
and  Napoleon,  a  battery  of  dx  mortars  was 
speedily  constructed. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  a  strong  picket 
of  the  ^nemy  was  surprised  by  two  companies  of 
the  Royal  York  Rangers,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Starke  and  Lieutenant  White,  and  routed, 
with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.' 
The  French  troops  still  occupied  a  ridge,  on  the 
back  of  the  town,  between  Forts  Napoleon  and 
Morelle,  and  from  this  post  General  Maitland 
determined  to  drive  them  into  the  forts.  On 
the  approach  of  the  British  they  withdrew,  but, 
the  next  morning,  having  discovered  the  value  of 
thjs  position,  they  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
regain  it.  A  spirited  action  took  plac6,  in  which, 
however,'  though  iaided  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
three  forts,  they  were  completely  defeated.  In 
this  contosi;  the  black  troops  distinguished  them- 
selveis^  by  thfeir  discipline  and  valour. 

VOL.  lY.  o 
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CHAP.         The  batteries  beic^  ready  to  open^  tbe  Freqcb 

v^»v-«^    gjOvemoTi  Colonel  Madier,  sent  out  a  flag  of 

1809.     ^ce;  and,  afjter  a  fruitless  attepipt  to  obtain 

better  conditions,  tbe  garrison  surrendered,  cm 

the  eighteenth)  as  prisppers  of  wfur. 

The  situation  of  the  Saints,  which  gave  the 
enemy  three  openings,  in  as  many  different  4^ 
rectioos^  to  escape  thropgjbi  made  it  diffieu^  fyf 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  lyho  had  only  five  sail 
of  the  line,  to  bring  an  j&cfiBX  force  agfuost  tfaein 
on  any  one  point,  or  to  intercept  tbeiQ  il^  their 
flight*  It  was  late  iq  the  evening  hi^pre  the 
signals  gave  notice  to  Admiral  Cochrane  that  th'C 
enemy  had  sailed,  and  thfit  they  were  gpne  both 
to  windward  and  leeward,  the  line  of  hftt^ 
ship^  having  steered  a  different  cpivsf  frcup  ^p 
frig^te^. 

At  the  moment  when  the  three  men  of  w^jr 
put  to  sea,  the  Pomp^e,  Captajp  Fahie,  w^ 
watching  the  coast,  and  she  immediately  chfu^ 
them.  She  was  joined,  soon  ^fter,  by  tfa?  fid- 
miral's  ship,  the  Nepjtune.  It  was  by  thjis  tm? 
so  dark  that,  althoujgh  the  enemy  p^)sed  ^t  ^9 
great  distance  from  tbe  Neptune,  and  evien  fifp^ 
into  her,  it  was  impossible  for  Admiral  Cochrane 
to  distinguish  whether  they  were  pf  th^  Use  or 
frigates ;  and  this  circunistance  embarrassed  his 
measi^res,  as,  had  the  Fiipnch  line  of  battlfs  sh^ps 
remained  behind,  it  would  have  been  dang^rpjus 
to  deprive  the  troops  on  diorc  pf  the  support  of 
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his  aqittdron.     At  dby-brttk^  bowereri  thbir    chap. 
Ql^fi^th  wt0  asc0rtainfid,  and  tliey  w^re  potwiil 


hjthe  Pomp^B,  ^  Neptime,  th/e  Latoiiit»  tb0  ^^^ 
C^^tor,  and  the  Racniit  brig,  the  cwutnandar  of 
wbieh  last  vesselj  Captain  Napwr,  g^Untly  k^pl 
fio3e  to  the  anemy,  and  maintaiQQi}  ^  (oopstofit 
6i9»  in  die  hope  of  rtfaiding  their  apeed  by 
^iMMgHig  tlieir  masts  and  rigging. 

The  chase  contbucd  itom  the  nif^t  ^f  the 
CMIitefmth  (^  the  morqioig  of  the  aewwteeotht 
TI^  Neptoij^a^  biing  a  sluggish  sail^i  iras  k^ 
behind  in  km  than  twei^rfeur  twws.  At  twi» 
o'l^k,  w  the  moming  oi  ^  saventmnl^,  t«x> 
of  the  Frendi  ships  separated  frem  their  oeDsorti 
fHldi  favovied  by  the  darkness,  got  off  txaiii^ 
c^Mewd.  At  leng|di»  about  hnlf  past  threi^  ar.feir 
iMguts  from  Cape  Roxo,  in  th^  IMand  of  Poarfo' 
Rl«9,  the  Cantor  came  iq>  with  the  D-Hautpouk 
of  ^e^nentyrfonr  gaD0»  aid  hfgan  m  ^mart  oamiohr 
9d§r  In  abcm  half  im  bote  the  P«mp4s  leisied, 
9§A  biroi:^t  lib* ^  enemy -to  c)^  aoj^o,  ii4)Uth 
cmtJifiMdfor  an  hobrnndaquar^  S^agjit 
IwK  PMiiy:  ledneed  4o  a  woecfc  ib  hpr  rigging  and 
imNa^  .aa[tir«ly  immaikags^ble,  and  hariag  he- 
tVf^s^P  Mfhty  and  ninely  kitted  eMi  wonnded,  tfoe 
P'HitiilfMtrfl  hauled  tiewa  1m-  ooloors.  The 
)aw  tif>^  £emp4e  rad  nihe  killed  and  ihinfy 

^!  The  fr^afim,  nlhjilh  wese^rheiih  hidm  mth 
itfur,;  dtM«eed»l  in  mailing  B^eteite,  in  Gu^- 
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CHAP,     daloupe,  notwitfistanding  the  Intrepid  made  every 
exertion  to  cut  off  their  retreat    One  of  them, 
hb^efer,  at  a  subsequent  period,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.    T^his  ^as  La  Furieuse,  a 
frigate  of  the  largest  class,  bmg  pierced  for  for^- 
ei^t  guns,  but  carrying  only  twenty  at  the  time 
of  h«r  capture.     She  sailed  from  Guadidoupe 
for  France,  in  the  month  of  June,  partly  laden 
wifh  cc^ee  and  sugar.    Though  she  had  not  her 
fiill  complemrat  of  guns,  she  was  amply  provided 
wkh  other  means  of  defimce,  having  on  board,  a 
frill  proportion  of  officers,  two  hundred  men,  and 
forty  soldiers  at  small  arms,  besides  a  detach- 
tkient  -of  the  sixty*sixtii  regiment  of  the  line.  On 
tiie  fifth  of  July,  just  as  La  Furieuse  was  takiiig 
possession  of  an  English  merchantnuan,  she  was 
desoried  by  Ckptain  Moimcey,  in  the  Bonne 
Ckc^enne  sloop,    Notwithstuiding  her  superior 
me  and  strengtib,  Captain  Mouncef  did  not  hesl* 
tiUe  to  offbr  batde,  which,  however.  La  Furieuse 
declined  to  accepts  •  After  a  dittse  of  eighteiNl 
hours,  he  came  up  with  her,  and  a  de^pen^ 
action  began,  which  continued  for  iix  hours  mxA 
fifty  minutes.*   His  powder,  being  at  l^t  neal'fy 
etpended,  Ca{rtain  Mouaeey  was  preparmg  to 
board  with  all  hands,  when  tiie  Frradi  crfficer 
hailed  to  tell  him  Aat  he  had  struck  his  odoura. 
La  Furieuse,  at  the  time  of  her  surrender,  was 
reduced  almostto  a  wreiiky lier  maitts  weM» on  the 
point  of  falling,  she  had  five  feet  water  in  her 
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hcid,  which  was  rapidly  eacreaaing»  and  no  less  chap. 
than  sevens-one  of  her  crew  were  slain  or  wound- 
ed. The  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  in  a  shattered 
state,  but  her  loss  was  only  one  killed  and  four 
wounded^  a  circumstance  which  can  alone  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lowness  of  her  hull,  and 
her  being  so  close  to  the  enemy's  guns,  tiiat 
their  &e  went  over  her  without  producing  any 
effect 

In  St  Domingo  the  Frttch  still  held  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanirii  pait 
of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had 
kept  them  invested,  though  with  a  very  ineffi* 
cie^itldnd^of  bk)ckade,  since  the  autumn  of  the 
Receding  year.  Various  actions  had  taken 
]dace  between  the  two  parties,  with  varioiis^suc- 
cess;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  besiegers 
were  strong  enough,  without  assistance,  to  com- 
pel the  French  to  surrender  the  city.  ^  The 
British  navy  maintained  a  watchful  guard  to 
{Mpeveot  the  enemy  from  receiving  succours ;  but, 
as  this  was  found  not  to  he  a  sufficient  aid  to  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  resolved  to  join  them  with  a 
miUtary  force.  Lieutenant-general  Carmichael 
was  accordingly  dispatched  from  Jamaica,  mfh 
about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  and  on  die  S8th 
of  June  he  landed  at  Pafinqui,  about  tilirty  miles 
from  Santo  Domingo.  '  Some  of  the  ship's  guns 
were  also  put  on  shme^  to  serve  as  a  battering 
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CHAP,  tndby  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  umjlertakef 
asi^ge. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  fortifications,  the 
^tish  general  conceived  it  to  be  practieable  to 
earry  them  by  storiri ;  a  step  which  he  determined 
to  take,  as  being  likely  to  occteion  less  loss  to  hit 
army  than  it  iniist  inevitably  suffer  from  carrying 
on  the  operations  of  a  sic^  during  the  rainy  setk* 
son.  The  French,  however,  were  now  so  much 
reduced  by  th^  strititness  of  the  blockade,  and  so 
dispirited  by  the  presence  tjff  die  ^itish,  Uiat 
fh^  began  to  think  of  capitulating^  The  first 
confeiences  were  broken  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies  being  i^fiised  by 
the  garrison ;  and  every  thing  was,  therefore,  got 
in  readiness  for  the  assault  by  the  British  general; 
but^  on  further  consideration,  the  governor  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  hbaard  a  contest,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  his  troops,  and  th(^  result  of 
whiehi  even  should  it  prove  favourable  to  him^ 
conld  not  enable  him  to  protract  bis  resistance 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  capitulation  was 
accordingly  signed,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  and  the 
French  troops^  to  the  number  of  twelve  huodi^ 
men^  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisdners  of  war, 

Thift  evebt. closed  the  military  but  hot  the 
navaJl  ^dCeedtfiSB  <)if  the  yean  Fraught  ae  6ur. 
naval aptials  Are  with ;gallant  dteds^^thecfdonof 
reebid  a  deed  «ose  gaUant  than  that  which  it 
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now  to  be  related.    On  the  morning  of  the  ISth    chap. 
of  December,  Captain  Shortland,  in  the  Junon    \^^ 
of  forty-four  gdns,  and  two  hundred  men,  fell  in,      ^*^* 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  windward  of 
Guadaloupe,  with  four  sail,  which  showed  Spa* 
nisb  colours,  and  answered  all  the  Spanish  private 
signals  so'  correctly^  that  the  captain  of  the  Junon 
stood  towards  them,  with  the  hope  of  obfaining 
sbfne  information  respecting  a  French  vessel,  of 
which  he  was  then  in  quest.     They  were^  how* 
ever,  La  Renomm6e,  of  forty-eight  guns  tad 
three  hundred  men,  commanded  by  M.  Roqiie- 
beft.  La  Clorinde,  of  the  same  force,  and  La 
Seine  and  La  Loire,  of  equal  size,  but  carrymg 
orify  twenty  guns  each,  they  having  been  fitted 
up  for  the  conveyance  of  four  hundred  soldiers, 
with  military  stores  and  provisions,  for  the  supply 
of  Guadaloupe. 

It  Was  not  till  Captain  Shortland  was  within 
pistol-shot,  that  he  suspected  them  to  be  enemies, 
aoid  gave  orders  to  put  the  ship  about  At  that 
instant  they  hoisted  French  colonics,  and  poured 
iti  a  broadside,  which  killed  the  man  at  the  helnfi. 
The  death  of  this  man  deprived  the  British  of 
the  power  6f  retreating ; — for  his  successor^  mis^ 
litiderstandtng  the  directions  which  werie  given  to 
him,  took  a  wrong  course^  so  that  the  Jufion,  in- 
irtead  of  rutining  between  the  two  headmost 
frigates,  ^he^red  on  board  otte  of  them,  anld  wsis 
immediately  cldsdd  by  tb6  ddter,  oik  ttk&oppositei 
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CHAP*     side.    La  Seine  then  passed  her  bowsprit  over 
s^.>^^    the  Junon*s  starboard  quarter,  and  La  Loire  did 
^^^'      the  same  on  the  larboard.    She  was  thus  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  her  opponents. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of 
strength,  Captain  Shortland  resolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  courage,  and  at  all  events  to 
sell  the  Junon  as  dearly  as  possible.  From  the 
great  number  of  soldiers  in  the  French  ships, 
^  they  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  destructive  fire 

of  small  arms,  in  addition  to  that  of  their  artil- 

• 

lery.  This  was  so  galling,  that  the  British  cap- 
tain  called  up  the  boarders  and  marines,  with  an 
intention  of  boarding  the  enemy ;  but  the  latter, 
being  aware  of  his  purpose,  directed  a  general 
volley  of  grape  and  musketry  among  them,  which 
killed  Lieutenant  Graeme  their  leader,  and  so 
many  of  the  men  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  endeavour  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The  French 
now,  in  their  turn,  made  several  efforts  to  board, 
but  were  as  often  beaten  back ;  many  of  them 
falling  by  the  pike  of  Captain  Shortland,  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  ship.  He  had 
already  received  several  wounds,  and  he  was  at 
l^gth  thrown  senseless  on  the  deck  by  a  langridge- 
shot,  so  that  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Deckar.  No  less  brave  than  his  fallen 
superior,  the  lieutenant  persevered  in  the  contest, 
and  several  times  rq)ulsed  the  enemy,  till  he 
himficlf  being  thrown  down  by  a  splinter,  and 
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not  a  man  being  left  upon  the  deck,  the  French  chaI". 
rushed  in,  and  the  Junon  became  their  prize. 
This  unequal  conflict  was  sustained  by  the  Bri- 
tish for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Their  loss  in 
lolled  and  wounded  was  ninety  men.  Among 
those  who  died  was  their  intrepid  captain,  who, 
covered  with  wounds,  no  part  of  him  except  his 
bead  remaining  unhurt,  expired  on  the  S  1st  of 
January,  1810,  after  having  suffered  six  weelcs 
of  excruciating  pain. 

The  Junon  was  reduced  so  entirely  to  a 
wreck,  that  the  enemy  were  under  the  necessity 
of  burning  her,  on  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  capture.  Her  colours  had  been  shot  away 
during  the  engagement,  and  at  the  time  she  was 
consuming  the  £nglish  pendant  was  still  flyii^ 
at  her  mast-head. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Junon  was 
fatal  to  a  part  of  the  victorious  squadron.  The 
Observateur,  a  small  sloop,  which  was  in  com* 
pany  with  the  Junon  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
French,  escaped  unpursued,  because,  according 
to  the  confession  of  the  enemy,  ^^  they  could  not 
spare  a  frigate  to  follow  her."  She  reached  Fort 
Royal  bay  on  the  sixteenth,  and  made  known  to 
Admiral  Cochrane  the  arrival  of  the  hostile 
ships.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  in- 
stantly made,  to  proceed  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  The  searc^h  was,,  in  part,  successful* 
AjQter  the  captyre  of  the  Junoq,  the  captofs 
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GHAP.    separated,  and  two  of  them,  La  Loir^  and  La" 
Seitie^  arrived  off  the  coas(t  of"  Guadftkni[ie,  ofi 


^^^'  the  1 8th  of  December,  jufit  in  time  to  be  seen  by 
a  small  squadron,  under  Captain  Ballard,  t^bicb 
had  been  sent  forward  by  Admiral  CochraM, 
while  the  rest  of  the  ship?  were  co)leeti&g.  €lot^ 
off  from  every  other  retreat,  the  two  Frdi^hf 

■■^         frigates  ran  into  Ance  la  Barque^  a  few  miles  t& 

^        the  nortb^iitest  of  Basseterre.    There,  howeter, 

they  thought  themselves  secure,  under  th^  pro^- 

tection  of  several  batteries,  by  whith  the  sihore 

was  lined. 

The  Blonde,  the  Thetis,  CygHet,  Ringdove 
and  Hazard,  now  bore  down  upon  the  enenly, 
who  were  moored  with  their  broadside^  td  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  bu^y  iU  landing  th<^' 
troops  with  which  they  were  crowded.  The 
brunt  of  the  battlcf  wasf  sustained  by  the  Blonde 
and  the  Thetis,  In  the  mean  while,  the  boats  of 
the  idqoadron,  Icfd  by  Captain  Cameron  of  the 
Hazard,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  batteries. 
One  of  the  frigates  wa^  spe^ily  dismasted,  and, 
soon  after,  the  sailors  deserted  them  boith,  attid 
set  them  on  fire.  Captaiti  Cameron,  in  the  mean* 
time  had  made  good  bis  landings  notwithstandiilg 
a  strenuous  r^istance  fromi  his  numerous  oppo- 
nents. He  then  i^tormed  the  whole  of  the  bat* 
,  teries,  and  thus  silenced  the  heavy  cannonade 
which,  iii  additioiif  to  a  hot  fire  of  musketry^  they 
were  kee^g  up  ag^t  the  BritiA  squadron. 
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Unfortunately!  however,  this  brave  oflScer was  skin  chap. 
by  a  swivel  shot,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  completed  his  oooqaest.  The  frigates  were 
cotisitnaed  with  all  their  freight  of  stores  afid  pro- 
vmons,  ^be  French  having  b^n  able  to  save 
nothing  but  the  clothes  which  they  wore.  I'he 
batteries  were  entirely  demolished^  and  the  ma- 
gpEzinea  wore  blown  up.  Before  the  close  of  the 
aetioh^  Admiral  Cochrane  came  up,  but  the  light 
and  baffling  winds  prevented  his  ship  froiA  g^ng 
within  gun-shot  till  the  business  of  the  day  was 
effectually  done. 

During  this  months  the  British  cruizer^  were 
no.  less  fortunate  than  vigilant  in  harassing  the 
en6my,  and  preventing  succour  from  being  thrown 
into  the  colony  of  6uadaloupe«    On  the  1 3th, 
the  day  on  which  the  Junon  was  taken,  a  diffitnlt 
Mrvice  was  gallantly  performed  by  a  party  cdfi- 
siftting  of  the  marines  and  seventy-five  seamen  of 
Hie  Thetis,  Pultusk,  Achates  and  Bacchus^  headed 
by  Captain  Elliot  of  the  Pultusfc.     The  Nisus 
Corvette>  which  had  brought  a  supply  df  provi- 
sions from  France,  was  at  anchor  in  tile  port  df ' 
the  Hayes;  where,  however,  the  British  werfe 
itsolved  that  she  should  not  long  remain.    As 
the  readieat  means  of  obtaining  possessidn  of  her, 
they  determined  to  land,  and  carry  the  batteries 
by.  which  she  was  protected*  To  approach  thMe 
balitriw  the  assaiUttti  had  to  pass,  Without  a 

grate,  ov^a  Bt^p  hill,  and  through  tliick  and 
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CHAP,  trackless  woods.  At  night-fall,  nevertbele5S,'tbey 
reached  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  three 
hundred  men,  and  they  instuitly  assaulted  it  with 
such  resolution,  that,  after  a  brief  contest,  j$he 
French  took  flight.  The  guns  were  now  turned 
against  the  corvette,  upon  which  she  hauled  down 
her  colours.  Previously  to  their  quitting  the  shore, 
the  victors  demolished  the  battery,  set  fire  to 
the  building,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  threw  ovec 
the  diff  the  gun-carriages  and  ammunition^  so  as 
to  leave  the  port  without  any  means  of  affording 
shelter,  or  resisting  an  attack. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  Melampus  cap- 
tured La  Bearnais  corvette  of  sixteen  guns,  with 
a  cargo  c^  flour  and  warUke  stores  for  Guada* 
loupe ;  and,  on  the  seventeenth,  La  Papillon,  of 
the  same  force,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  lading, 
was  taken  by  the  Rosamond*  These  captures, 
by  which  the  r^ources  of  the  enemy  were  con* 
siderably  dimini^btd,  were  the  closing  events  of 
the  year. 

There  was  now  only  one  blow  which  could 
be  struck  at  France  in  this  quarter  oi  the  world. 
Guadaloupe  was  the  sole  transatlantic  possesinon 
which  she  yet  retained,  and  that  she  was  destiaed 
to  lose  in  the  campaign  of  1810.  The  £urce  to 
which  the  reduction  a(  Guadaloupe  was  com* 
mitted  consisted  of  six  thousand  men.  It  was 
formed  into  two  divisions  and  a  reserve^  the  i&vi- 
sions  led  by  Major-general  Hislop  and  Brigc^ier- 
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general  Harcourt,  the  reserve  by  Brigadier-gene*  chap. 
ral  Wale,  the  whole  being  under  the  orders  of 
Xieutenant-general  Beckwitb.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Er- 
noiif>  composed  the  force  by  which  Guadaloupe 
was  to  be  defended  against  the  British  army. 

The  troops  were  begun  to  be  collected  early 
in  January  from  the  several  islands,  and  all  the 
urasgements  being  completed  by  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  month,  the  general  and  admiral 
sailed  fit>m  Martinico,  for  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous,  in  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  Domi- 
nite,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  had  the  satis- 
fection  to  find  that  the  whole  of  the  armament 
was  sttfely  assembled.  The  second  division  was 
then  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Saints,  to  prepare 
for  disembarking  near  Basseterre,  while  the  first 
divliion  and  the  reserve  steered  their  course  to 
the  north-east  quarter  of  that  part  of  Ouadaloupe 
which  bears  the  name  of  Cabesterre. 

The  first  division  and  the  reserve  were  landed, 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  near  tiie 
village  of  St.  Mary's,  without  any  opposition. 
The  division  moved  forward  to  the  town  of  Ca- 
beiterre  and  Grand  Riviere,  on  the  same  evening, 
liie  reserve  remaining  behind  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  cover  the  landing  of  provisions  and  stores. 
In  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
the  second  division  was  directed  to  make  a  feint 
of  icKsembarking  at  Trois  Rivieres.    This  was 
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CHAP.    d9ns  OB  U)fi  follpviog  <%!  APd  i^  pF9^hHr«4  tM 

,,.^^  ^ifiBc}  effect ;  thi?  enenay  abwM}ooH%  ^evi^iwl  ^ 
!«*«•  tbeir  pi^^itioE^  in  tbe  fe»p  ^f  tb^ir  letrmt  b^g 
cut  off.  H»viog  accoinpU^lied  M&  fiem/'m,  ikn 
sMp9  with  tlfiB  i^ood  4ivipien  fKWtifmcd  Ai^ 
route  tp  t^p  w^terp  sid?  pf  the  fsjliWBcl,  AOd  ian^ 
^  ihe  troope  »hout  thrpe  lie^giiep  to  l^  loifh  of 

^aejbeire. 

ib  the  diviinom  wiyfme4t  iiw  ftWfk  wmr 
n4  (dwyv  bfjpk,  §»«jes8iy(Bly  FfdinqMWhifg  Wfml 
jMWRg  ppf^tionf,  without  f^t^HOg  t9  (#«r  My 
iWi^^nce.    The  ppnts  of  Pfilwsjfi,  TiKKhRivir 

}M!fKi»  pf  thft  in»ful($rj|  hy  ^  fewnrt  rf  FfB^fim^ 

Ficsopjb^  iie.Qt  diBpu<ie9  tp  rpqv^  pmlP$ili(P 

fl^  ptsf^pn^ /»nd  piniNWiljr  i  ^  T«VW(  wMibI)  ^VM> 

grafted  i^y  ihp  Britwh  ad^wl*  ^»*«  fer^tMW.  IP 
irp  (ipso  the  fpFMi  iff  ^f»  £w;>f  iiu^ffS  Ib^  i*^ 

habitants  of  ^  tmrn,    Tl»fi  whfjp  (fe^fpf 

Gmnde  TwTs  M^(m  tb?  ^f  h?w:  teft  de- 

ft»aHp«,  PT^ry  man  t)iat  ^reopral  Ewpiif  4Pi# 

niH^jiier  having  jbeen  dmi»n  togvllieri  tp  jswpiji  Ufi 
ferfe  ifl  thp  spHthfirn  ha^f  ^  ^h^  ffpippj' 

Il99u^  in,  at  tbe  «f(rp(nUy  pf  tbp  ;il4wA 

hptfwpefi  jthf  9e»  a|g4  rt»  ^Rff i^-  «r«Py,  Svnpfl^ 
vfp  qpfK  to  fBpte  hip  last  fltftllfL  '  H«.  Ma* j^ 
eipuslji  f;bP4«P  hi?*  po»4pf ,  wNf*- 1»«#  «»*ww% 
atrong,  an4  ^W*  he  bR4>fiti|ef)g^M^,^,a)l  IIH! 
artificiail  mea^^  iff  ^f-,pqw«)r.   ,|Ie  was  {HV!tp(l 
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Ml  M|^>  hi?  left  9if  pporM  by  the  mowtMijip     ciup. 
jQf  M»tpub9,  «nd  every  MfOjSfihle  poppt  c^  M#    ^/v 
line  coirec^fi  by  i^bf^tis  «iul  4tocki^^  r^dpul^     ^^* 
Ja  his  frwt  W99  a  iiv«r»  i|ie  pft^mg^  pf  yrhifk, 
^xceediogly  <jl^pi)U  in  \tadf,  was  reodfimt}  ilVMfsh 
iQ$H«  #o>  by  j»  4etaichinent  of  troops*  jgta)lipq(sd 

bfsbM  «»  «bb»tM.    Thi9  groHiMl  aI^Pi  betivee» 

Hub  r|v«r  «ih1  th?  heights*  w«9  bwby  AOfd  fij^i  pf 
raggp}  roe^,  ao4  of  £0iii]S9  highly  uq^pmNHc 
t»^  9parch  of  thf  M^IaiHs. 

It  ]pa#  on  the  ttwd  <9f  FelvviLry  th»t  tbf  - 

i^ti^h  ifQim  ^f^  PM(  w  iwHipp  to  4iiMg» 

^  ^»in  hi^  s4van|a0K>W  poN^f    Bn&i^r 

0)9  offiii»tipp«  00  fhA  ifight*  l^e  prjm;1p4  A4bM^ 
h9wpm>ym  t»M  ma^  wiwo  id)«  k(t,si  ik» 

«oe|By^  tl^e  M^  pf  tiwWQg  WJ»isb  WW.  A0tiVI>to4 

IP  jpi%p4^«i9»i^  WfJ#.  vinh  tfee  jewrre.  .Q» 

t^  rijig^t  th^  British  fiiUy  #Ui@P«ilt}(Ni  iA.4nfai)g 
back  the  French,  §f4  eH^yMymg  Ithfws^jyptW 

f4vf»npe  9f  fhfir  %im)r  >gR9i|ft(},  .  Jl»;inore 

ffridi  ^1  m^ne  ti^isjf^  nif»es8.  Thepwsaf^ 
pf  the  mffc  Tiw  gAtlapjdy  fpTOMi,  »wler  jk  hflM^ 
fijE^  f4  uavi^etry.    Tfef  fiPlH^n  pri()^fd  f^^tm 

jspacetv^ tj^  fppt i^f  the  W»  404 ithf»» tt# front 
cwtpim»kFmMiifSi^  thr^  p91vmi9A9)  ««lui9h 
i^Apidly  a8ceo4q4  the  b^h^s ;  Ae  Ifsdwg  cpw^ 

jPfHM^f  W»(er«Wg  «h«r  file, Jie  mHRuader,,  a»  they 
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CHAP,    followed  the  van,  firing  upon  the  enemy  from 
their  flanks.    Near  the  summit  of  the  height  the 


i8i<>'  ascent  became  more  difficult,  and  here  five  hun- 
dred of  the  French  poured  down  upon  them  a 
destructive  volley.  The  van,  nevertl)eless,  led  by 
Major  Henderson,  resolutely  pursued  its  eouUse, 
and  did  not  return  a  single  shot  till  it  was  withih 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  foe.  It  then  closedwitb 
the  French,  and  was  speedily  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  regiment.  The  result  was'  tte  total . 
rout  of  this  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  was  driven 
M  the  point  of  tiie  bayonet  ffom  all  its  stockiBtded 
redoubts  and  other  defences.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  British  had  passed  the  river, 
Creneral  Emouf  ifound  that  his  left 'flafft  Wks 
turned,  the  hei^its  were  occupied,  and  h»  pbstj 
lately  formidable,  was  now  become  one  of  extreme 
peril.-  Our  loss  was  four  officers  killed,  iknd  about 
)3i^ty  mien  slaiti  6r>otinded.  That  of  fh^  van^- 
quished  was  cotisidef ably  greater;      -^  j      .'^ 

The  situation  of  General  Brnouf  was  indeed 
become  so  critical,  that  be  lost  no  tim^  in  faoist^ 
ing  flags  of  truce,  in  bU  the  works  which  he  still 
retiihed.  The  advance  of  the  British  was,  of 
course^  suspiendfed,  and  til  pause  took  phiiie  at  the 
batteries,  the  fire  of  which  was  just  on  the  pttint 
of  being  opened ^  The  capitulation' was'  sigiit^ 
on  Ae  fiMi,  the  French  marching  out' w%h  liniK^ 
tary  honours^  and  becoming  prisbriers  of  war: 
Ei^t  days  sufficed  for  the '  reduction  of  Guada!- 
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bupe^  in  the  accomplishing  of  which  our  total     chap. 
loss  was  not  more  than  fifty  stain,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded. 

The  capitulation  by  which  Guadeloupe  was 
^ven  to  the  British,  included  also  the  French 
part  of  the  island  of  St  Martin's.  A  small  squa- 
dron, with  a  division  of  troops^  under  Brigadier- 
general  Harcourt^  ^as  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  tihis  part,  and  to  reduce  that  which 
was  held  by  the  Dutch,  should  the.  temerity  of 
the  governor  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms. 
This  was  completed  by  the  l6th  of  February, 
without  the  British  having  been  compelled  to 
adopt  compulsory  measures.  The  governor  at 
first  accq)ted  the  terms  which  had  been  granted 
to  Guadaloupe;  but,  influenced  by  some  strange 
caprice,  he  subsequently  retracted  his  consent, 
tod  chose  rather  to  surrender  the  colony,  with- 
out any  terms,  to  the  discreticm  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  last  hostile- flag  which  waved  in  the 
western  hemisphere  was  sthick  on  the  SSd  of 
Fdtiruary^  when  the  two  small  Dutch  islands  of 
St.  Eustatia  and  Saba  were  given  up  to  a  Bri- 
tish detachment*  From  that  period,  till  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  war  as  far  as  re- 
garded this  quarter  of  the  globe,  could  no  longer 
be  said  tx>  exist.  The  supervening  contest  with 
America  did  not  afiect  the  colonies  other  than 
in  a  commevoial  and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
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CHAP.  Gig^tic  struggles  were  still  to  be  made  in  £u* 
rope^  seas  of  blood  were  yet  to  be  shed  io  that 
devoted  region^  and  terrible  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  victory  and  defeat^  \rere  to  be  ex- 
perienced tb^re  by  ^l^e  cpnt^nding  parties  i .  but 
the  flames  of  war  were  e^tiqct  in  tb«  w^J^rn 
colonies,  which  after  ^g|;Ueen  y^r^  of  alau>st 
incessant  hostility^  a^t  length  enjoyed  thie  td^pg 
of  being  no  longer  the  tlp^^trei  of  njiilit^ry  Qpi^iK 
tions. 

One  tran^eat  excepticia  to  this  4^1  indeed 
ocQur.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  fropv;£li^ 
VI  181^9  the  colony  of  Guadalpupe  des^r^  the 
psurty  of  the  Boqrbons,  and  ranged  its^f  09  tile 
side  of  the  reinstate  emperor.  Five  thousand 
British  troops^  commanded  by  Sir  John  X^itb^. 
were,  howeyeri  landed  in  Gnadaloupe,  .on  the 
tenth  of  August^  a^nd  the  colony  was.  once  more 
reduced  to  submissions  after  a  brief  and  f^eb)e 
resisbtnce  from  the  French  force,  under  Co^^t 
de  Linois  and  Barqn  fioyer. 

The  cessions  which  England  obtained  in  the 
western  hemisphere  at  the  close  of  this  Yve^f,  were 
SMperior  to  those  which  she  acquired  at  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  From  France  she  r^BCf^ived  Tobago 
and  St.  I^ucia ;  from  Hollemd  the  rising  colpnie^ 
of  Deioerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbicet  It  Ufoidd 
HQt,  hpwever^  be  qorne^et  toestiimaibeber  gcdliSttl:^ 
the  mere  extent  of  her  <^olQnial  ae(^isitioii3>  The 
struggle,  ii)  tis»  imtmf»t  wa3  not  for  a  doubtful 
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rights  an  idle  punctilio,  a  barren  scrap  of  terri-  chap. 
tory ;  it  was  for  honour,  and  even  for  existence. 
In  the  attainment  of  her  object,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  England  was  eminently  successful.  She 
long  supported  the  war  single-handed  against 
accumulated  enemies;  she  at  length  rallied  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  around  her;  she  raised 
her  military  renown  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
she  not  barely  came  victorious  out  of  the  conflict, 
but  she  likewise  beat  down,  dethroned,  and  placed 
in  bcmdage,  her  potent  adversary,  planted  her 
standards  once  more  on  the  towers  of  Paris,  and 
finally  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  she  granted  to  her  van- 
quished rival.  The  price  at  which  this  triumph 
has  been  bought,  excessive  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  severely  as  the  privations  and  miseries  pro- 
duced by  it  are  felt,  it  would  be  useless  to  lament. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  lengthened  period  of 
peace,  a  wise  and  nursing  care  of  those  resources 
which  may  be  found  in  the  spirit,  industry,  and 
talent  of  the  people,  and  a  rigid  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  will  enable  the  country 
to  recover  from  that  state  of  languor  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  and  which,  in  empires  as  in  indi* 
viduals,  is  the  certain  consequence  of  efforts 
unnaturally  violent,  and  too  protracted  in  their 
duration. 
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DESCRIPTION 
or 

BRITISH   COLONIES, 

WBIGH  WERB  aMITTED  BT  MR.  BDWARPS,  OR  HAYB  BEBN  CEDED 
TO  THIS  COUNTRY  SINCB  HIS  DBCBASB. 


Anguillaf  the  Bahamas,  Barbyda,  the  Bermudas^  De- 
merara,  Essequtbo  and  Berhice,  Honduras,  St, 
Luda,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 


In  bis .  (Ascription  of  the  BritiAi  possessioiis  io 
the  West  Indies^  sueh  as  thqr  were  at  the  period 
when  be  wnMe,  'some  of  the  oainor  colonies  w^re 
oDOitted  by. Mr.  Edwards,  in  Gonsiqoence  of  the 
aeanty  iportion  of  information  which  be  was  aUe 
to ofaftaifi on  the  subject;  and  others  shared  the 
same  fate^  because  it  did  not  appear  to  hifn  that 
tb^  ^nere  of.  sufficient  magnitude  and  value  to 
bejd^Qryiagi  of  attention^  .  Since  the  publicatiob 
erf*  his  work,,  the  t<vv>  tr^iek>  which  closed  the 
wiorb  jti^ated  in  the  preceding  pagds,  bare  like* 
wi^  inack  lai^e  additions  to. the  British  ccAomid 
dominions,  Tbis^d^j^eir,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
voted .to  giv^ing  a  suQcinct  account  of  the  colonies 
which  were  left  undescribed  by  Mr.  Edwards,. 
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and  also  of  those,  still  more  valuable,  which  this 
country  has  acquired  by  cession  from  her  recent 
enemies.  As  these  fractions  of  territory  lie 
widely  scattered,  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
islands,  they  will  be  brought  before  the  reader, 
not  arranged  according  to  any  artificial  classifica- 
ti(M),  which  would  be  of  no  utility  whatever,  but 
merely  in  their  alphabetical  order.  First,  then, 
in  place,  though  nearly  the  last  in  importance,  is 
the  little  island  of 

ANGUILLA, 

or 'Snake  Island^  so  named  from  its  tortuous 
form.  This  island,  which  is  separated  from  that 
of  St.  Martin's  by .  a  narrow  chmnel,  is  seated 
about  fifteen  lei^ues  to  the  north-^west  of  St^ 
Christopher's,  between  the  18th  and'  19th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  the  62d  and  6Sd 
degrees  of  west  longitude.  Its  len^h  is.  from 
nine  to  ten  leases,  and  its  greatest  breads  not 
more  than  three.   .  '    ,    ..    , 

The  soil  is^ttia^ely*  chalk,  and  there  are  n^ 
ther  mountains  nor  rivers*  -  The  clkniE^te  is^  ex* 
tawndy  healthy,  and  the  peofde  are  consequently 
strong  axid  v^rpus.  >  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
is  a  ^It  iake,  the  salt  produced  from  which  is 
exported  to /the  New.£n^iid  states.  On  the 
coaat  are  only  two  harbours,  and  even  th^  are 
not  accessible  to  lai^e  vessels. 
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.  AnguiUck  was  settled  by  the  English  in  the 
3pear  1650.  The  productions  raised  by  the  ftrst 
settlers  were  cottop,  millet  seed,  and  potatoes* 
In  process  of  time,  and  by  dint  of  labour,  the 
inhabitants  succeeded  in  introducing  the  sugar-* 
cane,  which  is  still  cultivated,  but  not  to  any 
gr^at  extent.  Their  chief  profit  arises  from  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of  Indian  corn, 
but  particularly  the  former.  In  the  year  1787, 
AngiuUa  employed  two  vessels^  and  its.  exports, 
among'  which  was  2,130  cwt  of  sugar,  amounted 
in  value  to  13,000  pounds. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about 
two  hundred  freemen,  und  five  hundred  slaveiS. 
The  island  has,  Ix^wever,  an  assembly  of  its  own, 
and  even  a  chief,  who  is  always  chosen  by  the 
idandera,  though  he  is  confirmed  io  his  officse  by 
die  governor  of  Antigua.  The  cdcmkts  are  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  wodd 
prompt  them  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  any  an- 
tfaority  which  was  not  derived  from  thraiselves; 

Diminutive  as  it  is,  Anguilla  has  not  entirely 
eaoaped  the  scourge  of  war.  At  an  early  period 
it  was  occasionally  amioyod  by  the  transient  in- 
cursions c^  the  French ;  but,  in  1746,  they  made 
a  more  serious  attack  upon  it  They  landed  six 
hundred  men,  but  the  AnguiUans,  &ough  they 
could  not  at  that  period  muster  more  than  a  hun- 
dred men  in  arms,  resisted  the  invaders  with  such 
determined  bravery,  that  they  sl6w  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  of  them,  and  compeliad  the  refit  to  a 
hasty  retreat*  From  that  time  till  1796  An-- 
gi:^la  remained  unmolested.  The  result  of  tiie 
briital  enterprise  which  Victor  Hugoes  then  uil« 
dertook  against  it^  has  already  been  narrated,  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  War. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

ThCi  chain  of  islands  wliich  bears  the  nAase  of 
the  Bahamas,  or  Lucayas,  is  of  vast  extent.  It 
stretches,  in  a  diagonal  direction^ .  from- off  the 
northern  side  ci  St.  Domingo,  in  lalkode  twenty- 
ooe  and  a  half,  to  the  coast  of  East^  flori<b^  in 
latkude  two^ty-seven  and  a  half^  and  i^  com^ 
pdsed  of  almost  innumerable  rodcs,  islets,  called 
keys^  aind  islands,  of  Arhioh  not  more  than:  twdve 
or  fourteen  are  inhabited;  :  In.  the  returns  last 
niade  to  fche' government,  the  settled  islands^ 
wludi  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  n)agm-» 
tudeof  thfisr  popalibtion,  are  stated  to  be,  N^w 
PrQvidttdGe,  Turk's  islands,  Ektrthera,  Eiaima 
asod  its  keys,  Harbour  Island  and  keyn  ad^fliceiit^ 
Ccoetked:  Island,  Long  Island,  St.  Salnradory  the 
Gmoos,  Watfing's  Island;  Rum  Key,  and  Hene-^ 
agua.  S6me  of  the  largest  of  the  BabaitMts,  0B 
the.  Great  iBabama  and.  Ltuiaya,  remain  titrithoni 
inhabitants.  Tioie  islafodi^tf  St  Salvia 
it  was  called  by  the  IncMom^  Goanafbani,  is  re* 
markable  as  being  the  &rst  land  tl^t  was  fallen 
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in  witl^by  Colutnbtiis,  on  his  memorable  voyage. 
It  wtis  6n  the  eleventh  of  October,  1492,  that  he 
came  in  i^ight  of  what  he  mi^t  consider  as  the 
aidVaGfcied  post  of  the  new  world. 
"'^  Whto  the  Bahamas  were  dislcov^ed,  they 
Were  peopled  by  a  nnmerous,  mild  and  happy 
race  of  Indians.  No  long  time,  however,  elap* 
sed  before  this  harmless  rac6  was  entirely  de- 
fitCroyed.  By  the  biasest  arts,  the  Spaniards 
sifiduced  great  numbers  of  them  to  Hispatfi<d&, 
Where  they  employed  some  of  them  tb  work  the 
mines,  whHe  they  sent  the  rest  of  t^dm  far^itr 
south,  t6  aet  ifs  diti'irs  in  the  pe^Vl  ^shery  \X  "" 
Cumana.  Others  Were  wrested  from  their  cdii^ 
tty  by  force.  No  Ifcss  thim  forty  thousattdf  Wei* 
(dM  devoted  to'deatf^.  All  that  no^  rietinaitis  1^ 
teH  tfaatthM  unfortunate  people  once  esdsti^^  il 
tfae  record  of  history/  and  sofrtie  of  thftf  «tone 
hatihets  and  "ddmestic  utenslils,  which  are  oc^ 
caMetially found;  >  .    i.    i 

IVom  this  period  fffl  iabotft  the  y»r  ItMlp, 
the  islands.  #ere  Entirely  devoid  of  inhabitants; 
New  PfovidenciiB'  Was  4!fcfeh  settled  by  the  En- 
glish, who  held  it  till  1641,  when  Jhey  were 
attacked  and  expdled  %  the  Spaniards;  who, 
however,  made  no  att^impt  to  settle  there  them- 
sidh^es.  They  contested  themselves  with  burnhig 
the^ha^tations,  drivitig  out  the  settler^/^nd  mtip-' 
diering  the  governor^  with  circumstances  of  ^6 
saoM  ^vtnton  cruelty.    It  was  again  re-cc^onitri^d 
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by  the  Britishi  in  1666^  and  continued  in  their 
hands  till  1703,  when  a  formidable  combined 
force  of  French  and  Spaniards  effected  u  landic^ 
carried  off  the  negroes,  destroyed  Nassau,  and 
drove  into  the  woods  the  inhabitants,  the  most  of 
whom,  on  the  invaders  having  departed,  retired 
to  Carolina.  Those  who  stayed  beiund  were 
rendered  desperate  by  their  recent  sufferings  and 
losses.  It  now  became  a  rendezvous  for  pirates, 
who  were  soon  notorious  and  dreaded  for  tfcdr 
desperate  sj^rit,  and  who  committed  such  depi^e- 
dations  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  that  government 
at  length  determined  to  suppress  then^,  and  to 
resettie  the  colony.  Captain  Woodes.  Rogeirs, 
well  known  as  a  skilful  and  intrepid  officer,  who 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  was  accprdin^y 
appointed  governor,  in  1718;  and  by  his  exer- 
tions, and  those  of  the  navy,  the  object  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished,  some  of  the  pirates  being 
slain,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  obedience.  Shordy 
after  this,  settlements  b^an  to  be  formed  on 
some  of  the  other  islands.  In  the  year  1740, 
Mr.  Bruce  was  sent  out,  as  engineer,  to; fortify 
the  town  and  harbourof  Nassau.  * 

The  Bahamas  remained  quiet  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war.  In  the  heffa- 
mng  of  March  1776,  Commodore  Hopikin^,  witti 
B,  small  squadron  from  Philadelpbia,  took  pos- 
session  of  New  Providence,  but '  immediately 
abandoned  it,  carrying  off  with  him  the  governor* 
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The  island  was  again  reduced,  ia  1781,  by  a 
stronger  enemy.  The  invading  force  this  time 
consisted  of  1500- Spaniards  under  Don  Galvez. 
The  whole  of  the  Bahamas  were  included  in  this 
capitulation. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  it  was  stipu7 
lated  that  these  islands  should  be  once  more 
restored  to  ^e  British  crown*  Before  the  treaty 
was  signed  they  had,  however,  ceased  to  be  under 
subjection  to  the  enemy.  The  enterprise  by 
which  they  were  recovered  has  a  character  of 
romantic  daring,  that  entitles  it  to  particular  no- 
tice. It  was  carried  into  execution  by  Colonel 
Deveaux,  an  officer  of  South  Carolina,  barely 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal,  activity  and  courage 
in  the  royal  cause.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  discontinue  the  contest  on  the 
North  American  continent,  having  deprived  Co- 
lonel Deveaux  of  all  further  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  talents  in  his  native  country,  he  sou^t 
the  means  of  making  himself  useful  against  our 
foreign  enemies.  He  first  planned  an  expedition 
against  Pensacola ;  but  this  he  was  induced,  pro- 
bably by  the  scantiness  of  his  mteans,  to  reiki* 
quish;  and  he  then  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recapture  oi  New  Providence,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  nearly  seven  hundred  Spanish  troops. 
To  procure  resources  for  this  attempt  be  devoted 
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the  remains  of  his  broken  fortune,  and  all  Ifaat  hk 
credit  would  enable  him  to  raise. 
'  Witfi  bis  utmost  exertions  he  was  able  to  get 
together  no  more  than  sixty-five  volunteers;  with 
whom  he  embarked  in  two  small  briganlinesy  and 
sailed  for  Harboqr  Island,  where  and  at  Eleuthe- 
i«9  he  obtained  a  few  recruits,  prindpally  negroes. 
His  whole  strength,  however,  never  exceededtwo 
hundred  and  twenty  mens,  of  whom  only  ahun* 
dced  and  fifty  were  provided  with  muskets.  With 
this  diminutive  force  he  landed,  on '  the  night  of 
the.  14th  of  May,  to  the  east  ci  Fort  Montague, 
^hieb  guards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  For- 
tanatdy,  the  garrison  was  in  such  a  state  of 
foncied  security,  that,  when  he  reached  the  ram* 
parts  at  the  head  of  his  party,  only  a  single 
centinel  was  awake.  Havuig  secured  this  man, 
who  seized  «  lifted  match  and  endeavour^  to 
blow  up  the  fort,  Colonel  Deveaux  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  it,  .together  with  tbc^e  large 
armed  gaUies. 

The  colonel  now  took  up  a  position  on  a 
lidge  opposite  to  the  works  which  covered-  the 
U^vm^  and  he  erected  batteries  on  two'comiman4^ 
ing  ibills.  As  it  was  of  the  greatest  iinportat^e  to 
keep  t\ie  ekiemy  ignorant  of  his'  numbers^  he  ha^ 
recourse  to  v:arious  artifices  to  effect  this  desu^aUe 
object.  Boat9  were  continually  rowed  from  Ae 
vessels,  filled  with  men,  who  pretended  to  land, 
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dien  cx>Qcealed  theinseWeS)  weat  backi  and.  r&> 
tamed  in  the  same  manner.  Even  men  of  straw  ; 
were  dressed  out  and  disposed  upon  the  heights, 
and  some  of  the  troops  were  painted  and  habited 
as  Indians,  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  town  was  next  peremptorily  summon^y  and» 
as  the  governor  hesitated,  the  me£»age  was  se* 
conded  by  a  vdley  of  shpt  from  t^  batteries, 
which  soon  brought  him  to  a  decision.  He  ai?> 
pitulated,  on  condition  that  the  gamson  sftiould 
be  sept  to  the  Havannah,  a  condition  which  was 
wUlingly  granted.  When  the  Spaniards  marched 
out,  they  conld  not  forbear  from  expressing  the 
surprise  and  shame  which  they  felt,  aa  they  sur- 
veyed the  scanty  numbers  a^d  the  grotesque  and 
ill  provided  appearance  of  the  motley  band  to 
which  they  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  clqse  of  the  American  war  brouj^t  a 
large  addition  of  population  to  the  Bahamas. 
Many  of.  the  unlbrtunate  royalists,  who  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country,  transferred 
the  remains  of  thmr  property  to  those  islands. 
Since  that  period  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  have.progressivdy 
increased.  To  encourage  commerce,  Nassau 
was,  under  certain  r^ukttions,  declared  a  free 
port  in  tbe  year  1787,  and  in  the  year  179S  this 
privilege  was  made  perpebial.  By  the  last  re- 
turns, taken  in  1810,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of   inhabitants  in  the  Bahamas  was 
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]6,718y  of  whom  nearly  one-fourth  were  whites^ 
and  the  rest  free  people  of  colour  and  slaves, 
the  proportion  of  slaves  being  about,  eleven  out 
of  seventeen  parts. 

From  the  wide  extent  which  the  Bahaosas 
occupy,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  considerable 
difference  would  be  found  in  their  geological  struc-- 
ture.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     "  They 
rise/*  says  Mr.  M^Kinnen,  who  is  the  latest  and 
fullest  writer  on  the  subject,  "  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  an  immense  depth  of  water,  and 
seem  to  have  been  formed,  if  external  appear- 
ances may  be  trusted,  from  an  accumulation  of 
shells  or  small  calcareous  grains  of  sand.    The 
land  generally  seems  low,  and  its  surface  and 
figure  throughout  the  islands  is  very  nearly  the 
same.    At  the  utmost  depths  to  which  the  in« 
habitants  have  penetrated,    nothing  has  been 
found  but  calcareous  rock,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
termixture of  shells.     At  a  small  distance  from 
llie  shores  a  reef  of  rocks  in  many  of  the  islands 
is  observed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  land, 
and  form  the  boundary  of  the  soundings :  without 
this  rampart  the  ocean  is  often  immediately  un- 
fathomable ;  within  it,  the  bottom  is  either  of  a 
beautiful  white  sand,  or  checkered  with  heads  (as 
they  are  termed)  of  rocks  covered  with  sea  weed.'' 
The  calcareous  rock  is  covered  by  a  light  soil, 
which  is  frequently  but  of  small  depth.    The 
climate  is  healthy.     Of  rivers  and  streams  there 
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«re  none,  but  water  is  easily  obtained  by  digging 
wells. 

Cotton,  salt,  mahogany,  dying  woods,  turtle, 
and  various  sorts  of  fruit,  are  the  chief  exportable 
produce  of  these  islands.  The  cotton,  which  is. 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  yields 
liffgely^  but  the  crops  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  those  destructive  insects  the  chenille  and  the 
red  bug,  ihe  latter  of  which  stains  the  cotton  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  little  or  no  value. 
Salt  may  be  procured  in  several  of  the  islands.  It 
is,  however,  from  the  small  group  called  the  Turk's 
Islands  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  obtained. 
They  are  annually  visited  by  the  salt-rakers^  to 
the  number  of  between  one  and  two  thousand, 
who  beg^n  their  operations  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
br4]ary.  The  maritime  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahamas  also  derive  considerable  profit 
from .  following  the  business  of  wreckers,  which 
consists  in  giving  assistance  to  those  who  are 
wrecked,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  upon  the 
almost  endless  rocks  and  shoals  by  which  these 
islands  are  surrounded.  This  occupation  em- 
ploys an  amazing  number  of  vessels;  no  less 
than  forty  sail  having  been  watching  at  one  time 
off  the  Florida  shore. 

The  town  of  Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  is 
the  centre  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  government. 
The  harbour  is  nearly  landlocked,  and  the  body 
of  the  town  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  it,  and 
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extends  over  a  pretty  sleep  scdmty,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge,  the  west  of  which  is  crowned  "by 
a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  and  the  bar- 
racks for  the  troops.    Nassau  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  church  and  a 
rector.    The  minisfers  of  both  parities  are  libe- 
rally provided  for.    The  appearance  of  the  place 
is  livdy,  die  streets  are  regularly  laid  out^  and  tte 
public  buildings  are  respectable.    The  streets  io 
some  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness, 
the  pavement,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  bring  tfie 
surface  of  the  sdid  rock.    Stone  was  formeriy 
brought  from  the  Bermudas^  for  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  bat  this  trouble  is  now  avoided,  it 
being  found  that  the  ^tone  on  the  spot  is  proper 
for  every  architectural  purpose.    An  agricultural 
society  was,  some  years  ago^  established  here, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  and  it  has 
pursued  its  inquiries  with  a  laudable  zeal.    The 
principal  trade  of  Nassau  is  carried  on  with  Eng- 
land, the  southern  islatids  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  American  States.  The  commercial  prds- 
perity  of  thetown,  and^  indeed  of  all  the  colony, 
has  of  late  years  ra{»dly  increased.    In  the  Ba- 
hamas there  are  four  regular  ports  of  entry,  whicb 
are  at  Nassau,  at  Great  Exuma,  at  the  Caicos, 
and  at  the  Turk's  Islands*  In  the  year  1810,  the 
imparts  were  jf  108,000,  and  the  exports  were 
little  short  of  half  a  million. 

Like  the  constitution  of  all  the  West  Indian 
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colonies,  fbe  ednstitulbn  of  the  Bahamas  is 
dosMy  modelled  on  that  of  the  parent  country. 
The  principal  executive  authority  is  in  the  go^ 
veraory  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  and  has  the  powder  c^  summoning  and 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  and  of  putting  a 
n^^tiVe  on  its  proceedings*  He  likewise^  in  his 
judicial  capamty,  presides  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery and  the  court  of  errors.  His  annual  income, 
including  colonial  perquisites,  such  as  licenses  on 
vesi^els,  and  a  salvage  on  wrecked  property,  is 
somewhat  less  tiban  three  thousand  pounds* 

FilHng  in  a  manner  the  situation  of  the  British 
Peers  is  theCouncil,  wiiich  is  composed  of  twelve 
memherSi  They  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and,  when  a  vacancy  happens,  it  is  usually  filled 
up  at  the  recommeadation  of  the  governor. 

The  House  of  Asseitably,  or  Commons,  con- 
^ts  of  members  returned  by: the  several  islands. 
The  number  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  To 
become  a  rejH'esentative,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
candidate  should  possess  two  huodr^d  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  or  property  to  the  value  of  two 
llioiiaand  pounds  ci;Brrency.  The  electors  are 
aU  free  whita  persons,  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  have  resided  twelve 
monlli^  within  .the  government,  for  six  of  which 
mohtiis  they  must  have  been,  householders  or 
ft^daaMmSy  or,  in  defeuilt  of  that,  miust  have 
paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds.   From 
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two  or  three  recent  instances,  |Nirti(!blar1y  6oH| 
a  case  of  privilege^  in  which  the  govempi  ^n$ 
held  to  have  exceeded  his  powers,  it  appears 
that  this  assembly  is  neither  deficient  in  know- 
ledge to  understand  its  own  rights,  nor  in  vigour 
to  assert  them  when  encroached  upon. 

Besides  the  courts  of  chancery  and  error 
there  are  other  courts.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  supreme  court,  which  holds  its  sessions  in 
terms  of  three  weeks.  The  terms  are  fixed  at 
stated  periods  in  the  months  of  January,  April 
and  July.  It  exercises  the  combined  powers  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster,  and 
its  practice  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  King's 
Bench.  When  the  value  of  the  property  in  dis-< 
pute  exceeds  three  hundred  pounds,  the  sentence 
may  be  revised  by  the  court  of  errors,  aftd  when 
it  passes  five  hundred,  the  cause  may  be  carried 
before  the  king  in  council.  The  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  is  <£500  from  the  crown;  and  he 
likewise  receives  a  colonial  compensation  of  as 
much  in  currency,  and  about  ^400  from  the 
perquisites  of  office.  The  two  subordinate  judges 
have  each  an  annual  stipend  of  «£200  from  the 
crown,  and  ^250  from  the  colonial  government. 
The  whole  remuneration  of  the  attorney  general 
is  about  i£500.  There  is  an  inferior  court  of 
common  pleas,  held  every  three  months  at  Nas- 
sau, which  decides  on  suits  under  twenty  pounds ; 
but  whose  decision  may  be  appealed  from  to  the 
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iSpcrior  tdbiinal.    At  Nassau  there  is  abo  a 
••ee  admiralty  court. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  faftTe 
mme  of  that  attachment  to  the  natal  soil,  which 
15  so  strong  in  the  people  of  most  other  countries, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  report  which  was  drawn 
up  at  the  close  of  1815,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  **  The  colonial  attachments 
^  the  Bahamas^*  say  the  committee,  are  almost 
purely  political ;  having  little  or  no  connection 
dither  with  any  partial  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  8oil|  or  any  solid  or  immoveable  local  interest. 
The  inhabitants,  fof  instance,  possess  no  expen- 
sive sugar-works,  or  other  manufactories.  In  the 
town  of  Nassau  alone  are  to  be  found  buildings 
of  any  value.  From  the  necessity  which  the 
jftenters^^re  under  of  frequently  shifting  their 
residence  iihpm  one  tract  to  another,  even  their 
dwelling-houses  are  but  negro*huts  upon  a  larger 
scale;  composed  of  the  same  materials^  and  built 
and  finished,  and  sometimes  even  furnished  by 
die  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists.  Should, 
therefore,  his  political  attachments  ever  become 
shaken,  the  planter  might  remove,  with  as  light  a 
heart,  and  as  little  personal  inconvenience,  to  a 
fordgn  island)  as  to  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  government.  Nor^  from  the  singular  intri- 
cacy of  the  navigation  of  these  numerous  islands, 
and  circumjacent  banks  and  keys,  would  it  be  an 
easy  task  to  intercept  him  on  his  retreat." 
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.This  island  is  situated  between  ti)e  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  d/^grees  of  north  latitude,  ^xyi  the 
sixty*first  and  second  degrees  of  we$t  longitude, 
abput  twdve  leagues  north  of  Anti^a.  It  is 
twenty  miles  in  length  a^d  ten  im  br^Badth,  anil 
the  inhabitants  aire  spmi^wbat  niore  than  ^te^l 
hundtf^  W  niYjnber. .  The  coast  is  dange^orus^  bi)t 
there  is  a  good  road  lor  shipping.  The  inti^nov 
is  le?^],  and  fhe  soil  f^f tile ;  SQ  imiQh  9()»  that  the 
chief  or  only  trs^de  of  th@  colonists  a)psistj$  in  dw 
sale  of  cattle^  swine^  hpraes^  nuile^/cofP^  wd 
other  provision^,  tp  tl^  neighbouring  i$)aQd$- 
Turtle  are  to  be  found  op  the  shpiipLi  Q^d  th9 
woods  contain  deer,  and  S|8?er9l  kind^,  of  gapie. 
The  air  is  of  such  purity  that  ipvaUd^  froqr)  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  i^sed  tp  report  hither, 
for  (be  purpose  of  recovering  their  ht^\h.  Bar- 
buda was  fir^t  settli^  by  a  party  of  cplQ^i^ts  fimn 
St.  Christppher's,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  W»r^<5^ 
The  settlers,  however,  were  so  ^sei^tly  harftssedf 
by  the  Charaibs  of  Dopiinica,  that  they  werp 
compelled  to  desert  the  cplopy.  0ut  the  strength 
of  the  savages  beipg.ere  long  mach  flinpaniahed, 
the  English  once  njiore  returned^  apf}  renc^in^f 
thenceforth,  withpuf  roplestatio^u  Thp  y^lsple.oi 
the  island  is  the  property  pfthe  Cpdriogtpn 
familj,  to  whom  it  is  s^id  tp  piioiGhiqe  w  anm^Ji 
income  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
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still  tievt^e.rqnootihes''  pf  our;grf^t  ^flnatbtj  mre 

d<s9;e69  jDf  9Qnt|L  .lati^Q,  c^  the  ftixty*f(>url;h 
awi  sixty  fiftb  degriaeai  qf  !9fts%  lon^ude.  Their 
first  name,  pronotttip^  S^iooodaft  by  the  i^r 

habitants,  they  derive  from  their  asserted  ojrig&Qal 
disepirerfir>  jQhti  Beri^ijidASiK'a  SpfMiiiardj  who 
tOM^he^  upon  tb^oi)  ia  1^^^  and  fouiid  them 
destitute  <Mf.  inhabitanl^j)  t^air  second;  ^nd  l^s 
used  f^pcilatJion  they  tf^li^  fropn  Sir  George  Spm- 
vms^  who  WAS  wreckfid.Hpcw.  tb^m  in  l^^^t  and 
n^e  his :  way  back  to  Yii^nia,  ip  a  c^ar  ^pv^^ 
constructed  by  his  mWi  .w^|ii$h  '^\d  not  cei^n  ^ 
m^^  Ounte  of  iron^  eXPfipj:  One;  bolt  in  the  l^icfi 
It  i$>  k>wevcar,  disputed  that  Bermuda  mt^s  tb^r 
earliest  vi»tant,  that  honour  bieing  sHimedi  % 
M»y»  an  EnglishmiAi^  .who  was  certainlji^vprecl^ 
qA  tbe«.  He  and  his  compalliQns  bniUi  ji  ypsN^ . 
and  retuni^d  to  Eiigla;^)^  wber^  tbc^  pi|^\isbed 
an  acoount  of  their  adv^ture*  The  clnsjti^r  9$ 
i#nds  is  said  to  be  four  htindred  in:nma9iber%  fbQ 
far  largest  portioa  of  whkh»  biowei^y  a^e  nothing 
inore  than  unmbabitahle  rocks*  Tbie  t^bole  of 
the  inhabitable  part  contains  little  ipQre  tban 
twelve  thousand  acws*  The  ^m  of  this  gronp; 
is  that  of  a*crook»  Ae  bend  being  formed  by  ^ 
west  end  of  St  G^eorge's  Ijslandi  swtd  the  isjy^nds 
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of  Soioerset^  Gates  and  Irdand.  All  the  north-  ;  t 
era  side  is  singularly  indented  with  bays  and 
souBfls ;  the  southern  side,  which  presents  A  con- 
vexity to  the  ocean,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  little 
broken^  and  the  coast  is  so  bold  that,  in  many 
places,  the  largest  ships -may  stand  in  close  to  the 
shore.    The  nearest  land  is  Cape  Hatteras,  in 

Carolina,  which  is  distant  about  two  hundred 

•  •  •  • 

leagues.  ' 

The  Bermudas  were  settled  Portly  after  the 
shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers.  On  his^  re» 
turn  to  Virginia,  which  colony  was  then  exceed-* 
ingly  distressed  by  famine,  he  gave  such  an  ac- 
count at  the  abundance  of  |arge  blade  hogs,  and 
other  articles  of  provision,  th^t  mi^t  be  obtained 
in  the  Bermudas,  ttmt  Lord  Delaware,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  dispatched  him  baek,  far  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  suppty.^  Sir  George  died 
on  his  arrival  in  the->  Bermu&s,  and,  though  he 
charged  them  to  carry  his  orders  into  eflfect,  the 
crew  of  liifi  vessel,  the  same  vessel  that  was  built 
after  the  shipwreck,  chose  rather  to  proceed  to 
England,  than  to  revisit  Virginia.  Two  sailors 
had  remained  behind  sinciethe  time  of  the  wreck, 
and  they  were  now  joined  by  anotber,  who  came 
over  widi  Sir  George  Sommers  on  his  second 
voyage,  and  "who  allowed  his  companions  to  de- 
part ^  ^vithout  hita;  Thoi^h> >  there  w^«  only 
tbre^men  left  on  tfafe  island,  two'of>diem,>one  of 
whom  'was  the  new  comer>  quarrelled  for  the 
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1^  fovereignty  pf  i«^  and  would  haw  destroyedteach 
other^  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  their 
wiser  comrade.  After  tl^eir  reconciliation,  they 
founds  in  one  of  their  rambles  along  the  shore,  a 
pnece  of  ambergris,  which  weighed  eighty  pounds ; 
and^  as  this  treasure  was  of  no  use  to  them  in 
their  present  situation,  they  formed  the  wild 
scheme  of  sailing  in  an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or 
Newfoundland,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Virginia 
company,  who  had  received  a  fitvourable  report 
of  the  islands^  laid  claim  to  them  as  first  dis- 
cover^ and  sold  their  right  to  a  hundred  aiKl  - 
twenty  persons,  who,  in  l612^obtiuned  a  charter 
from  King  James,  tod,  fitting  out  a  ship^  dis<- 
patched  Mr.  Moor  with  sixty  settlers.  Mr.  Moor 
found  the  three  sailors  preparing  to  depart  with 
their  prize,  which  he  seized  and  sold,  ibr  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  company.  The  new  adventurers 
settlied  upoii'  St.  George's  Island^  and  Moor  was 
indefiitigabteiii  planting  and  fortifying  tte  colony. 
A  seoeiid  band  of  settlers,  with  supplies,  arrived* 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  the  town  of 
St.  Georgef  Wias  then  planned  out  The  Spani- 
ards were  soon  jealous  of  this  infiuit  establish- 
ment, and  came  with  several  vessels  to  attack  it, 
but:  being  vigorously  fired  at  by  the  forts^  they 
$lieered''off;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
colonists  were  scarcely { in  possession  of  a  single 
barrd  of  powder.  ^  Another  enen^  was  not  so> 
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easily jponquered  #6  the  S|;taniaTd9»  Tbese  were, 
rats^  which  had  come  on  shore  from  the  British 
ships,  and  which  multiplied  to  Mich,  a  degree  that 
they  covered  the  ground,  made  nests  erea  in  the 
trees^ .  devoured  all  the  fruit  and  com  on  St 
George's  Island,  both  within  and  withoqt  doors, 
and  then  swam  over  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  they  committed  the  sanle  r>vag^.  This 
annoyance  lasted  five  years,  and  at  length  sud- 
denly ceased. 

Mr.  Mpor  WHS  suGceoded  in  the  govetmneiit 
by  Captftin  Tucker,  who  followed  up  with  sfarit 
a^Ji  his  prpdocessor*s  schemes  of  improv^nent,  and 
particularly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  tobaeoo. 
BmI.  tj^e;  most  remarkable  cirpumstance,  wluch 
h^piiened  dqripg  his  gpvernqftent,  arose  fnom  his 
hfiipg  so  rigid  a  dw^iplinai^ian,  that  five'  ofihis 
n^  resolved  tQ  h^^rd  .their  lives . ratbor  than 
Tj^Bfin  under  his.  GQptroul,  In  pursuafice.ofthk 
reywl^tiofi  they.l^uilt  a  boat,  wliacb  wasiitde  bet- 
tejr.  tb§0f«i  opw:  one^  stored  it  with  necessaries, 
qnd;  putting  to  seai,  reached  Cork,  in  Irelrad  in 
^t3f7fe»o^yfei»8o|;wit^tW¥iu^  ^countered 
sti^risqs,  tuffisred  severe  hKrdships,  and  wtcxe  bru- 
tally plnodened  by  a  French  privatear^  ./ 
.  .  GapAaioi  Biati^  succeeded  Gaptmn.  Tucker  in 
1^29..  The 4diu^  had  by  tbisf tiaoe  gaiosed such 
arepiitation.ia  England  for  beaiuty,  richness  and 
aatttbcity,  that  the-  planting  of  Ihera  was  highly 
encouraged ;  many  t}f  the  first  nobility  havii^ 
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puilchasQd  plaotations.     With  Capt^iD  Butler 
went  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  to  jcm 
the  settlers.    The  number  of  white  inhabitants 
was  by  this  means  swelled  to  a  thousand.     Hi* 
tberto  the  island  had  been  ruled  by  the  governor 
and  council  alone ;  but  it  was  thus  become  so  po» 
pulotts  that  Captain  Butler  deemed  it  expedient 
to  i|iti;oduce  a  House  of  Assembly,  and  to  frame  a 
body  oC  liftws  according  to  the  English  mode.   By 
the  colonists  a  monument  was  now  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  George  Sommers.  The  prosperity 
qf  the  Blermudas  continued  on  the  increase  for 
m&i)y  year^*  The  civil  wars  did  not  a  little  con^. 
tribute  to  this  proi^perity,  as  many  persons  pf 
op^lel[lce  and  character  took  shcltea?  bere^  from 
the  distractions  of  their  native  country*   Among 
a^nffse  whp  visited  the  Bermudas  was  the  poet 
Waller^  who^  in  an  elegant  poem,  baa  depicted 
t)^r  Jt^iifies  yi^ith  vivid  colours.  At  that  period 
there  are.said^tp  have  been  three  thousand  £ng«-. 
lish  residii^g  in  the  cdony,  and  thie  total  number 
of  \9\k\p^  has  \mn  estiinated^  perhaps  miii  con- 
sid^rabki  exa^ration,  at  no  fewer  than  ten 
thpusi^qd. 

From  that  time  there  is  nothing  in  the  scanty 
history  of  the  Bermudas  which  claims  our  notice. 
T]\p  learned  and  beiieyolent  BiiAop  Berkeley  pro- 
J9f^  the  foundi^fion  of  a  coUegjS  in  the  colony> 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  civiliiing  the 
Indian  savages  of  the  continent,  but  the  scheme 
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ivas  not  earned  into  effect  Tbe.populati6n  \ms' 
certainly  declined,  for  it  does  not  now  much  ex» 
ceed  four  thousand  whites.  In  the  American  war^ 
numerous  privateers  were  fitted  out  here,  which 
were  chiefly  manned  by  negro  slaves ;  and  so 
attached  were  those  slaves  to  their  masters,  that, 
when  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  they  always 
returned  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  the  means. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Washing- 
ton meditated  tlie  conquest  of  Bermuda,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  was  emphatically  explained,  **  of 
making  it  a  nest  of  hornets,  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  British  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world."  That^ 
in  hostile  hands,  it  might  easily  be  made  so,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  lies  conveniently  in  the 
track  to  the  West  Indian  islands.  In  the  late 
war  with  France,  the  Bermudas  were  the  uslial 
winter  station  for  our  naval  force  in  the  American 
sieas,  and  though  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
extremely  narrow,  yet  seventy-four  gun  i^ips 
were  carried  through  it  in  perfect  safety. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  exceedingly 
salubrious,  though  some  affirm  that,  since  the 
diminution  of  the  woods,  it  is  less  mild  and 
genial  than  it  once  was.  The  general  tempera- 
ture is  such  that  the  islands  seem  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  perpetual  spring;  the  fields  and  the 
trees  being  never  divested  of  their  verdure.  Snow 
seldom  falli^,  and  the  raiiis  are  not  fi-equent^ 
though  heavy  while  they  last.    Storms,  however. 
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MJraptiiDCQinBfion,  and  are  eteeedingly  violent^ 
aeeompaDied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  These 
iBtonns  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Americans,  who 
term  the  space  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  the 
Bermudas  the  Horse  Latitudes,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  often  under  the  necessity  of  throw* 
ing  overboard  the  horses,  which  they  are  carrying 
to  the  West-India  islands  and  to  Surinam. 

The  coasts,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are 
thickly  studded  with  sunken  rocks,  which  are 
plainly  visible  to  the  mariner.  "  The  water," 
says  an  elegant  writer,  who  resided  for  a  while  at 
Bermuda,  **  is  so  beautifully  clear  around  the 
island,  that  the  rocks  are  seen  beneath  to  a  very 
great  depth,  and  as  we  entered  the  harbour,  they 
appeared  to  us  so  near  the  surface,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  we  should  not  strike  on  them.  There 
is  no  necessity,  of  course,  for  heaving  the  lead, 
«nd  the  negro  pilot,  looking  down  at  the  rocks 
from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  takes  her  through  this 
difficult  navigation,  with  a  skill  and  confidence 
which  seem  to  astonish  the  oldest  sailors."  The 
openings  into  the  harbours  are  narrow  and  shoaly, 
^M>  that  pilots  as  expert  as  those  just  mentioned 
are  required  to  conduct  a  vessel  through  them. 
But  that  which  renders  the  Bermudas  most  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  is  the  strong  current,  which, 
setting  to  the  nortb-east  out  of  the  Gulph 
of  Florida,  often  imperceptibly  carries  vessels 
many  leagues  to  the  eastward  ef  their  supposed 
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course.  -In  1790^  Ae  Sptoitti  flotiya,  of  fifteen 
galleons,  from  the  Havannab,  was  nearly  lost  qd 
the  western  coast  of  St.  George's  Island,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effect  of  this  powerful  current 

The  surrounding  seas  are  well  stored  with  fish 
and  tuille ;  and  the  Bermudians  are  among  the 
most  dexterous  of  fishermen,  especially  with  die 
harpoon.  Whales  are  sometimes  caught,  and 
ambergris  is  still  found  on  the  shores,  though  ip. 
smaller  quantities  than  formerly. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  (tf  producing 
every  article  of  West-India  produce.  About  two 
hundred  acres  are  cultivated  in  cotton.  Tame 
and  wild  fowl  are  plentiful,  and  the  breed  of 
black  swine,  though  somewhat  diminished,  k  yet 
numerous.  The  sloops  and  other  vessels,  which 
the  colonists  build  of  their  cedar,  and  which  are 
highly  prized  for  their  incorruptibility,  sound 
workmanship,,  and  swiftness  in  sailing,  form  one 
oi  the  principal  articles  of  Bermudian  export. 
Another  article  is  a  beautiful  species  of  white 
freestone,  which  is  easily  cut,  and  is  in  request 
for  buildipg  the  houses  of  gentlemen  in  the  West 
Indies.  Three  or  four  hundred  of  the  natives 
also  go  annually  to  Tqrk's  Islands,  to  rake  salt, 
which  is  exchanged  with, the  Americans  for  .pro- 
visions, or  sold  for  cash  on  the  spot.    , 

The  natives  of  the  Bermudas,  are  handsome, 
good-natured^  lively,  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 
The  character  of  the  women  is  peculiarly  ami- 
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able.  Indolence  i^  the  great -fiiult  dL  the  men, 
and  this  indolence  it  is  which  has  prevented  the 
colony  from  rising  to  that  prosperous  situation  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  attained.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  &ults  of  the  Bermuditos^  a 
disposition  to  tyranaize  is -not  among  the  number. 
In  no  part  of  the  western  hemisf^ne  does  slavery 
appear  in  so  mild  a  form ;  k  striking  firoof  of 
which  has  already  been  given. 

The  chief  and  indeed  only  large  island  is  St. 
George's,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
«ad  at  most  three  in  breadtib.  Though  bearing 
but  one  name^  it,  in  fact>  consists  of  two  istands, 
separated  by  a  narrow  piassage.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  tribes  or  f^tiritAves,  and  has  as  many 
churches,  which  are  in  charge  of  three  clergymen. 
There  is  likewise  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
The  tribes  of  Devonshire  atid  Soutfaan^ptonliave 
each  a  library.  Scattered  houses  and  hamlets 
are  numerous ;  the  whole  island  being,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  continued  village. 

On  the  smallest  of  the  two  islands,  yfAAdti 
lies  to  the  east,  and  on  the  shore,  looking  towaids 
the  south,  ig  the  town  of  St.  George,  which  con- 
tains about  five  hundred  houses,  well  built,  of 
splendidly  white  stone,  that  rivals  snow,  and 
contrasts  deilightfoUy  with  the  verdure  of  the  sdr-- 
rounding  cedars  wd  pasture  ground.  It  is  sup- 
plied i^th  milk,  butter,  poultry,  (reAk  me^t  and 
^getahles,  froi^i  the  contiguous  island'  of  St. 
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David's.  Its  public- buiUiigB  are  an  elegant 
churchy  a  library,  and  a  noble  town-house,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  two  branches  of  the  le^lature 
assemble  to  hold  their  deliberations.  £very  ac- 
cessible point,  and  no  point  is  accessible  without 
a  pilot,  is  defended  by  forts,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  nine,  mounting  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  situation  of  St  George's  is  emi- 
nently beautiful.  '^  Nothing,"*  says  Mr.  Moore, 
the  writer  who  has  already  been  quoted,  ^'  can 
be  more  romantic  than  the  little  harbour  of  St. 
George's.  The  number  of  beautiful  islets,  the 
singular  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the  animated 
play  of  the  graceful  little  boats,  gliding  for  ever 
between  the  islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one 
cedar  grove  into  another,  form  altogether  the 
sweetest  miniature  of  nature  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed.** ^'  In  the  short  but  beautiful  twilight  of 
their  spring  evenings,"  he  adds,  '^  the  white  cot- 
tages scattered  over  the  islands,  and  but  partially 
seen  through  the  trees  that  surround  them,  as- 
sume often  the  appearance  of  little  Grecian 
temples,  and  embellish  the  poor  fisherman's  hut 
with  columns  which  the  pencil  of  Claude  might 
imitate."  If  the  fancy  of  the  poet  have  not  lent 
a  delusive  colouring  to  the  picture^  it  is  evident 
that,  however  inferior  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  these .  islands  may  be  to  others,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  of  bur  colonies  that  can  pretend  to 
rival  them  in  the  charms  of  scenery,  and  in  t)^e 
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consequent  power  of  attracting  and  afibrding 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  who  is  possessed  of  taste 
and  feeling. 

DEMERARA,  ESSEQUIBO  AND  BERBICE. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  latitudes  of  six  and  eight  degrees 
north,  and  the  longitudes  of  fifty-seven  and  fifty- 
nine   degrees   west,    lies   that  part  of   Dutch 
Guyana  which  contains  the  colony  of  Deme^ 
rara,  its  dependent  settlement  of  £ssequibo>  and 
the'col(»iy  of  Berbice.  To  the  south  south-west, 
the  river  G>urantin  separates  this  tract  from 
Surinam ;  to,  the  north  north-east,  the  small  inlet 
and  stream  of  Moroko  divides  it  from  the  Spanish 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco.     Its 
length  on  the  coast,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  its  breadth  is  not  ex^ 
actly  ascertained,  but  is  nearly  twice  its  length, 
and  reaches  to  the  scantily  known  provinces  of 
New  Cumana  and  New  Andalusia,  which  are 
claimed   by  the   Spaniards,   but  are,    in  part, 
itdiabited  by  independent  Indian  tribes.    The 
limits  of  Berbice,  to  the  south  south-west,  for- 
merly extended  no  further  than  to  the  Devil's 
Creek,  but  in  1799  they  were  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  lands  between  that  creek  and  the 
river  Courantin.       The  opposite  boundary  of 
the  cdpny,  where  Demerara  commences,  passes 
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^6tn  the  mouth  of  Abary  Creek^  in  a  strai^t 
Ime  to  the  southward.  Between  this  line  and  a 
shnilar  one  drawn  from  the  Boarisirie  Creek^  at 
the  mouth  ^f  the  Essequibo  river^  is  included  the 
colony  of  Demerara.  The  dependency  of  Esse- 
quibo occupies  the  rest  of  the  territory  as  far  as 
die  Spanish  frontier  on  ihe  Moroko. 

The  climate  oi  what  may  now  be  catted  Bri* 
tish  Guyana  is  more  healthy  than  &at  of  most 
tropical  countries;  This  probably  arises  from 
the  constant  flowing  in  of  the  trade-wind,  which 
is  cooled  down  by  its  passage  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  ocean.  Independent  of  this  wind, 
there  are  daily  two  beneficial  currents  c^  air, 
the  sea  breeze  and  the  land  breeze,  the  first  and 
sedolest  ^f  which  blows  daring  the  day  from 
the  north-east,  and  moderates  the  heat,  while  the 
land  breeze,  which  is  much  warmer,  sets  in  from 
ihe  south-east  during  the  night,  and  prevents  the 
too  great  cbilness  which  would  otherwise  be  felt 
In  the  dry  season,  which  is  the  hottest,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer,  on  the  coast,  is  from  eij^ity- 
fouf  to  ninety  degrees.  There  are  two  wet  and 
two  diy  seasons.  The^wet  seasons  occupy  part 
of  December,  and  the  whole  of  January,  Febru- 
iatry,  June,  July  and  August;  the  dry  seasons  ex- 
tend thrcnigh  the  remaining  months,  and  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  the  temperature  being  then 
regular,  and  the  sky  clear  and  vividly  blue.  In 
proportion  as  the  forests  fall  beftnre  the  axe,  Ae 
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rains  become  lessr  heavy.  Tl^e  morning  bivilight, 
like  ours,  is  gradual ;  that  of  the  evening,  on  the 
contrary,  tA^  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  as  the  sun 
sets  instantaneously,  and  darkness  immediately 
ebsues.  The  length  of  the  days  is  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  bc^rs.  Hurricanes,  the  scourge  of 
the  West  India  islands,  are  here  unknown.  Sqqalls 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  never  so  violent  as 
.to  inflict  on  the  planter  any  serious  ii^uiy.  The 
Uowing  down  of  a  few  acres  of  plantain-trees  is 
the  worst  eflfect  which  is  produced  by  their  fury. 
British  Guyana  is  also.hi^pily  exempt  from  the 
droqgbt,  which  is  often  fatal  to  the  crops  in  some 
of  the  insular  colonies. 

The  principal  rivers  wbich  wat^  this  dbtrict 
aie  the  EssequibOj  the  Demfsrarai  the  Courantin, 
the  Berbice,  the  Canje  and  &e  Pomaroon.  The 
first  of  these  riviers  is.  by  far  the  largest.  It  runs 
a  course  of  nj^arly  fotjir  hundred  miles,  receives 
many  ^  considerable  streams,  is  thickly  studded 
.with  islands,  aind  where,  through  four  momths»  it 
^nptiba.  ita  waters  into  the  sea,  it  is  one  aiid 
twenty  miles  in  width.  The  Denaerara  and  the 
Courantin  stand  next  in  point  of  size.  They  are 
all  n^vigftble,  and  the  chief  of  them  are  so  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  entrance  of  them  is, 
however,  ^somevfhat  difficiilt,  in  consequence  of 
the  bars  of  mu()  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
deposits  frpm  their  watery. 

TJMi  la94  for. many  .leagues  into  the  interior 
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is  perfectly  flat.  It  has  not  an  eminence  of  even 
the  size  of  a  mole-hill.  Scarcely  a  stone  is  any 
where  to  be  found ,  throughout  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  The  whole  soil,  which  consists  of  mud 
and  clay,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  by  a  subsidence  from  the 
rivers ;  and  the  same  process  is  still  undoubtedly 
going  on,  as  the  se^  is  extremely  shallow  and 
turbid,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
Centuries,  however,  will  probably  elapse  before 
the  ocean  is  excluded  f^om  its  present  bed  by 
the  slow  accretion  of  alluvial  soil.  So  low  is  the 
land,  that,  as  the  voyager  approaches  it,  the 
forests,  which,  where  cultivation  has  not  exter- 
minated them,  extend  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
«ea,  appear  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
That  part  of  the  territory  which  is  yet  untouched 
by  the  tiling  hand  of  man,  displays  either  thick 
woods  or  extensive  savannahs.  It  is  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
that  the  plantations  are  principally  established. 
There  are  some  settlements  as  far  up  the  river 
Demerara  as  two  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  sea. 

Cotton,  sugar  and  coffee,  are  the  staple 
articles  of  these  colonies.  Rum  is,  of  course, 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  from  the 
care  which  is  taken  in  the  distillation,  it  is  in 
high  repute  in  the  American  market.  Several 
sorts  of  timber,  fit  for  ship  and  otb^  building. 
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and  for  ornamental  uses,  are  produced  here,  and 
large  quantities  of  mill  timber,  for  the  erection  of 
sugar-works,  are  exported  to  the  islands.  The 
forests  are  also  capable  of  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
supplying  the  home  consumption  of  shingles, 
hoops  and  staves.  Rice  may  be  raised,  in  many 
parts,  with  as  much  success  as  in  Carolina,  and 
the  savannahs  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
fattening  of  oxen,  which  are  in  plenty,  as  are 
likewise  sheep,  goats  and  swine. 

The  original  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were, 
in  general,  formed  as  far  up  the  rivers  as  the  soil 
was  good,  and  the  navigation  could  be  conveni- 
ently carried  on.  A  wish  to  obtain  security  from 
those  predatory  expeditions  which  had  desolated 
the  Spanish  districts  on  the  coasts  was  probably 
their  reason  for  receding  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea.     It  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date 
that  plantations  have  been  made  on  the  more  fer- 
tile alluvial  soil  which  borders  upon  the  Atlantic ; 
and  it  is  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  British 
speculation,  that  this  long-neglected  territory  has 
been  converted  into  a  prolific  source  of  riches, 
and  a  residence  fit  for  man.     Previously  to  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  many  English  were 
settled  in  these  colonies,  and  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  their  presence  had  begun  to  be  apparent; 
'but,  since  the  first  conquest  of  Demerara,  in 
1795,  the  number  has  been  immensely  multi- 
plied, and  a  vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  em- 
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ployed  in  c&Uing  forth  the  latent  energies  of  the 
soil.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  the  sugar 
estates  have  encreased  in  a  six-fold  proportion^ 
apd  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee^^  and  especially 
of  cotton,  has  been  pushed  forward  in  a  still 
larger  proportion.  In  less  than  twenty  years; 
British  &kill  and  ^enterprise  have  worked  a  change^ 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  ia 
two  centi^ries  by  the  tardy  exertions  of  the  Ba<- 
tavian  colonists.  The  line  of  cultivation  now 
extends,  nearly  if  not  quite  unbroken,  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  Courantin  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pomaroon. 

£ech  plantation  consists  of  an  oblong  piece 
of  ground,  a  hundred  roods  in  width,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  in  depth.  By  the  condition  of 
the  grants,  the  proprietor  may  obtain  as  much 
more,  behind  his  original  alloimeht,  when  two- 
thirds  of  that  original  allotment  have  been  brought 
into  a  productive  state.  This  second  portion  has, 
in  numerous  instances,  been  claimed  and  culti- 
vated. In  front  of  «ach  estate  is  a  massy  dyke, 
which  protects  the  property  from  being  inundated 
by  the  spring  tides  >  behind  is  another^  intended 
to  keep  off  the  waters  that  come  from  the  forest, 
or  bush,  as  it  is  colonially  called  ;  and  between 
each  two  plantations  is  a  broad  tnack,  with  a 
navigable  canal  in  the  centre,. which  is  pubUc 
property,  and  is  termed  a  colony  path.  So  that 
these  plairtations  form,  in  fiu:t,  a  collection  of 
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islands,  which  can  be  entered  only  by  means  Qf 
bridges  or  boats.  The  plantations  themselves 
are  likewise  intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
drains,  and  all  these  water-courses  are  carefully 
cleansed,  at  stated  periods,  when  the  mud  that  is 
removed  serves  at  once  to  manure  and  to  derate 
the  ground.  Canals  have  also  been  carried  into 
the  interior,  for  several  miles,  in  orders  to  faclli? 
tate  the  settling  of  new  estates. 

The  early  history  of  these  colonies  presents 
to  the  view  notbbg  which  can  excite  or  gratify  a 
rational  curiosity.    Berbice  was  the  first  settled^ 
as  early  as  the  year  1620 ;  £s8equibo  the  next ; 
and  Demerara  the  last    JPor  many  years  their 
culture  and  coinmerce  was  in  a  langmshing  state* 
Demerara,  however,  had  gained  so  much  the 
start  of  Essequibo  that,  in  1774,  thd  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  from  £ssequiho,  and 
Stabroek  was  founded.   From  that  period,  Esse- 
quibo, which  had  hitherto  been  the  jHincipal, 
became  a  dependency  of  Demerara!.     In  the 
year  1765,  a  rebellion  of  the  slaves  took  place 
in  Berbice.  They  massacred  many  of  the  whiteis, 
and  threw  the  survivers  into  such  consternation, 
that  they  fled  on  board  of  their  vessels,  and 
abandoned  the  colony  to  the  revdltera.     The 
same  fate  would  have  been  shared  by  Demerara 
end  Essequibo,  where  the  slaves  were  ready  to 
break  out,  had  not  a  timely  succour  been  dis- 
patched by  sohie  gentlemen  of  Barbadoes^  who 
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were  also  holders  of  plantations  in  the  menaced 
colonies.  The  arrival  of  assistance^  from  Surinam, 
enabled  the  governor  of  Berbice^  meanwhilci  to 
effect  a  landing,  and  to  establish  himself  in  a 
strong  post^  till  an  armament  of  sufficient  strength 
to  recover  the  colony  could  be  sent  from  Holland, 
By  the  exertions  of  this  latter  force,  and  of  seve* 
nd  hundred  Indians^  the  inveterate  foes  of  the 
blacks,  the  rebels  were  at  length  routed,  driven 
into  the  woods,  and  finally  hunted  down ;.  many 
'    of  them  being  again  plunged  into  slavery,  and 
several  hundreds,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part, 
being  either  burnt  alive,. broken  upon  the  wheel, 
or  otherwise  put  to  death,  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  that  revenge  and  cruelty  coukt  devise. 
Those  few  who  escaped  have  since  occasionally 
been  joined  by  fugitives  from  the  estates,  and 
these  men  are  known  by  the  name  of  bush  ne- 
groes.   Six  years  subsequently  to  this  rebellion, 
Berbice  was  exposed  to  another  calamity.    The 
woods  on  the  coast  were  set  on  fire,  a  crime 
which  was  attributed  to  the  rebel  negroes,  and 
the  conflagration  progressively  extended  from  the 
river  Courantin  to  the  Demerara,  destroying  the 
forests,  and  devastating  several  rich  plantations. 
In  the  year  178 1  these  colonies  were  reduced  by 
a  small  Bri^sh  force,  but  they  did  not  long  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  their  new  masters,  they 
being  recaptured  by  the  French,  i^  the  succeed- 
ing year.     The  two  subsequent  conquests  of 
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them,  in  1796  and  1803>  have  already  been  de* 
scribed.  By  a  convention,  signed  at  London, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1814,  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo  and  Berbice  became  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the 
colonial  inhabitants.  Since  then,  the  prosperity 
of  these  colonies  has  experienced  a  rapid  increase, 
and  is  still  gaining  ground ;  so  that  the  produce 
rais^d^  and  the  shipping  employed,  now  equal  in 
value  and  number  more  than  one-third  of  the 
produce  and  shipping  of  the  long-settled  and 
flourishing  island  of  Jamaica,  iivhich,  since  the 
loss  of  America,  has  always  been  justly  reckoned 
the  colonial  gem  of  the  British  crown. 

Stabroek,  the  capital  of  Demerara,  is  situated 
in  6^  50^  north  latitude,  on  the  east  side  and  near 
the.tnouth  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
colony.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  a  mile  in  length ;  it 
stands  on  a  low  and  level  site,  and  the  principal 
streets  are  perfectly  straight,  with  Carriage  roads. 
The.  houses  are  of  wood,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  and  raised  on  brick  foundations.  In  the 
public  buildings  there  is  nothing  which  meritis  a 
particular  description.  Kingston,  Labourgade, 
Bridge  Town,  New  Town,  and  Cumingsburgh 
are  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Stabroek.  They 
all  owe  their  erection  to  the  British,  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  Cumingsburgh^  will  probably, 
at  no  distant  \period,  rise  to  the  rank  of  consider- 
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able  towns.  Kingston  wa5  begun  by  the  British 
ofBcerSi  in  1796,  and  is  now  the  favourite  country 
residence  of  the  Stabroek  merchants.  Neiv 
Town  consists  of  four  principal  streets^  and  is 
filled  with  tradesmen  of  all  denominations.  There 
is  likewise  a  considerable  village  called  Mahaica, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  about  thirty  miles  east 
of  Stabroeki  where  many  of  the  principal  set* 
flers  have  handsome  villas,  the  air  of  this  spot 
having  the  reputation  of  peculiar  salubrity. 

The  former  capital  of  Berbice,  called  Zea- 
landica,  or  Old  Amsterdam,  was  built  about  fifty 
miles  up  the  river,  by  the  first  settlers.  In  prd* 
cess  of  time,  however,  as  the  colony  grew  more 
peopled,  and  cultivation  became  more  extensive^ 
this  situation  was  found  to  be  subject  to  great 
inconvenience,  from  the  difficulty  with  which 
vessels  were  worked  up  the  winding  river,  andT 
the  frequency  with  which  they  grounded  on  the 
numerous  muddy  shoals^  whence  it  was  some- 
times impracticable  to  get  them  off  till  they  were 
set  afloat  by  the  rising  of  the  spring  tides.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  a  more  suitable  spot,  within  a  mile 
of  the  sea.  This  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  year  1795.  At  the  confluence  of 
(he  Canje  with  the  Berbice  a  town  was  then  laid 
out,  which  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  This 
town  has  attained  a  considerable  size.  It  extends 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  die  Berbice;  each  house 
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having  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
being  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which 
fill  and  empty  themselves  as  the  tide  rises  and 
recedes,  and  thus  prevent  the  pestiferous  accu- 
mulation of  filth  and  dirt  that  might  otherwise 
take  place.  The  government  house  is  of  brick, 
in  the  European  stile  of  architecture,  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  is  considered  as  the  most  magnificent  and 
spacious  building  which  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  colonies  of  Guyana. 

The  powers  of  government  reside  in  the 
governor,  and  a  council,  called  the  College  of 
Keizers.  To  this  college  each  colony  sends  six 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  planters  and 
merchants,  ^very  possessor  of  twenty-five  ne* 
groes  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
keizers.  The  governor  is  the,  president  of  the 
college,  with  the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote.  The 
authority  of  the  council  extends  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  for  the  courts  of  police  and 
judicature,  and  likewise  to  the  financial  depart^ 
ment,  as  far  as  belongs  to  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  taxes  which  are  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  improvement.  The  supreme  court  of 
justice  is  composed  of  six  members  and  the  go- 
vernor, and  sits  every  other  month  at  the  court* 
house.  An  appeal  may  be  made  from  its  sen- 
tence to  the  king  in  council.  There  is  likewise  a 
subordini^te  court,  called  the  Commissary  Courts 
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which  has  only  three  members.  Its  business  is 
'  •  to  decide  upon  suits  for  debts  not  exceeding  fifty 
poundS;  and  to  grant  licenses  to  persons  who 
intend  to  marry.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
a  weeskamer's  office,  or  orphan  chamber,  which 
administers  the  affairs  of  orphans,  and  of  those 
colonists  who  may  chance  to  die  intestate.  The 
fiscal  is  the  great  law  officer  of  the  colony,  and 
combines  the  various  functions  of  chief  magistrate 
and  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  levying  fines  in  certain  cases ;  a 
power  which  must  be  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse, 
as  a  portion  of  the  fines  which  the  fiscal  levies 
are  received  into  his  own  pocket.  He  has  under 
him  the  drossart,  who  acts  as  sheriff*,  or  head 
jailer,  and, the  dienaars,  who  fill  the  place  of 
constables  or  watchmen,  and  have  the  charge  of 
the  jail  and  police.  In  these  colonies,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  law  is  tardy  in  its  movements^ 
and  insatiable  in  its  demands  upon  the  purses  of 
those  who  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  its  assistance.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  therefore,  that,  rather  than  encounter 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  appealing  to  the 
courts,  individuals  are  induced  to  pass  over,  in 
prudent  silence,  the  wrongs  which  they  have 
sustained. 

Each  individual,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty,  is  compelled  to  enrol  himself  in  the 
burgher  militia,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  The  service  of  the 
militia  does  not,  however,  extend  any  further 
than  to  the  preservation  of  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  colonies.  In  the  country,  the 
oflScers  of  this  body  are  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
each  of  them  exercises  a  jurisdiction  over  a  cer- 
tain distriot,  which  districts  are  distinguished  by 
different  coloured  banners*  They  are  termed 
burner  officers,  and  it  is  their  business  to  pro- 
mulgate proclamations,  take  depositions  upon 
tax  schedules,  carry  into  effect  the  public  and 
local  laws,  and  put  down  any  disturbances  which 
may  arise,  within  the  limits  over  which  thdr 
authority  extends.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
court  of  police,  and  are  under  the  command  of  a 
lieotenant-colonel . 

The  military  force  stationed  in  British  Guy- 
ana is  of  respectable  strength;  the  colonists 
themselves  are  strongly  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  displayed  great  readiness  to  vo- 
lunteer their  services  on  the  appearance  of  danger  ;^ 
the  approach  to  the  coasts  is  of  no  common  dif- 
ficulty; and  signal  posts  have  been  established 
along  the  shore,  to  give  instant  notice  of  an 
enemy  being  at  hand ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  probable  that,  in  any  future  war,  a  hostile 
power  would  have  the  smallest  chance  of  dis- 
severing these  colonies  from  that  empire  to  which 
they  have  recently  been  united. 
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HONDURAS. 


The  settlement  of  Honduras  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Yucutan,  between  the  seventeenth 
and  nbeteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
^^ty-^ghth  and  ninetieth  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude. The  line  which  includes  it  cotnnienceS' at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  follows  tlie  eouree 
ofy  and  afterwards  runs  parallel  with,  that  streaai 
for  about  diarty  miles ;  then,  turning  southwand^ 
passes  through  New  River  Lake  in  a  sttaight  line 
to  the  river  Balize,  up  which  it  asceiMls  for  a  con^ 
siderable  distance,  and  then  again  proceeds  south, 
till  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  Sibun,  the  windings 
of  which  river  it  pursues  to  the  ^mxqast  On 
the  land  side,  the  settlement  is  ^ectually  {hx>- 
tected.from  attack^  by  rivers^  lakes  ^nd  morasses ; 
on  the  sea  board  it  is  rendered  almost  equa% 
inaccessible  by  a  chain  of  iriands,  rocks. and 
^oals,  which .  stretches  alolag  the  whde;  line  of 
coast,  for  a  space  of  nearly  three  degrees. 

The  cutting  of  logwood  used  formerly  to  b6 
carried  on  near  the  Laguoa  de  Termino^  in  the 
£ay  of  Campeachy,  and  the  right  of  doing  so  was 
t)lten  a  subject  of  sharp  displute  between  tbe&i* 
tish  and  Spamah  governments..  -  In  the  year 
17179  a  represeatatJOQ,  strongly  asserting  thif 
right,  was  .made  by  the  board  roftrad^to.Georg^ 
the  First,  in  consequence  of  the  Spaniards  having 
threatened  that  they  would  treat  the  logwood 
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cutters  as  pirates.    It  appears,  however,  that, 
between  this  pariod  and  the  year  1759,  the  log- 
wood  cutters  had  removed  to  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
xiuras^  as,  in  the  latter  yew,  we  find  that  they 
were  so  extensively  established  in  the  bay,  tUat 
their  exports  and  imports  far  exceeded  in  value 
those  of  the  Musquito  shore,  which  were  to  no 
despicable  amount.     It  was  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  nei^bouring  Indians  that  the  new 
establisbfnent  was  formed.     By  the  treaty  of 
Pftris,  in  176S,  the  King  of  Spain  agreed  to 
allow  the  settlers  to  reside  within  a  certain  di»* 
trict,  on  condition,  that  all  the  present  fbrtifica^ 
Itions  ^tioidd  be.  destroyed,  and  that  no  other 
shwld  be  erected;    He  also  engaged,  in  case  of 
a  war,  to  grant  six  mcaiths  for  the  removal  of 
jBfitish  property.    Witi^  the  exception  of  sontie 
injustice  done  by  the  governor  of  Yucnta.n,  in 
1764,  which  was  disavowed  by  the  Spanish  courl^ 
tilings  remained  in  this  state  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between   £ngland  and  Spain. 
Notwithstanding  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty, 
thu  time  should  be  alj^wed  for  removal,  the 
Sfmniards,  in  September  1779,  seized  upon  tlie 
settlement,  made  the  settlers  prisoners,  treated 
them  with  extraordinary  severity,  aiid;heid  them 
in  captivity  till  the  month  of  July,  1783.     No 
indemnification  was  ever  obtained  for  this  out- 
rage, nor  for  the  destruction  of  property  which 
attiended  it. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  settlers  were  re^ 
established^  on  the  same  terms  as  formerly,  and 
the  rivers  Balize  and  Hondo  were  assigned  as 
their  limits.  .  By  a  convention,  which  was  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  in  the  year  1786,  the  limits 
were  extended  southward,  from  4he  Balize  to  the 
Sibun,  in  consideration  of  the  British  relinquish^ 
•ing  their  establishments  on  the  Musquito  shore. 

In  the  year  1788  Honduras  experienced  a 
severe  natural  visitation.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  September  the  twenty-third,  a  destructive  hur- 
ricane began,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
sea  rising,  in  conjunction  with  the  swollen  rivers^ 
overflowed  the  low  lands.  All  the  houses  and 
other  constructions,  to  the  number  of  five  bun- 
dred^  on  both  sides  of  the  Balize,  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  their  contents  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  drown- 
ed. In  the  harbour  eleven  square-rigged  vessels 
and  other  craft  were  totally  lost,  apd  more  than 
a  hundred  persons  perished.    * 

After  this  calamity  nothing  of  moment  oc- 
curred till  the  year  1798,  when  Field-marshal 
O'Neil  was  gallantly  foiled  in  an  attack,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  Inspirited  probably  by  this  triumph,  the 
settlers  considerably  extended  their  limits,  an 
extension  which  was  indeed  become  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  ma- 
hogany and  dye-woods  in  the  districts  hitherto 
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explored.     Forts  were  also  erected,  to  protect 
the  settlers  from  annoyance^ 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded, 
Honduras  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  nor  were  those 
previous  treaties  renewed  by  which  our  right  of 
possession  was  secured.  This  oversight,  for  such 
it  undoubtedly  was,  gave  rise  to  no  small  alarm 
on  the  part  of  the  setders,  and  of  the  merchants 
connected  with  the  trade,  as  there  appeared,  in 
the  Spanish  government,  prompted  perhaps  by 
the  French,  a  strong  disposition  to  consider  the 
settlement  as  an  encroachment,  which *was  now 
wholly  unauthorized.  The  war,  however,  which 
speedily  ensued,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and 
since  that  period  Honduras  has  remained  undis- 
turbed under  the  British  authority. 

The  climate  of  Honduras  is  remarkably 
heiilthy.  Even  the  rainy  season  is  not,  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  productive  of  disease.  The  average 
temperature  of  heat  is  about  eighty  degrees.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  every 
article  which  is  raised  -in  our  western  insular 
colonies.  Oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  goats  thrive 
uncommonly  well;  and  the  sea  is  abundantly 
stored  with  turtle,  and  various  species  of  fish. 
The  vegetable  tribe  presents  a  copious  catalogue. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  mahogany,  the  fustic, 
tiie  logwood,  the  mangrove,  the  cedar,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  palmetto,  and  many  more,  some  of 
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wbich|.  as  the  palma  Christi,  the  jatropha,  and 
others,  are  endowed  with  tnedicinal  virtues. 

The  mahoganyi  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  the  settlement,  is  ciit  at  two  seasons ; 
the  one  of  which  commences  shortly  after  Christ* 
mas,  the  other  towards  the  middle  of  the  year. 
At  those  periods  every  individual  is  actively  oc*' 
cupied,  either  in  felUng  the.  trees»  conveying  them 
in  trucks  to  the  rivers,  or  precipitating  them  intQ 
the  stream  which  is  to  forward  them  to  their  des- 
tination. From  ten  to  fifty  negroes,  but  seldom 
more,  than  fifty,  are  employed  in  each  gang. 
From  each  gang  one  of  the  most  intelligent  ne^ 
groes  is  selected,  who  is  styled  the  huntsman, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  woods  for 
the  mahogany  trees,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
groups,  but  single  and  often  much  dispersed. 
The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  at  which 
be  commences  his  search.  He  praetrates  to  the 
highest  ground,  and  there,  climbing  the  tallest 
tree  that  he  can  find,  he  surveys  the  country 
round  him.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the 
mahogfiny,  which  is  now  a  reddish  yellow,  leads 
his  eye  to  the  spot  where  the  wood  is  most  abun- 
dant ;  and  to  that  spot,  without  compass  or  guide, 
he  unerringly  directs  his  way ;  compelled  also  to 
use  numberless  stratagems,  to  prevent  his  foot- 
steps from  being  tracked  by  rival  huntsmen,  who 
otherwise  would  not  fail  to  seize  upon  the  prize 
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which  he  had  discovered.  The  mahogany  is 
usually  cut  about  twelve  feet  from  the  gromid^ 
by  a  man  who  stands  upon  a  stage  erected  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  roughly  squared 
on  the  place  where  it  has  been  felled,  but  this 
labour  is  generally  postponed  till  the  logs  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  the  different 
rivers.  As  the  logs  arc  brought  to  the  water 
side  they  are  thrown  into'  the  river,  down 
which  they  are. floated  to  the  booms,  which  aire 
large  cables,  stretched  across  the  stream  at  the 
various  falls.  Sometimes  the  boom  breaks  with 
the  pressure^  and  more  than  a  thousand  logs  are 
hurried  to  the  sea,  and  irretrievably  lost  At  the 
booms,  each  settler  sorts  out  his  own  logs,  and 
forms  them  into  a  raft,  which  oft^n  consists  of 
tw6  hundred  logs,  and  has  -as  many  miles  to  be 
piloted  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  The 
last  day  of  falling,^  if  the  season  have  been  a  suc- 
cessful one,  is  always  a  day  of  festivity  and 
merriment. 

The  onljr  town  in  the  settlement  is  that  of 
Balise,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  i^ftie 
name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  It  contains 
about  two  hundred  houses,  many  of  whidi  are 
large,  commodious,  and  elegantly  finished.  The 
banks  of  the  Balize  and  Sibun,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  are  thickly  studded  with  plantations.  The 
population  consists  of  two  hundred  whites,  rather 
more  than  five  hundred  people  of  colour  and  free 
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blacks,  and  three  thousand  negro  slaves.  The 
slaves  are  treated  with  great  kindness  by  their 
masters ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  which  is,  that  they 
are  universally  entrusted  with  arms. 

Till  the  yedr  1779,  Honduras  was  wholly 
without  laws,  or  regulations  of  any  kind,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  numerous  crimes  were 
committed.  Captain  Bumaby  then  framed  a 
code,  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  statute  law  of  the  settlement. 
Justice  is  at  present  administered  by  a  bench  of 
seven  magistrates,  who  are  annually  elected.  The 
courts  hold  their  sittings  thrice  in  a  year,  and  in- 
ferior courts  are  occasionally  held,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  matters  of  a  trifling  nature.  The  do- 
mestic revenue  of  the  settlement  is  about  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds,  Jamaica  currency,  and  is 
disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistracy. 
It  arises  from  taxes  on  transient  traders,  on  wines 
and  spirits,  on  liquor  shops  and  public  retailers 
of  goods,  and  from  certain  small  tonnage  and 
harbour  duties.  In  the  year  18 16,  Honduras' 
took  from  the  mother  country  to  the  amount  of 
between  forty-three  and  forty-four  thousand 
pounds,  in  manufactures,  and  other  articles  of 
needful  consumption. 
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ST.  LUCIA. 


This  island^  one  of  the  Caribbean  chain,  is 
situated  between  the  latitudes  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  degrees  north,  and  the  longitudes  of 
fifty-nine  and  a  half  and  sixty  and  a  half  west. 
It  has  Martinico  on  the  north,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  and   St  Vincent's  on  the 
south,  at  a  smaller  distance.  Seen  from  the  south, 
in  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  St.  Vincent^s, 
it  appears,  says  Mr.  M'Kinnen,  "  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  hills,  in  the  shape  of  cones  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  an  assemblage  of  grand 
and  more  elevated  mountains  clothed  in  wood, 
which  occupy  the  central  parts.  The  vivid  green 
of  the  cane-fields,  which  I  beheld  on  its  southern 
and  eastern  shores,  and  in  the  apertures  between 
the  hills  or  on  their  sides,  was  beautifully  con- 
trasted by  the'  sombre  shades  of  the  forest  which 
covers  the  great  body  of  the  island."    Unlike 
the  mountains  of  St.  Vincent's,  which  are  round- 
ed off  into  something  of  a  regular  form,  those  of 
St.  Lucia  are,  in  general,   sharp,  angular  and 
abrupt,  having  rude  and  craggy  summits,  brok^i 
into  lofty  pyramids,  of  naked  rocks  and  broken 
precipices.    On  the  south-west  shore,  are  two 
towering  conical  Hills,  called  Sugar-loaves  by  the 
English,  and  Pitons  by  the  French,  which  seem 
to  the  voyager  as  if  they  hung  suspended  over 
the  waves,  and  are  said  to  bear  an  exact  resem^ 
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blance  to  the  two  peaks  of  the  Pyrenean  moun* 
tain  named  Canigou,  except  that  the  peaks  of 
the  Canigou  are  entirely  destitute  of  v^dure, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Sugar-^loaf  moun- 
tains. Subterraneous  fire  has,  at  some  former 
but  distant  period,  been  active  in  St.  Lucia,  and 
the  traces  of  it  are  still  visible,  in  the  existence 
of  craters,  hot  springs,  and  similar  volcanic  indi- 
qatiojtijB. 

That  the  climate  of  St.  Lucia  is  unliealthyv 
was  ftitally  proved  by  the  mortality  which  rapidly 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  British  troops  in  1781, 
and  also  after  the  conquest  of  the  colony  in  1794* 
It  is,  however,  certainly  less  unhealthy  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  baneful  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate is  attributed,  and.no  doubt  jujstly,  to  two 
causes ;  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  and  the  stag* 
nation  of  soitie  of  the  small  streams  into  marshy 
pools.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  ground  is 
cleared,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  procured,  and 
the  marshes  are  drained,  St.  Lucia  will  become 
gradually  less  insalubrious,  till  at  length  it  will 
hot  be  more  subject  than  the  neighbouriog  islands 
to  the  ravages  of  disease. 

The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  fertile.  The  finest 
part  of  the  colony  is  the  south- west  quarter,  which 
is  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  The 
ttitei^or  is  nearly. desert.  The  productions  of  the 
island. are  sugar,  co^Sse,  cocoa,  cotton  ^nd  indigo. 
The  coffee  is  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
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that  of  Martinico.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
the  quantity  of.  produce  has,  perhaps^  been  more 
than  doubled.  In  1766,  the  population  was 
20,918  persons,  of  whom  S,l  59  were  whites. 
The  natural  effect  of  ^he  war  which  ensued, 
during  which  St.  Lucia  was  so  long  one  of  the 
chief  scenes  of  action,  was  the  destruction  of 
many  estates,  the  death  or  banishment  of  many 
of  the  proprietors  and  slaves,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  in  the  mimber  of  inhabitants.  The 
population,  in  1 8 14,  was  only  173485,  of  whom 
1,S10  were  whites.  Since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  cession  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Britain,  it'  is,  however,  believed  to  be  once  more 

increasing. 

The  name  of  St.  Lucia  is  derived  from  the 
saint's  day  on  which  it  was  discovered.  It  was 
not  till  1639  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  on  this  island.  It  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English.  Tw^o  years  after- 
wards, however,  the  governor  and  most  of  the 
settlers  were  murdered  by  the  Charaibes,  and  the 
survivers  were  driven  out.  The  French  at  Mar- 
tinico,  dreading  the  proximity  of  their  rivals, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  stimulators  of 
the  Charaibes  to  this  act  of  barbarity.  They 
themselves,  nevertheless,  did  not  endeavour  to 
form  any  establishment  in  St.  Lucia  till  nearly 
ten  years  after  this  massacre  had  taken  place. 
In  1650  they  sent  over  a  small  number  of  colo- 
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nists,  scarcely  exceeding  forty^  with  a  governor 
at  their  head.  But  the  Charaibes  were  not  more 
desirous  of  having  the  French  than  the  English 
as  their  neighbours ;  and  they  accordingly  com* 
menced  hostilities^  killed  two  of  the  French  go- 
vernors, and  confined  the  colonists  within  narrow 
bounds.  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the. 
natives,  the  English,  in  1664,  again  landed,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  obliged  the 
garrison  of  the  French  fort^  which  consisted  of 
only  fourteen  men,  to  retire  to  Martdnico,  The 
dysentery,  however,  made  such  havoc  among  the 
new  comers,  who  were  also  left  without  succours, 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  they  de* 
stroyed  the  fort,  and  withdrew  from  the  island. 
For  half  a  century  subsequently  to  their  depar- 
ture, St.  Lucia  remained  unoccupied*  The 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  nevertheless,  used  fre- 
quently to  perform  the  ceremony  of  landii^  and 
planting  the  royal  standard,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  sovereignty.  In 
1719  Marshal  d'Etrees  wished  to  form  an  esta- 
blishment, but  this  was  opposed  by  the  ^British 
ministry ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  George  the 
First  made  a  grant  of  this  island,  and  likewise  of 
St.  Vincent's,  to  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  The 
duke  took  immediate  measures  for  carrying  the 
scheme  of  colonization  into  effect  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  Under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war,  he 
dispatched  six  vessels,  with  a  party  consisting  of 
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two  governors^  fifty-one  other  officers^  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  individuals.  They  were 
liberally  provided  with  stores,  provisions,  artillery 
and  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  an  infant 
colony.  Useful  artificers  and  workmen  were 
allured  to  lend  their  services  by  the  certainty  of 
an  ample  reward.  No  less  a  sum  than  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
fitting  out  of  this  expedition.  The  settlers,  how- 
ever,  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  ground 
for  a  fort,  than  they  received  a  notice  from  the 
governor  of  Martinico,  that  he  had  orders  to 
dislodge  them  by  arms,  in  case  of  their  hesitating 
to  retire  within  fifteen  days.  This  notice  was 
backed  by  the  disembarkation  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  from  Martinico  and  Guada- 
Joupe;  and,  as  the  English  were  too  weak  to 
Cope  with  this  force,  they  consented  to  withdraw, 
on  condition  that  the  colony  should  be  left  in  its 
former  neutral  state,  till  the  two  crowns  should 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  given  till  the  year  1730,  when  the 
neutrality  of  St^  Lucia  was  admitted  by  both 
parties.  It  was  confirmed,  in  1 748,  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix4a-Chapelle.  Notwithstanding  this  agree- 
ment, the  French  still  persisted  in  making  set- 
tlenients,  and  this  conduct  they  continued  for 
many  years,  without  being  molested  by  the  Bri- 
tish.   At  length,  in  176S,  after  the  reduction  of 
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Martimco,  a  small  squadron  was  sent  against  St. 
Lucia,  which  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  was  settled 
that  the  neutral  islands,  as  they  were  called, 
should  be  divided  brtween  Great  Britain  and 
France.  To  Great  Britain,  Dominica,  St  Vin- 
cent's  and  Tobago  were  assigned ;  St.  Lucia  fell 
to  the  share  of  France.  The  French  cultivated 
their  new  acquisition  with  such  spirit,  that  they  ' 
speedily  made  it  a  colony  of  considerable  value. 
In  the  year  1 777,  it  contained  no  less  than  fifty- 
three  sugar  plantations,  besides  numerous  plan- 
tations of  coffee,  cotton  and  cocoa;  it  had  a 
population  of  between  nineteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals,  more  than  two  thousand  of 
wiiom  were  whites ;  and  the  value  of  its  exports 
was  three  millions  of  livres,  being  nearly  a  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  St.  Lucia  when,  in 
1778,  a  war  once  more  broke  out  between  the 
rival  nations.  Having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was 
then  aj  New  York,  the  British  commanders  in 
the  West  Indies  resolved  to  employ  a  part  of  it, 
under  Major-general  Grant,  in  the  conquest  of 
St.  Lucia.  When  they  came  to  this  resolution, 
they  were  not  aware  that  it  would  place  the 
ships  and  troops  in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril, 
from  which,  however,  they  would  ultimately  ex- 
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tricate  themselves  with  more  than  equal  glory. 
The  landing  was  effected,  in  the  Grand  Cul  de 
Sac,  on.  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Decern-  . 
I)er,  by  Brigadier-generals  Meadows  and  Pres- 
cot.  The  Chevalier  de  Micoud,  whose  force 
was  quite  incompetent  to  a  protracted  resiataBtce» 
was  speedily  driven  from  all  the  posts  in  the  vi- 
cinity, ^among  which  were  the  Vigie  and  Mome 
Fprtupe,  As  the  British  advanced,  they  care- 
fully secured  all  the  heights,  and  amply  manned 
the  batteries)  a  precaution  which,  though  it  then 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  an  excess  of  ^udence^ 
Mf,9i»  dfte;rward3  mainly  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
both  the  fleet  and  army.  The  peninsular  po- 
sition pf  the  Vigie,  at  the  extremity  of  the  English 
line,  was  occupied  by  thirteen  hundred,  men^ 
under  Genei^al  Meadows,  while  the  principal 
part  of  the  army,  under  General  Grant,  was  sta* 
tioned  on  the  hills,  between  the  Carenag^  and 
the  bfiy  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  in  which  the 
fleet  w^s  at  anchor* 

By  a  singular  coincidence  it  had  happened^ 
that  the  French  fleet  of  twelve  large  ships  of  the 
line,  under  I)'£staing,  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the 
same  (day  that  the  British  fleet,  greatly  inferior 
in  str^gth,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hooke,  and  that, 
for  a  part  of  their  course,  they  sailed  in  parallel 
and  not  distant  lines,  towards  the  West  Indies* 
A  violent  gale,  during  which  Commodore  Ho- 
tham  kept  his  ships  together,  while  those  of 
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D'Estaing  were  dispersed^  at  once  saved  the 
English  vessels  from  falling  in  with  their  too 
powerful  adversaries,  and  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  West  Indies  before  D'Estaing,  and  to  form 
a  junction  with  Admiral  Barrington.  The  squa- 
dron, however,  even  after  the  junction,  consisted 
of  only  one  seventy-four,  one  seventy,  two  sixty- 
fours,  two  fifties,  and  three  frigates*  It  was  now 
lying  in  the  bay  of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  inter- 
mixed with  the  transports,  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  remove  round  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Carenage. 

D'Estaing's  squadron  was  intended  to  be 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Grenada  and  St 
Vincent's,  in  the  first  place ;  after  which  it  was 
to  fall  upon  any  of  the  English  colonies  that 
might  appear  to  be  defenceless.  The  force  with 
which  this  was  to  be  achieved  consisted  of  about 
nine  thousand  men,  partly  sent  from  France,  and 
partly  collected  in  the  French  islands.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  men  of  war,  he  was  joined  at  Marti- 
nico  by  a  crowd  of  transports,  privateers  and 
frigates.  At  Martinico  he  learned  that  St.  Lucia 
was  attacked,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  heard  the 
news  with  pleasure,  as  tliis  attack  seemed  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  and  army  as  it  were  in  a  net,  and  thus 
striking  a  blow,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
decisive. 

Fortunately  for  his  antagonists,  it  was  so 
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late  in  the  day  iVhen  D'Estaing  appeared  oflf  St 
Lucia,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  wait  till  the 
following  momingy  before  he  commenced  his 
operations.  Admiral  Barrington  availed  himself 
of  this  delay,  to  station  the  transports  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  to  moor  his  ships 
in  a  line  at  the  entrance,  flanked  by  two  bat- 
teries, one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour.  By  th^ 
morning  his  defensive  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. D'Estaing  was  as  yet  ignorant  that  the 
Yigie,  which  commands  the  Carenage,  was  in 
the  power  of  the  invaders,  and  therefore, .  with 
the  view  of  landing  his  troops,  and  erecting  bat- 
teries on  the  heights^  to  drive  the  British  from 
the  Cul  de  Sac,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the 
harbour  of  the  Carenage.  He  was  received  there 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  which  convinced  him 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  quarter.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  bore  down  upon  the  British 
squadron  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack,  in  which,  however,  he 
was  gallantly  repulsed.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon he  renewed  the  engagement,  with  twelve 
sail,  and  continued  it  with  more  perseverance, 
and  a  heavier  weight  of  fire,  but  with  no  better 
success.  He  was  finally  driven  back  in  confu- 
sion, without  having  made  the  smallest  impres- 
sion  on  his  opponents.  On  the  next  day  he 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  return  to  the  combat ; 
but,  at  length,  instructed  by  his  two  defeats,  he 
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changed  his  mind,  stood  to  windward,  anchored 
in  Gros  Islet  Bay,  and  employed  that  night  and 
the  following  morning  in  disembarking  the  troops. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  French  soldiery  to  try 
what  they  could  achieve  against  an  enemy  by 
;whom  their  naval  armament  had  already  been 
foiled. 

The  plan  of  the  French  generals  was,  to  seize 
on  the  heights  which  commanded  the  Cul  de 
Sac,  and,  by  means  of  a  bombardment,  to  com- 
pel the  British  squadron  to  quit  its  present 
anchorage.  To  their  great  disappointment,  how« 
ever,  they  found  those  heights  so  strongly  occu- 
pied by  General  Grant,  as  .to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect,  without 
risking  a  battle  on  disadvantageous  terms.  This 
was  a  risk  which  they  did  not  choose  to  en- 
counter. As  their  first  project  was  become  im- 
practicable, they  determined  to  bend  their  efforts 
agednst  General  Meadows,  whose  position  could 
receive  no  other  support  from  the  main  body  of 
the  .army  than  what  was  given  by  two  batteries 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Carenage,  and  who,  if 
overpowered,  was  without  the  means  of  retreat. 
It  was  thought  that  the  cutting  off  of  this  divi- 
sion, an  event  which  appeared  highly  probable, 
could  not  fail  to  decide  the  contest  in  favour  of 
the  French. 

Leaving  about  four  thousand  of  his  troops, 
to  prevent  General  Grant  from  detaching  any 
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part  of  hU  force  to  interrupt  their  operations,  the 
French  getierals,  on  the  18th  of  February,  led 
five  thousand  men  to  storm  the  lines  which  the 
British  had  thrown  up  to  cover  the  position  of 
the  Vigie.  They  advanced  in  three  columns, 
the  right  headed  by  the  Count  D'Estaing,  the 
centre  by  M.  de  Lovendahl,  the  right  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill6.  As  the  columns  approach- 
ed the  position  of  General  Meadows,  they  were 
enfiladed  by  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Carenage,  and  suffered  severely.  They,  never- 
theless, rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  lines  with 
impetuous  bravery.  The  coolness  and  firmness 
of  the  defenders  were,  however,  more  than  a 
match  for  the  impetuosity  of  the  assailants.  Not 
a  ^ot  was  fired  by  the  British  till  the  columns 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  entrenchments.  One  xle- 
structive  volley  was  then  poured  in,  and  the 
French  were  received  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  stniggle  was  long  and  terrible.  At  last  the 
French  were  driven  bacfc  with  heavy  slaughter ; 
seventy  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen  within 
the  works  on  the  very  first  onset.  In  spite  of 
this  fierce  repulse,  ^hey  paused  only  to  rally  and 
recover  breath,  and  then  hurried  back  with  un- 
diminished fury.  The  second  conflict  was  no 
less  violent  than  the  first.  It  terminated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  had  done.  Though 
their  ranks  were  sorely  thinned  by  this  double 
discomfiture,  they  were  induced  by  their  leaders 
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to  make  a  third  charge.  But  they  had  no  longer 
that  ardour  which  originally  inspired  them.  They 
were  speedily  broken,  overwhelmed,  and  scattered 
in  complete  and  irretrievable  disorder.  Their 
dead  and  wounded  even  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  battle  being  over,  however, 
M.  D'Estaing '  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
General  Meadows,  by  which  he  was  suffered  to 
bury  the  slain,  and  to  carry  away  the  wounded, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

So  great  a  slaughter  has  seldom  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  time.  Its  amount  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  English  troops.  Four  hundred 
men  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  five  hundred  were 
so  desperately  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from 
service ;  and  six  hundred  more  received  wounds 
of  a  slighter  kind.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was 
comparatively  as  trifling,  and  not  a  single  officer 
was  among  the  killed. 

This  blow  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
absolutely  palsying  all  the  faculties  of  M.  D'Es- 
taing. He  was  still  far  superior  in  naval  and 
military  strength  to  the  British ;  he  was  master 
of  the  sea,  with  a  French  colony,  that  of  Marti- 
nico,  close  at  hand,  whence  he  could  draw  re- 
sources ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Micoud  still  held 
a  part  of  the  posts  in  St.  Lucia ;  yet  M.  D'Es- 
taing could  not  rouse  his  courage  to  any  further 
exertions.     Without  any  apparent  object,  unless 
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he  imagined  that  his  presence  woold  do  what  his 
arms  had  failed  to  accomplish^  he  lingered  ten/ 
days  inactive  upon  the  island^  and  then  embark- 
ed his  troops,  and  resigned  it  to  its  fate.    The 
Chevalier  de  Micpud  was  now  bereft  of  all  hope, 
and  accordingly,   before  the  squadron  of'  M. 
D'£staing  was  out  6f  sight,  he  surrendered  the 
colony  to  the  British  commanders,  from  whom 
he  obtained  more  favourable  terms  than,-  in  his 
defenceless  situation,  he  had  any  reason  to  expect. 
Notwithstanding  the  disasters  which,  during 
the  war,  the  British  sustained  in  the  West  Indies, ' 
they  kept  possession  of  St.  Lucia.    The  French 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  in  May  1781,  but,  find- 
ing that  every  thing  was  prepared  to  give  them  ' 
a  rude  reception,   they  thought  proper  to  re- 
embark.    The  colony,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
very  matiy  of  the  flower  of  the  English  troops, 
who  sank  beneath  the  malignant  influence  of  itis 
noxious  climate.     As  a  colonial  acquisition  it 
folly  answered  the  expectations  of  its  conquerors. 
From  the  timelhat  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the    . 
British,  ttfll  prosperity  rapidly  encreased,  so  that, 
in  the  year  1782,  its  exports  amounted  in  value  ' 
to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and 
its  impot^  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pound^.^  '    ""  ■    - 

By  th6  treaty  of  1783,  St.  Lucia  was  restored 
to*  France.     In  the  year  1788  it  was  visited  by 
a  tremeiidous  hurricane^  during  the  continuance 
vol,,  iv.  T 


n 
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oi:^)^cb,,9fx  eftphtpvikp.  tool^  F^fce*  ^Mj^  is,spd, 
to.  ^ye.  d(|9|troycd  se;v|^T^bfinclred.of  the  ii{hal>ir 
teqts.  The,  subsequept  hifjtofy,  of  the.  cx7l9P]fr 
h«a  alroifly,  ljeet|,  r^^te^l,^  i^  tlj^.forpfi^  mt-.^' 

St,  Lijiqi^  i^,  divide  iqjf^.eleveu  parisli^  <»/ 
di^tpet^:,  v;bi{^  beaf, tbe;.nati|v^.qf. Q^^es^Aftc^k 
m^f,  S(^rMfp,g^9iswUlA^)Qne,yi^^x.Eort,, 
AJ^i^d,  PjTmUij,  l?':^pq^,  Dauphin,  and;  Gros; 
^St\  T^i.TOP^^  R9|)ylous,distTict$,.aTra/iifipd> 
^fit^9^Mf^  ix){>i4^ii,  afethoflfiaf;Sw((^iere, 
C«fti?f,.  lajKu;!?,:  Gfpa.Mei,.  Vi(?|u_x,Forft  ao^, 
Chois^l,  t^e  fir»t,ql?  vipicja,  ha^AU^  «»»»¥$■: 

isjl/axi^  ii^^t|ie,tOY(pp,r  (pastries,  whic|]..b;ys^vi9fed 
at,  tlie,  extremity  o^,tli|^,hai;I^r  of  tb/^.  .Cafeoag^ , 
*>'?i  w  .sp^llV  «"!^  <W^Wi»<?'*V>g;.*»Vis  wpr% 

th^,8^>ltv,of/wAi)r^^  18a4b  b!ijt,h^,8ip<;e,,bQ?»., 
rd^uijit^  SQuffiiefif^  the.  formec,  capjj^,,  lif)>^, 
copjsiderably,fa^tbe{:,to;jthe,  SQiitb,  aijid  ,is  'egtff^c 
de8titij#5,ofi,ren9ftfk?ble.oJiJ<}fte...   TJig  hftr^pg^F! 

«^ft^^i  bx.sft.efleipx  .w.bf><:i8\noV  inastf3i,of.,tif<^ 
8'?TOUf»/^8.H8t»^;  }^  hfts^,sijiffic^ftt.,depjl>.  of 
"f^-ajl^  a ig9pd.  M«»?»i;  '}^M.  ft«e  Jipn».the, 
worms  which  are  so  destructive  to  shipping ;  it  ha|^, 
*?"!55,a<JjP!??i'^¥,c«Tpe»in|[  pjacfa,  and  is.jcapgpi- 
ous.^qQp^  .tq  f^qfd^prptectiqn  frpm^huiT^^ 
?^9M^^%.<?^Jp».J^ing,PJ<Wf??d,  toat  1^ 

sail  of  the  line,  which  can  go  out  with  ai\y  .w^i^d, 


s6  that  the  largest  squadron  may  be  in  the  lomtig 
in  less  than  ari  hourl  These  circumstances,'  and 
the  nearness  oiF  l^tl  Liicia  to  the  colony  of  Mar- 
tinico,  rentier  the  island  oiF  infinite  value"  as  a 
naval  station,'  and  would  have  jus^iiied  the  British' 
ministry  in  selecting  it  as  an  object  of  cession  to ' 
this' country ,  even  were  it  of  less  imporlahce  than 
It  really  is  m  a  colonial  point  of  view. 

TOBAGO. 

£(ilf#^en^the'eJiV^nth"any5(  twelfth  degrees  of 
nbrfti^*  iteAe';  ahtf ^  tHil-  fifty-nlnth '  and  sixii^^tK 
di^grees  of  wfest^rfgitidk'&.bWiyt  tVeilt^ifivfe  miles ' 
to  the  north  ofTriliicfa^',  is  ytuatetl' the  island  of'' 
ToWgb,'  which  is^thembst  southerly  of  alV'the*' 
Caribbee  isfands.     The' length  6t  it'  is  tfeiriy-^two  * 
miles,'  and  the  greatest  breadm  is  thirteen.     To-*' 
bagbhasli^tte  geblogiciat'resVmbla^^    to  the  rest 
of  the  Caribbean  chain  J  The  land  heiair  the'sea  is 
level,  particularly  in  the  west'aiicl  sdiiih-west,' 
and 'thbugh'tfie  interior*  4s 'mbuiitaind^^  yei  the 
nibiihlains  ^  are'' not  brbteii^  and!  aiigulaF, '  but ' 
rounded  iii"theirlForms,'ahd  regularly  slbpfeH iTrofh  ' 
tneir  bases  to  their  summits,     rrom  these  emi- 
nences a  niamber  of  streamVdescenS,  "afdhg' the  ' 
pleasant  intervening  vauies,   in  all  directions. 
Mr.  Hamilton,   who  ^  had   often   traversed  the 
country,  assured  Sir  William  Young  that  triere 
was  no  wner<i^a  rock,  and  sparcely  a  large  stone, 
to  be  found,  except  upon  the  coasts  and  the 
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beach.  The  same  has  been  remarked  by  a  more 
recent  traveller.  Volcanic  fire  seems  never  to 
have  been  felt  here ;  but  the  shape  of  the  hills 
plainly  indicates  the  long  continued  presence  of 
water,  acting  in  rotatory  and  undulatory  <;ur- 
rents. 

Tobago  has  a  healthy  climate,  and  the  heat 
is  not  so  violent  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
from  the  proximity  of  the  equator.  It  hag  like- 
wise the  advantage  of  lying  out  of  the  track  of 
the  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  light,  fertile,  and  of 
considerable  depth.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are 
its  chief  produce,  but  coffee  and  indigo  are  also 
cultivated.  The  savannahs  afford  abundant  food 
for  cattle,  and  the  woods  in  the  interior  contain, 
plenty  of  excellent  timber,  of  various  kinds.  Pi- 
mento has  been  raised  with  success,  though  the 
culture  of  it  is  now  abandoned  for  that  of  sugar, 
and  there  is  a  species  of  cinnamqn  which  grows 
wild  in  the  woods. 

When  Tobago  was  first  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus^ from  whom  it  received  its  name,  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  native  race  of  Indians.  These 
Indians  were  almost  always  at  war  with  the 
Arrowauks,  who  dwelt  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  and  were  at  last  so  much  harassed  by 
them,  that  they  abandoned  their  homes,  and  took 
shelter  in  St  Vincent's.  Charles  the  First  is 
sud  to  have  made  a  grant  of  Tobago,  in  162S, 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  but 
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it  does  not  appear  that  die  earl  took  any  steps  to 
avail  himself  of  this  donation.  The  island  re^ 
mained  uninhabited  for  many  years,  till,  in  1 653, 
a  company  of  merchants  of  Flushidg,  commenced 
a  settlement  upon  it,  df  two  hundred  persons,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  Walchcrcn.  The  colo- 
nists were  not  suffered  to  continue  long  in  quiet. 
In  1634,  before  they  had  completed  a  forf  which 
they  had  begun,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spa^- 
niards  and  Indians  of  Trinidad,  who  massacred 
many  of  them,  destroyed  the  fort,  and  carried  off 
prisoners  all  who  could  not  effect  their  escape 
into  the  woods.  When  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
parted, the  survivors  gave  up  all  hope  of  estab- 
lishing themselves,  and  returned  to  Holland. 

For  twenty  years  the  island  was  suffered  to 
lie  in  a  desert  state.  At  length,  in  1654,  Adrian 
and  Cornelius  Lampsins,  merchants  of  Flushing, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  colony  in 
St.  Martin's,  obtained  from  the  States-General  a 
grant  of  Tobago.  They  appointed  Hubert  de 
Beveren  as  governor,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  Rockly  Bay,  where  Scarborough 
now  stands.  Under  the  protecting  and  enlight- 
ened care  of  the  Lampsins,  and  the  wise  adminis^ 
tratipn  of  de  Beveren^  the  colony  soon  attained 
to  fit  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  Dutch  settled  at  Rockly 
Bay,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  who  was  aspiring  to 
become  a  commercial  power,  resolved  to  form  a 
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cploi^^  i]^  J^:^o,  ^n^,  in  pursuance  of  Ais  rer 
sobtio^,  hf^  ^ent  wpx  ^  hundrjid  ^miliQS,  who 
^apdpd  in  a  bay,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 

f^P'^'M  .%•  F(h^  pu^h  .beheW  ^e  n^w 
jconv!!:}!  wi^th  a  jf|j^,o,ys.?ye,  apd  a  ^slig^t  skirmish 
.^o)f  plppe  tetyy,^  1^95.  ^d  t^^  ,C9ur^at\ders,  a 
^py  <^*ys  i?^tfij  ^9  ,lp^<fin§  of  t^e  /atter.    An 

m^m>  af  t9  tt^?  ,rigl^t  of  op^sp^^op,  ^  ,tfe^f 

W^'  \^n  Dyf*  effibj:g^p4  this  pgpprtgftity  W 

the  Coyrfapjlff^  fo  g^ye  i?p  Fort  Jap^pf,  yyh^ 
*^^y  ??^^  goij^trfictpfi  fpr  ff)§  defenf^  t}f  their 
pettlepei?!  i^  ^e  3ay  of  Courj^qi).  fh9  dor 
fjoinipRf  of  ithe  dpke  weo?  rjs^tor^  to  ^|f^  kflr  thjp 
\^^n  of  Qjiy?,  bHf  th§  Stftifis-Pefjpral  fgfi^n^ 

tP  }i§fefl  tQ  l»i§  Qlftirp?  HPPR  Wago»  ^  ?«fpr^ 
into  a  ^?^tx  w[ifh  phaclfi?  |he  Seppnd,  ^  lyhip^ 
h?  put  liijpsglf  ^qd^r  fhe  prHtpctipp  pf  tli^t  np,ft- 

Rirpl^»  9?!?!  f09S.^°M  tp  hc^d  tj^5  is}ftnd  i[>f  l^jqj, 
up9»  c^rtiip  cpn^it^on?. 

¥#iflg.  ti«fSW?  l?l?  f;>T  ^^'W  l^  ?^R?fr 

aHSfifi§  <rf  l^i?  ^tx,  ar^^  ^^  L^a^sins  re; 
Wmf^  »H  Pft?^'??*?^  Pf  ^5  ?o^fjny  tift  th^  3^^ 

To^m  W^t  iifitfe  ?if  ?bipi^  (rpi^  |j^l??doc^ 
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ed  i  botli^  df  trdbfiiv  «6  assitilt  the  l^uticfi  ite 
lll^te  A6  trcAi^s  #)ei^  iha«  Engaged,  h%  Wre 
iIbN«^<  ti{^n  the  Dbtcfa  fle!^,  'u6\rer  AddilHa 
Bm^,  mdeh  was  at  ki^cbbt-  ih  the  bdy;    A 
f^ble  bngagifiQieiit  ehibeHj  iii  which  efich  sidi 
liMt  faevdrai  ships,  and  k  gineat  huriiDer  6f  men, 
Hi  edfi^qtk^ce  of  k  FrelicH  W«sl  hiiViag  tkkett 
fi^i  f&i  edbib  from  which  ifer«  cdhHiumlBated 
tb  tM  akpi  of  th«  Botch;  Thfe  kdtibta^  Itt  the 
icldS^  6f  th6  naval  batUe  yhtd;  ho#e^r;  Bir  the 
§id«  d^  tlife  ii.4saHants.    li:  i^as  iioft  ib  in  the  lif- 
fMiilt  ti^ri  tH6  fori    the  Ffedch  ^tre  th^ee 
\am6li  rUpolsisd,  knd  if et^  kt  length  cbtiipellifd  to. 
^iaM;  ind  i-e-«nibdrlc;    In  tiececlib^  tliey  re- 
tiihiM  if  itb  kdditfoMl  fyrek,  ibfl  Ixisie^  Fbtt 
LkflAi^nsj  the  riiagan^e  df  ^hich  h^ri^  bTb'tfh 
«^  by  tke  md  bomb  that  wf^  throWh;  nUkAy 
fli^  t^hole  6f  th^  Wbrlc^  Wer6  hm^;  atiS  t^ 
Bl^e^  wer^,  6f  ctiiuri6,  compieHed  to  viurf^Met. 
AdAiiral  Bink^  perish^  by  Ais  expildiieti.  Tiib 
6Ueny  )iiras  6i^cnat^  by  th«  Dtitdfar  oh'  A^  lUlii 
df  ly^mb^,  a'iid  the  Meidd  oolce  mb^e  bedmiib 
iA  uninhabited  desert,  the  French  not  cho^iHii^ 
to  establish  themselves  upon  it    Thus  was  M- 
cdiiaplished  the  ruin  of  this'dbtlriihinjg  setddmtot, 
#liiich,  all  the  j^bd  virhen  itf  4ii  conqtteri^^ 
edtalJakf^l'  a  pdpi&Vbn  6t  tWelvB  Hui&ii^^  dpul- 
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leuti  industrious  aufi,  respectable  ioIutbitaQtSi  who 
appear  to  have  been  governedi  and  to  have  acted 
tdkrards  each  other,  with  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
kindness,  which  cannot  too  highly  be  praised.  , 
Two  feeble  and  fruitless  atteinpts,  shortly 
after  the  peace  of  Ninieguen,  and  in  X693,  were 

made  by  the  dukes  of  Courland^  to. procure  cplo- 

• 

nists  in  England,:  for  the  purpose  of  resettliqg 
.  Tobago.    The  demise  of  the  last  of  the  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Kettler,  which  took  place  in 
1737,  put  an  end  to  all  claims  from  that  qiiarter. 
^y  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  island  was 
specified  as  one  of  those  which  were  to  be  cour 
sidered  as  neutral ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Parisi  in 
1763y  Tobago,  as  well  as  St.  Vincent's  and  Do* 
minica,  was  ^ven  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
British  crown.    The  English  commenced  the  co- 
lonization of  it  in  1765,  and  so  vigcnrously  did 
they  pursue  their  object  that,  in  twelve  years,  the 
population  was  raised  ta  twjelve  thousand  persons. 
A  further  proof  of  their  strenuous  exertions  is  af- 
forded by  the  quantity  of  produce  which  they 
shipped  to  the  ps^rent  country.    In  the  year  1770 
their  exports  were  little  more  than  ^  2000 ;  but 
in  the  year  1778  they  had  swelled  to  the  sipmof 
^95,284 ;  their  imports  at  the  same  time  ainount- 
ing  to  nearly  ^23,000. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  the  colony 
when,  in  1781^  it  was  attacked  by  the  French^ 
who  had  akeady  wreQte4  from  us ,  seiv^ .  of  our 
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.West-Indian  islands*^^    It  was  on  the  twenty-third 
of  May  that  a  smal)  hostile  sqoadron  appeared 
off  the  island,  having  on  board  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men,;  bnder  General  Blanche- 
Japde*   To  oppose  this  force,  Governor  Fei^guson 
had  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
jof  whom  not  one  half  were  regular  troops*    Being 
foiled  in .  their,  endeavours  to  land  in  Minister 
Bay,  and  also  in  Rockly  Bay,  the  enemy  stood 
round  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  disembarked 
in  Gr^t  Courland  Bay.     After  having  sent  an 
express  to  Barbadoes  for  succour,  the  governor 
vabandcmed  Scarborough,  and  retired  with  bis 
scanty  band  to  the  post  of  Concordia.    Some  of 
the  plajiters  displayed,  on  this  occasion,  a  truly 
Britbh\spirit.    Mr.GoUow  fired  his  own  canes 
to  retard  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Low  did  the  same  with  respect  to  his 
dwelling-house  and  other  buildings.    In  order  to 
deprive  the  governor  of  a  part  of  his  means  of 
defcpce,  M.  Blanchelande  iksued  a  proclamation, . 
threatening  the  plasters  with  the  plundering  and 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  if  they  did  not  return 
to  them  within  twenty-^four  hours.    He  likewise 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  g^nt  any  terms  which  might 
he  demapded.    His  threat  and  his  summons  were 
alike  diiirf^garded.     ( ,    . 

%he  obstiiM^  of  the  £ridsh  leader  induced 
Mi'  ]QlfU3chelaqde  to  dispatch  a  cutter  to  Mar- 
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likittio,  to  /PeqttiNt  further  reiBrfefcetiiedt8v  ti^ 
idtBoed,  in.  the  moanwlttie,  a  i^ht  lUHmelr  u{)dfi 
the  post  of  Concordia ;.  but)  tbe  guid^  h»LV)ii| 
jttialed  his  troops^  it  did  not  tate  flatly  aod  bfr 
aow  resolved  to  suspend,  his  operations,  titt  Ih4^ 
amval  of  addkioaal  mknabers  ahoold  ttiiure  hit 
success*  The  goyerQor^  on  bis  stde^  equally  flat^ 
tared  himaelf  with  the  hope  of  succout-.  H^imi 
Apprized^  on  the  thittietb,  that  Admiral  I>fiike 
was  on  his  way  from  BaHaadoel^  with  (six  Mil  (tX, 
the  line  and  three  frigates^  bdHj^og  5tft  Aieiiy 
under  General  Skene.  This  aid  hsid^  bowetsr, 
been  so  tardily  furnished^  as  to  retider  It  of  lio 
avaiL  The  whole  French  fleet  had  bad  tifM  to 
bear  down  from  Martinico>  and  Admiral  Dn^ 
was  compellisd  by  this  sup^ority  of  ibfce  t^'  M- 
jitiquisb  the  design  of  relieving  Tobago* 

M.  Blanchelande  was^  of  Course^  not  sab^eded 
to  the  same  kind  of  di8appointma[it  tiiat  GoWl^ 
nor  FergusQD  had  experienced*  On  dM  hiw  dijr 
of.  May,  the  MaorqiBs  de  Bouili6  laaded  io  OM^ 
;lwd  Bay»  with  ftboot  ball  the  number  iif  tMOj^ 
that  were  ^Ireacfy  oti  sfadrs,  and  umxxud  ^Sm  ttm- 
ivfand  of  the  whole  united  foree^ 

The  positbn  of  CoiKSorA»  b^dg  tm  ^ffm- 
stire  to  be  any  loog^  tedflblf^  the  gdNTeMtfr^  bc^ 
fbfo  day  break  on  fho  milririUg  o#  thi^  flM  4i 
June,  silently  withdrew  to  ths«  df  CflLlAkdtf, 
wbidiisishmtofton  a  iiidlgl^  HMtf  ^e  tiiiiitre  of 
die  island^  fioid  is  M«rt)iSid«d  im  Mcfh  *^ 
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by  ip),pepetr»b]e  ,w<oos(?  fl?  tP  .be  ^wfftit  ifmc^ 

Pfimfj^^v,^!-  tjKP  ii?w  fiwno.t  iKftik.in.jjt  »,btsm. 

him  py  foar  wle^.  |;i;«i^pgrr^t^  9.\  Itusing  thus 
fpW^^f  he  k^  Eee9iir^  .tp  a.  son  9i  wMiSwrp  wliwb 
yr^  M^gr^^fyl  ilip  J^  ^  9-  W^  #Pd  «  tidier, 
1^  fesrpg^  a  i^utv  i:an|ra?]t  jjith  Uhb  j»Qde  of 
QC^yc^  wMph  ]&  ^a^jl  hjj^tp  pur9Ji|^  in  the 
)Vje§);  Inrfis?-    He  9TA^f4.  ^^'^  pliptftt^ofl*  l»  be 

iflislwtfy  rfi}|i*cs4  tp  9§l5»ps,  »p<i  four  pw?  tp  wiv- 
4e»|p»  ti>e  ^fUfKB  ^  within  few  htrni)  ap4  thi3 

t§ry»|  pf  Ume,  tjU  tb?  «liwi<i  should  either  be 

8urreiid«!ed,  pr  ey^ry  T?stige  pf  i?i»ltiv»tip«  be  ut- 
terly ^fttroyedf 

With  the  ifttpqtipQ  9^  *tt»?kipg  the  Briti»h 

two  Qf  tljg  planKsp^  V>  ftf  t  W  gHid«a  tp  J^  trgpps. 
RiftWy  to  the^f  hoppiir,  they  ^teatWy  refiwed  tp 

W  hw  th^i?  (^si?tftOQ§.    Mr-  On-,  though  be 

Wftf  ^hr^H!»«4  ^W,  th?  burwqg  of  his  hom«^ 

«©4  ?.WBR  w!ith  dcfith*  and  theugb  the  pla«tntipn? 

pf  tv?  neig|l3i,l?!9Wa  wej:e.  W  fl«»e3  arowjd  Wna,     • 
c^HJd.ng^. be,  induct  or  ^ijtjijwdated  to  dPi»<Mf 
th.l«l  ^q  l?r9ice<jd  tp.  the  British,  cj^njg.,  with  m 
^feif  '?^i'»g  a  ^  qf  ^u<;e.    Afe.  Tvrq«?«  » 
p^^if  tpx  of  §^  Yin(5«»qt'8^  w^  was  thqn  «K)Iwd 
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to,  and  whose  whole  property  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French,  displayed  the  same  noble  firmness. 
He  agreed  to  accompany  the  flag,  and  as  nothing 
more  could  be  gained,  this  was  accepted;  but, 
finding  that  along  with  the  flag  the  marquis  was 
attempting  to  push  forward  a  body  of  troops,  he 
peremptorily  declined  pointing  out  the  road,  and 
the  French  general  was  compelled  to  give  up  this 
part  of  his  plan,  and  send  his  messenger  alone. 

The  incendiary  proceeding  of  the  marquis 
was,  however,  productive  of  the  desired  effect. 
Willing  as  the  planters  were  to  resist,  while 
there  was  a  hope  that  resistance  would  be  suc- 
cessful, it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  or  indeed 
wished,  that  they  would  hold  out,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  probability  that  their  sacrifices 
and  efforts  could  have  any  other  result  than  to 
involve  themselves  and  their  families  in  irretriev- 
able ruin.  It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  receiving  succour,  they 
were  nearly  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  bad  no 
covering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
theii*  property  was  consuming  before  their  eyes, 
tmd  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  a  for- 
ihidable  force,  Which  consisted  of  veteran  troops, 
and  could  be  indefinitely  augmented.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  h^  wondered  at  that  the  militia 
now  declared  to  the  governor  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  lay  down  their  armsJ  The  governor 
did  alt  in  Ms  powei*  to  change  their  resolution, 
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but  his  eloquence  was  exerted  an  vaio.  A  capi* 
tulation  was  accordingly  sigoed,  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  of  J  we,  and  the  French  th^eby  be- 
came masters  of  Tob^o.  The  terms  must  be 
ow;ned  to  have  been  sufficiently  favonrable,  espe- 
cially if  we  take  into  account  ike  deserted  and 
desperate  situation  in  which. the  colony  was 
placed.  The  civil  government,  laws^  customs 
aqd  ordinances  of  the  island;  were  preserved  un- 
touched; property  and  religion  were  respected ;  ^ 
the  ports  were  allowed  to  be  open  to  all  ships, 
for  six  months ;  and  va^ous  other  privileges  were 
granted;  doubtless  with  the  view  of  gradually 
reconciling  the  colonists  to  the  domination  of 
France. 

^  ,  Sir  George  Rodney  was  the  British  adoiiral 
who  then  commanded  in  the  West  Indies,  and  . 
considerable  blame  was  attributed  to  him,  for  the 
loss  of  Tobago.  It  was  urged,  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  of  succouring  the  island,  but  also 
of  destroying  the  small  squadron  by  which  the 
troops  under  M.  Blanchelande  had  been  landed. 
The  voyage^  it  was  said,  from  Tobago  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  back,  might  be  performed  in  less 
than  half  the  time  of  that  to  Martinico  and  back; 
from  Barbadoes  it  mi^t  be  accomplished  in 
twenty- four  hours;  and  yet,  though  he  was  lying 
at  Barbadoes  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line, 
and  though  intelligence  of  the  invasion  was  trans* 


mittfed  tb  hitti'  se  ho^T^htBrn  MiBlktiOiAihSe 
Mmfe  td  ]!^artlfaiid'£»i<i«lrirorbetneiiti),  all  tttit- 
hehtddcMe' limits'  to  send' Adinlral  Drdiie  with- 
atl<  idad^datt^  sc^Midron-  kiiteid  of  itiatm&iiMf 
sailitig  9»ttb  •  bi^'dWhV  M'  rdi(itid^'tyc$^ c^ny  'fFofni'- 
thfe  b^iids  dP'thi&  Fr«»ieh.'  S6eliin««'th6  larig«j(&ge' 
wtiieh  ^M^^held  in  pHnt'byith«'g«&W6hfio/)  al!Mit< 
d^it  dot  s^tfMttr  that  t^fe '  BHtisK'  ^oiirall  «ir«f 

motrtes*  orhte  c6«Mi6V.'    lltis^' sIKiice)  wk§(  tIM>) 
niM«'r«t«a1«a!M«l'-a^>tb6  n^ttMliMr  iiir  wMJIif' Sir 
Geofg6  Bi»dMyV  d)8|!iftta"  had-splikeA-  of •ttib'' 
swtetii^  ol^Tobtigtfr  ba«'  matfe'  i(>  absdlMeP^^ 

in  liis  own  defence. 

By^tlk&'tr^fy^of  <  1793  ^bb«^  ^n^^c^fitf  to 
FMtiter    Fyw"F^nd^«ti,  •hdft^«ft,''e6tA(l(sbiid ' 
thMt^treS'  thefe,   aUld^  thd<^  oHgfti&r-^  cil06fiSibi' - 
thoogh  ti^y<hee6Asdi<)fy>sd&Etiifcted  to^het^^rdlidg^ 
po#er/ conf^ued  to'>chierish' a'strodgafta^tHSfi^* 
fof'the  MngUbbigbVeriin^ient;    Ott'thS  btrtel^Hg' 
oue'o^'the'rtVolutionttly  wftf,'4tf'ir93i'.Toba^d' 
wa» :<thfe<fil-9t^>object  of  at«fic%i<  aAd  !i(s  inhabit&Sls ' 
bad'tKe^gratifiCiiCion  of  'b^vg  ^n't)kieed  ufadtlt^ ' 
the«|)rdtectibnbfttfe  Bfitl*  cfoWfll^  lBftfie%ife6' 
yeiats  of  w'ffr'wftich  en*!ie*,tbfe-slttlffl  ^Jiiriibftr^f  > 
Fr^ncb  settle' qUitISM  the  colony;' add^tlK;  'pliS^' 
tadons  pass<$d'n%tiny>int6'Bl^tisfa-hf^8l'  A i^f^ 
portion  of  capital  vtus  inVAflted  id'  this  kirifl^V' 
property,  and  'cdltivfttiod'  •  xrt/i  *  carriM  oti' '  with' " 
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emtfSBBeA\  vigour.,    Notbingi  oconmed'  to  diirttirbri 
the  quiet  of  the  colony,  except  a  conspiracy* 
among  some  of  the  slaves  towards  the  close  of 
1801,  which  was  discovered' and  rendered  abor* 
tivfiiby,  the  vagHaHoe.  and  spirit  of  Biijgadier- 
ffBomi.  Gannsdbui      Ifc)  was,  tbereforcf  mVd^ 
infioite*  grief:  and  disappointment.  tha;tj  at  the' 
peace  iof'Amieps^  the  loolonistst found  tfa^inseLvesi 
OQoe  mofje-doli vered  ^  up  if o  bj  foreign  poiven;   For**  • 
taaolelyrfbr  them^  tha ^ speedy; reoievtal  of  iiosCtUn^ 
tia&rekftaed.tfatei}  from  what  thfay  cuKudered'at' 
a,hajteful<boBdage;'aad.tfae  latt>ttteaty«t>f  peaces* 
byi  stipulating  J  tbe<  cession'  of  >  Tobago  to  tftMS'- 
CQHntvy^.  has  i  effitcdtaUy  renwved  their '  feansi^  of 
becosuiig:  once  taoce  unwillingjsidbjeetsito'ithidtt 
sovei«)gnfX3i£  Branceb* 

Toti9g|iii  isr  dinrided  mto  seven  dislricts^f^*  calMd^ 
dUtsions;'  namdyv  Noi^-^Eas^  Queen's!  i  Bayy 
Grea*  River,   Gourland  fidy,'  Barbadoes  >  Ikyf 
Rooklytand  Sandy vPoinbidivisiodflL?    It<hasjair 
e<|ua]i<nuinber)of  parislies^':  whbh  areunainedoStJ 
A&drew'Sy .  St  .GecM^'Sy  SlU:,Mary'a9  .S)2;  I^odI'i^^ 
St:  Jdhn)s^  St.  Dkvid's  and  ^  St.  .Patrick^ ;  but ' 
there. is'  up  churchhonnthe  iaiaadji  Aod^ot^nnnef. 
tbaai. one.' regular.' ddi^ma%.whb'  officiatei*  cm: 
SundajSytin  thqi'^neat  roooar  of  the  ;»iseQitdy/  at/ 
Spi^horough..     Thefip€f>iilaitioiiitia>  widely^^ad 
thinly ; soattmedil    Theo^  >  axe  ? ODfy>'twa9t<wn6, 
GeorgOj^TowBr  andn Scarborough,,  the  lattev 'of 
whicfa  i&  the  capita)^  but  neither  of  thfese  townsi 
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cbntain  any  thing  that  is  worthy  of  particQlar 
notice. 

TRINIDAD. 

.    At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Paria,  which 
it  liuidrlocks,  and  stretching  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco  to  the  mountains  of  Cnmanai  be- 
tween  the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees,  of  nortb 
latitude  and  the  sixty-*first  and  sixty-diird  de* 
grees  of  west  longitude,  is  Mtuated  the  island 
oi  Trinidad.      Its  extreme  breadth,  fimn  east 
to  west  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miks, 
and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south.    From  its 
peculiar  shape^  however,  its  general  breadth  is^ 
much  greater  from  north  to  south  than  from  east 
to  west.     In  form  it  is  compared  by  the  Spani- 
a^s  to  an  ox^hide ;  but,  by  a  recent  map,  con- 
structed from  correct  observations  made  by  M. 
de  Humbddt  and  M.  Churucca,    it  appears 
rather  to  resemble  a  square,  with  a  semicircular 
piece  cut  out  of  its  western  sidey  so  as  to  make 
on  that  side  an  irregular  crescent,  one  horo  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
other  to  the  peninsular  extremity  of  the  province 
of  Cumana.    Circumscribed  by  the  main-land 
and  island,  lies  the  Gulph  of  Paria,  which  affords 
to  vessels  of  every  dimensions  a  secure  shelter, 
and  an  excellent  anchorage.    The  channel  be* 
tween  the  Orinoco  and  Trinidad  is  called  the 
Serpent's  Mouth;   that  between  Trinidad  and 
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Cape  Paria  in  Cumana,  is  interspersed  with 
isrands,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Dragon's 
Mouth,  which  was  given  to  it  by  Columbus. 
The  name  of  Trinidad  was  also  given  to  the 
idand  by  that  illustrious  navigator,  from  the 
circumstance  of  three  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains  having  first  appeared  to  him,  on 
his  approach  to  the  land. 

Tlie  climate,  though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy  to 
those  who  do  not  indulge  in  excesses  of  various 
kinds.  Aged  persons  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  Trinidad,  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is 
not  insalubrious.  The  mornings  and  evenings 
are  pleasant,  and  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshing.  The  Charibean  hurricanes  it  is 
entirely  free  from,  and  earthquakes  are  but  slightly 
and  unffi^^uently  felt.  From  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  May,  which  interval  of  time  is  the  spring 
season,  scarcely  any  rain  falls,  but  the  soil  is, 
nevertheless,  refreshed  by  copious  dews.  The 
hot'  season  sets  in  towards  the  close  of  April, 
and  is  at  its  height  by  the  end  of  June.  At  this 
latter  period  the  storms  begin,  and  they  gradu- 
ally become  more  frequent  till  August,  in  which 
month,  September,  and  the  opening  of  October^ 
they  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  attended 
by  torrents  of  rain.  These  storms  last  sometimes 
but  fot-  a  -  few  minutes,  seldom  half  an  hour ; 
after  which  the  dr  is  calm,  and  the  sky  is  clear. 

VOL.  IV,  u 
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In  the  night  it  hardly  ever  rains,  but  short  and 
sudden  showersi  without  thunder^  fall  aboul  half 
an  hour  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  manner  in  which  the  stormy  come  cm  is 
too  curious  to  be  passed  over  without  notice* 
At  a  mcHnent  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  19  stir* 
ring,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  brilliant  and  uni£^nnly 
unstained  azure,  a  small  grey  speck  appecm  in- 
stantaneously ip  soine  part  or  other  of,  the  hea- 
vens, and  in  four  or  five  minutes  it  swells  Into  an 
enormous  black  cloudy  from  which  dart.fcint 
flashes  of  l^tniog,  that  soon  become  mor^  qiuck 
and  vivid.  The  bsurometer  rapidly  ^inksi  the 
thunder  bursts  forth,  a  deluge  of  rain  descends. in 
ponderous  <lrops,  and  the  tempest  then  die^  fiway 
as  JT^fdly  as  it  gfithered,  leaving  the  atmoffsbore 
in  a  state  of  perfect  serf  nity,  and  pf  an  unsullied 
blueness.  Thi^  process  is  repeated  perhaps  fif^ 
teen  or  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  a  day^ 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the 
wet  season  may  be  estimated  at  not  less,  than 
sixty-two,  inches^  that  which  faUs  during,  d^ 
rest  of  the  year,  even  inipluding  the  ha^vy  dew;^ 
does  not  exceed  eight  or  ni«e  jnqbqs.  Tbe 
range,  of  the  thernfioniQterB,  at  d^  period  of  the 
greatest  beats,  is  from  iseventy-e^t  to  ninety 
degrees,  above  which  jatter  point  it  very  rarely 
ascends*  .      ^ 

The  mounlains  of  Trinif^,  t)i0iigh  not  (tt* 
minutive,  have  not  ^at  towering  loftiness  which 
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distmguish^s  many  of  the  cloud^apt  eminences 
of  the  Cbaribran  colonies^  and  they  likewise  dif> 
fer  from  them  in  their  geologiestl  ebndtruc^ioii. 
Thb  principal  chain  runs  acrpsd  the  north  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  island^  in  the  direction  of  eeet  and 
west,  and  appears,  from  Tarious  circumstaQces^ 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  raiountains  whi^ch 
extend  along*  the  shores  of  Gumana,  from'  ivhicb 
they  were  probably  separated,  at  that  nidtnown 
and  distant  epoch  when  fhe  wat^s  of  the  Goartu» 
piche  and  of  the  weetem  branches  of  thbtOHnoco 
<9pened  themselves  a  passage  to  the  sea,  th#to^ 
the  channel  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth*  There  is 
also  a  group  of  hills  in  the  south,  and  anolbeF  itk 
the  centre  of  Trinidad.  One  of  the  peaks  of 
the  latter  gi'onp  ist.caUed  the  mountain  ^f-Ta- 
manas  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  elevated  in 
the  idand.  These  groups  are  covered  wiA  a 
variety  of  prickly  shrubs,  which  renders  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  pass  ov^  tibem  from  the  eastern  to 
the  wiestern  quarter.  Among  these  bills  are  in- 
eadiaustible  fdrests  of  timber^  ef  various  kinds, 
man  jr  of  them  incorruptible,  and  proper  for  ship- 
htnlding  and.every  other  purpose. 
.  Trimdad  is  abundantly  provided  with  excel- 
lent harbours,  among  the  principal  of  which  are 
Cbagaramus^h  Puerto  d'£spana,  and  Naparima, 
all  on  the  Gulph  dfParia.  Nor  are  the. other 
coaMsi  of  Jirn^  iskuad  deatitirte  c^  ports,  though 
they  ase  noli  m-  numerous  and  extensive  there  as 
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on  the  western  side.  The  gulph,  and  the  coasts 
in  general^  swarm  with  fish  of  various  kinds.  In 
streams  Trinidad  abounds,  there  beiiig  no  less 
than  forty  small  ones,  independent  of  several  of 
a  larger  size,  which  are  navigable,  some  of  them 
to  a  Considerable  distance,  and  for  vessels  of  a 
tolerable  magnitude.  The  Caroni  is  the  chief 
of  the  navigable  streams  which  fall  into  the  gulph. 
The  Rio  Grande  and  the  Oropuche  are  those 
which  have  the  superiority  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  The  streams  on  diis  side  pitxluce 
excellent  oysters,  which  are  found  adhering  to 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  mangrove,  or 
rhizophora,  a  species  of  aquatic  tree.  A  canal 
has  been  projected,  to  unite  the  Oropudie  with 
the  Caroni,  and  thus  open  an  inland  navigation^ 
which  would  at  once  fiicilitate  the  settling  of  ibid 
interior,  and  save  a  tedious  passage  by  sea  round 
the  northern  shores. 

The  soil  of  Trinidad  is  deep  and  fertile. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Charibean  isles,  the  cultivable 
space  in  this  island  is  not  narrowed  into  compa- 
rative insignificance,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  being  covered  with  hills,  which,  though 
they  may  give  beauty  or  sublimity  to  the  scene, 
are  barren  of  useful  products.  The  mountains 
of  Trinidad  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  superficies,  the  remainder  con^ 
sisting  of  savannahs,  or  of  vales,  capable  of  beti^ 
made  productive  of  the  most  luxuriant  crops. 
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From  a  survey  taken  in  the  year  1799^  it  appears 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  island  for  the 
formation  of  I^SIS  plantations  of  sugar-canes^ 
945  of  coffee,  304  of  cocoa,  and  158  of  cotton, 
each  containing  SSO  £nglish  acres.  Thus  the 
number  of  estates  which  may  be  formed  is  little 
less  than  three  thousand,  and  the  number  of  XiU 
l^ble  acres  is  not  far  short  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  writer, 
that  more  colonial  produce  may  be  raised  upon 
this  territory  than  was  raised  in  the  French  por- 
tion of  St.  Domingo,  before  that  colony  wae 
ruined  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

The  natural  productions  of  Trinidad  are  so 
abundant  and  beautiful  that  its  first  discoverers 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  Paradise.  The  woods, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  contain  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  excellent  timber,  and  are 
enlivened  by  many  species  of  handsome  birds, 
tod  by  several  sorts  of  game.  Fruits  of  almost 
every  kind  grow  profusely.  The  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  citron,  the  anana,  the  vine,  and  a 
crowd  of  others,  which  it  would  be  tediotas  to 
enumerate.  On  the  shore  of  Coco  Bay,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  an  extensive  forest 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel, 
laden  with  cocoa-nuts,  in  the  year  1730,  since 
which  period  the  self-sown  trees  have  progres- 
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lively  multiplied  to  their  present  extent.  Maize 
i$  cultivated  with  more  than  common  success^ 
and  vegetables  of  different  species  are  exceed^ 
ingly  good  and  in  sufficient  quantity^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  in  this  island,  is  undoubtedly  the  ^ 
bituminous  lake,  which  is  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  near  the  village  of  La  Brea.  It  is  of  a 
circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  lies  on  ground  elevated  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  mar^P'of  forest.  In  some  parts  of  it  ar« 
diminutive  islands,  covered  with  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  it  is  intersected  by  pools  and  rivule^ 
of  water.  The  fece  of  the  lake  undergoes^  how- 
ever, frequent  changes,  so  that  a  place  where  a 
verdant  islet  was  one  day  seen,  will  the  next  day 
present  nothing  but  a  deep  pool  to  the  view. 
On  the  surface  the  bituminous  matter  is  solid^ 
though  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  it  has  a  degree  of 
softness^  and  in  some  of  the  cavities  petroleum  i? 
contained.  The  bitumen  is  not  confined  to  thi; 
spot,  for  it  may  be  found  in  a  liquid  state,  in 
many  parts  of  the  woods,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
mttes.  Melted  with  tallow,  the  pilchy  J9ubstaxic9 
of  the  141^  is  now  used  at  Trinidad  for  naval 
purposes. 

The  traces  of  former  volcanic  action  are 
rendered  obvious  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Brea,  by 
the  cinders  and  burnt  earth  which  are  every 
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Habere  visible^  acK)  the  hot  sfpAngs  wMol^  exist  ii> 
several  ploees.  The  fofmatien  of  the  bifumeft  m 
still  going  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaFtb.  Not 
far  from  Cape  Brea  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  a  sort  of  crater,  which  at  times  agitates  the 
superincnmbent  waves,  and  throws  up  a  eon<- 
siderable  quantity  of  petroleum.  There  is  an^ 
other  crater,  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Baj  of 
Mayaro,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  In 
the  montbsr  of  March  aitd  June,  of  each  year, 
explosions  are  heard  from  it,  whicb  are  followed 
by  flames  and  smoke,  bursting  trough  ti!ie  sea, 
and,  some  minutes  after,  fragments  of  iHtumen, 
black  and  shining  like  jet,  are  floated  to  the  shore. 
Another  indication  that  subterraneous  processes 
are  yet  continued,  is  foroisfaed  by  two  argillaceous 
hills,  or  rather  hillocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Point  Icacos,  which  bear  a  close  resemblanGe<  to 
the  mud  volcanoes  in  South  America,  <^  which 
a  description  has  been  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
They  occasionally  detonate,  and  are  covered  with 
small  cones,  which  continually  emit  a  fetid  gasw 
From  one  of  the  cones  constantly  rise^  a  whitish 
matter,  which  has  an  aluminous  taste.  The  sum* 
mit  of  one  of  the  hills  has  a  shallow  crater,  which 
is  fftted  with  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 
*'  The  principal  exportable  produce  of  Trinidad 
consists  of  sugar,  rum,  coflfee,  indigo,  cotton  and 
eodoa.     The  eoeoa  of  this  island  was  always 
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celebrated  ibr  its  excellent  quality,  being  con^ 
sidered  as  superior  even  to  that  of  .Caracas.    la 
the  year  1727,  however,  the  trees  were  greatly 
injured  by  the  severity  of  the  north  wind ;  a  dis* 
aster  which  the  priests  did  not  fail  to  represent  as 
a  judgment  upon  the  inhabitants,  for  their  en- 
ormous wickedness  in  refusing  the  payment  of 
tithes.    It  is  laughable,  and  at  the  same  time 
painful,  to  observe  the  undoubting  credulity  with 
which,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Ame* 
rica  and  the  West  Indies, .  Alcedo  relates  this 
ridiculous  monkish  story.     ''  The  production  oi 
the  greatest  value  in  this  island,"  says  he^^  '^  is  the 
cocoa,  which,  from  its  fine  quality,  is  every  where 
in  request,  in  preference  to  that  of  Caracas ;  and 
the  crops  virere  even  bought  up  before  they  were 
gathered,  so.  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  be* 
longed  refused  to  pay  their  tenths  to  the  clergy, 
,and  strange  to  say,  that,  as  it  should  seem,  Hea* 
yen  in  chastisement  of  their  covetousness,  had 
entirely  deprived  them  of  this  means  of  emolu- 
faenty  inasmuch  as,  since  the  year  1727,  the 
whole  of  their  crops  have  turned  out  fruitless  and 
barren,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  belonged 
to  a  certain  person,  by  name  Rabelo,  who  bad 
continued  to  pay  his  tithes,  and  whose  estate  is 
the  only  one  in  which  that  production  is  now 
furnished."    Unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  the 
monks,  and  the  faith  of  Alcedo,  the  crc^s  of 
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cocoa  have  been  exuberant  since  Trinidad  has 
been  cultivated  by  heretical  proprietors,  and  go- 
verned by  an  heretical  sovereign. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  was  discovered  by 

« 

Columbus,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1498.  He  was 
drawn  by  the  force  of  the  currents,  caused  by  the 
descending  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  into  the  Gulpb 
of  Paria,  which,  it  is  said,  he  called  Golfo  Triste, 
£rom  his  having  at  first  despaired  of  finding  aH 
outlet,  and  consequently  believed  that  his  labour 
was  entirely  lost.  He,  however,  at  length,  found 
egress  through  the  channels  on  the  north,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Dragon's  Mouths. 
It  was  not  till  1588  that  the  Spaniards  attempted 
to  establish  any  settlement.  Their  conduct  to 
the  natives  was  marked  by  the  same  barbarity 
that  blackened  all  their  early  proceedings  in  the 
n^w  world.  Those  of  the  unhappy  islanders  who 
were  not  exterminated  were  doomed  to  exhaust 
their  lives  in  the  mines ;  a  death  more  cruel,  be* 
capse  more  lingering,  than  that  by  the  iBword. 
On  his  voyage  to  Guyana,  in  1595,  in  search  of 
the  fatal  delusion  of  £1  Dorado,  or  the  Golden 
City,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  attacked  this  island, 
fnade  hiooAelf  master  of  St  Joseph's,  and  took 
prisoner  the  governor,  Don  Antonio  Berreo, 
whom  be  represents  as  an  execrable  tyrant,  and» 
;though  ai  illustrious  birth,  so  exceedingly  igno-^ 

rant,  that  he  knew  not  the  west  from  the  east. 

« • 

The  islitfid  was  denominated  Cairi  by  tkQ.iiMive«i 
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aod  Raleigh  describes  it  as  beir^  fertile^  and^ 
prodiickig  excellent  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  he 
adds  that  gold  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  sand 
of  its  rivers.  With  respect  to  the  latter  pointy 
however,  he  was  certainly  misinformed. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  island  were  almost  wholly  neg^ 
leeted,  and  the  colony  remained,  of  course,  in  a 
languid  and  useless  state.  Previoosly  to  the  year 
1.7B9^  a  single  vessel,  belonging  to  a  Dutch  housed 
inSt^  Eustatia,  and  making  annually  two  or  three 
voyages,  was  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  whole  of 
the  comn^rce  of  Trinidad.  For  Ihe  various 
articles  of  which,  in  their  vegetative  kind  of 
existence,  the  inhabitants  stood  in  need,  they 
iMurtored  their  scanty  produce  of  cocoa,  vaniUa^ 
indigo,  maize  and  cotton.  The  population,  up 
to  this  cOimparatively  recent  period,  consisted  of 
cmly  2,788  persons,  of  whom  2,038  were  Indi- 
ans; men  to  whom  toilsome  occupations  were 
hateftd,  and  who,  in  consequence,  were  not  llkety 
to  be  of  much  avail  in  fertiHcing  and  enriclnng 
the  country. 

A  M.  Roume  de  St.  Laurent,  an  inhabitant 
of  Grenada,  is  said  to  have  been  the  peraon 
thvough  whose  intervention  Trinidad  was  roused 
fix>m  its  disgraceful  torpor.  Induced  by  his  taste 
for  sfatural  history,  and  perhaps  by  other  motives 
df  a  move  gainful  kind,  M .  de  St.  Laurent  visited 
tiie  iskoid)  6erly  in47S9,  and  was  to  charmed  by 
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its  fertilityiand  its  advantageous  situation  for  both 
military  and  commercial  purposes,  that  be  haston-r 
ed  to  Madrid^  with  the  view  pf  turning  towards 
it  the  serious  attention  of  the  Spanish  cabinet^ 
He  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  fiy  an  order  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1783,  al) 
foreigners,  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion^ 
were  invited  to  settle  themselves  in  the  colonyi 
and  numerous  advantages  were  allowed  to  those 
who  accepted  this  invitation.  So  eager  was  th^ 
council  to  attain  its  object,  that  it  even  threw  its 
protecting  shield  ov^r  every  kind  of  mercantile 
fraud  and  baseness.  It  secured,  during  the  space 
of  five  years,  all  new  settlers  from  being  sued  or 
molested  for  debts  which  they  had  contracted  in 
the  countries  whence  they  came.  This  curiow 
and  certainly  immoral  privilege  had  the  desirec} 
^ect.  It  brought  to  Trinidad  a  number  of  men 
who  bad  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  honesty,  and  of  the  property  of  their  crei- 
ditors  or  employers,  and  who  were  delighted  to 
find  a  pUice  of  refuge,  where  they  mig^t  enjoy  at 
their  ease  the  spoils  which  they  had  acquired^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  council  invited  foreig^ 
QQ^chants  to  open  a  trade,  and  it  removed  most 
of  the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  them,  and  rendered  those  which  remained  ra*^ 
th^r  npminal  than  real. 

The  exertions  of  M«  d^  St.  I^urent,  in  behalf 
of  the  colony,  w^ro  not  less  active,  a^  far  a^  hia 
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influence  extended.  With  the  view  of  prevailing 
on  the  great  mercantile  houses  to  make  advances 
to  the  colonists,  he  visited,  at  his  own  expence, 
the  principal  commercial  cities  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  by  his  animating  statement  of  the 
fortune  which  might  be  realized,  he  induced  many 
persons  of  considerable  property  to  become  pro- 
prietors in  Trinidad. 

The  island,  however,  was  still  more  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  to  the  wisdom  and  activity  of  its 
governor,  Don  Joseph  Chacon.  It  was  not  one 
of  his  least  beneficial  acfts,  that  he  prevented  the 
introduction  of  that  detestable  tribunal  the  inqui* 
sition,  and  that;  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he 
discouraged  the  lazy,  libertine  and  intolerant 
fraternity  of  monks.  He  received  foreigners  with 
distinguished  kindness,  afforded  every  assistance 
and  security  to  their  speculations,  and  extended 
the  freedom  of  commerce  to  the  utmost  possible 
bounds.  All  who  were  disposed  to  settle,  were 
presented  witfi  grants  of  fertile  land,  and  even 
witli  assistance  froiti  the  public  treasury,  to  en« 
able  them  to  purchase  the  necessary  stock  of 
cattle  and  agricultural  implements. 

Under  the  enlightened  government  of  Don 
Joseph  Chacon,  the  colony  rapidly  attained  to  a 
flourishing  situation.  Discordant  in  habits  and 
opinions,  as  the  colonists  necessarily  were,  he 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  peace  and  order,  by  a 
due  mixture  of  mildness  and  firmness.    JBetween 
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the  years  1787  and  1791f  a  hai^solhe  and  con* 
siderable  town  arose  in  a  spot  which  shortly  be** 
fore  had  contained  nothing  but  a  few  thatched 
huts,  belonging  to  fishermen.     This  was  the  ^ 

town  of  Puerto  de  Espana.  The  disturbances 
which  now  broke  out  in  the  French  colonies  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Trinidad^ 
Many  planters  fropn  St.  Domingo,  MartinicOt 
Guadaloupe  and  St.  Lucia,  took  shelter  here  to 
avoid  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  factious  rage, 
or  to  escape  firom  the  persecuting  rancour  of  their , 
enemies ;  and  their  number  was  still  further  in- 
creased, after  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest  be* 
tween  England  and  France.  However  opposite 
might  be  their  pc^itical  sentiments,  they  were  all 
received  with  equal  kindness  by  the  governor, 
and  were  encouraged  to  become  valuable  subjects 
of  the  Spuiish  monarch. 

But  subjects  of  the  Spanish  mcmarch  the 
colonists  were  not  much  longer  to  remain.  In 
1797»  Trinidad,  as  already  has  been  narratedy 
fell  an  unresisting  conquest  to  an  army  under. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  has  since 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  with* 
out  experiencing  any  of  the  vicissitudes  or  suffer* 
ings  of  war.  In  1806,  a  conspiracy  of  ihe 
ne^oes  was  fortunately  discovered  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  principal  conspira- 
tors received  the  punishment  which  was  due  to 
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their  crime.  The  disputes  which,  since  the  ces« 
sfon  of  the  island,  have  at  times  taken  place, 
lespecting  local  concerns,  are  not  of  sufficiently 
general  mterest  to  entitle  them  to  claim  a  place 
in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  island. 
'  The  scanrtiness  of  the  population  previous  to 
die  year  1788,  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  Since  that  year,  however,  the  in^ 
crease  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  In  only  siir 
years  after  the  issuing  of  the  order  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  island 
had  swelled  to  no  less  than  1 0,4Sfi,  which,  at  the 
period  of  rtie  conquest  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
bad  former  risen  to  18,627.  Nor  did  it  stop 
here.  On  the  contrary  it  shewed  evidetit  i^igns 
of  the  strong  impulse  which  was  given  by  English 
industry  and  capital.  In  1805  it  was  S5,S45, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  •  last  official  returns,  in 
1^811,  it  appears  to  have  been  33,664.  The 
majority  of  the  whites  are  British,  and  the  French 
and  Spaoianis  rank  next  in  order.  No  popula- 
tion can  possibly  be  of  a  more  motley  kind  than 
that  of  Trinidad,  which  is  composed  of  indivi- 
duals  of  fourteen  nations.  An  attempt,  some 
years  ago,  was  made  to  introduce  Chinese  la« 
booirers,  but  it  entirely  failed,  and  there  are,  at 
this  moment,  few  if  any  of  them  remaining. 

The  consequent  increase  of  colonial  produce 
has,  of  course,  been  equally  ffmi.  The  first 
sugar^wOTk  was  established  on  the  island,  in  1787^ 
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by  M.  Picot  de  la  Perouse.  In  1797,  there  tmrt 
one  huodrad  and  fifty^iioe  works^  whictx  pro« 
daoed  83^571  c^vts.  <^  sugar.  In  1816  there 
were  axpor^d  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
157>731  cwls,  of  $ugar;  and  it  is  (vobabb  that 
a  very  considerable  poilion  wa$  Mai  to  the  Bri-» 

• 

tish  nortbtfn.cdoQiesi  the  Ainericao  atates,  and 
other  quarters^  Ihto  soma  of  the  8Ugar»*work8 
tliie  Meam*^Ogine  has  been  introduced,  to  oiiNtidge 
tb(&.iiiop!e  expensive  labour  of  okcci  and).in!filesi 
The  cultivation  of  coffee^  cottoiv  indi^dtuic} 
eocMi  eppwcs  to  be  Carried  on  .#ith  spirit' and 
sw«ies6t  .\    ' 

.  The  ftomioal  oajiiitalof  tbeidaod  i9]Sit.JQH 
aeph  4'Oriinii»  wbioli»  Aoweve):>  <>$  oothftig  nodm 
than  a  kind  of  village,  consisting  of  about<  three 
hundred  meanly  built  houses.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  cultivated  plain.  The  real  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  Puerto  de 
Espana,  the  origin  of  which  has  already  been 
stated,  and  which  stands  on  the  shore,  about 
.eight  miles  from  St.  Joseph's.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  of  April,  1808,  this  town,  in  point  of 
size  the  second  in  the  Windward  Islands,  was 

N. 

laid  nearly  level  with  the  ground  by  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  five 
dwelling  houses,  besides  four  times  the  number 
of  back  stores  and  out-offices,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Not  one  of  the  public  buildings  was 
saved.     By  this  tremendous  calamity  four  thou- 
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sand. five  hundred  persons  were  left  without  a 
home,  and  sustained  a  loss  which  was  estimated 
at  little  short  of  a  million  sterling.  Fortunately 
only  two  persons  perished,  one  of  whom  was  a 
grenadier,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity,  in 
rescuing  an  infs^it  from  the  flames.  He  effected 
his  benevolent  purpose,  but  was  scorched  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  speedily  expired. 

Since  this  event,  the  town  has  been  rebuilt 
with  stone,  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  it  will 
one  day  be  without  a  rival  in  that  quarter.  New 
towns  are  also  planned,  or  actually  rising  into 
existence,  in  various  parts  of  the  island^  particu- 
larly at  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Juan,  St.  Fernando,  and 
Naparima. 
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— Opinion  of  Yorke  and  Taibot. — Exertions  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  in  opposition  to  it. — Laudable 
exertions  of  the  Quakers  to  discourage  the  trqffic. — 
Circumstance  which  occasioned  Mr.  Clarkson  to 
embark  in  the  cause. — A  committee  formed  of  the 
enemies  to  the  trade,  in  order  to  bring  about  its 
abolition. — Active  exertions  of  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
of  the  committee. — The  Privy  Council  ordered  to 
inquire  into  the  trade. — The  subject  introduced  into^ 
Parliament. — Slave  carrying  bill  passed. 


Among  the  many  momentous  subjects  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  colonies^  which,  since  the 
remote  period  when  such  establishments  were 
first  formed,  have  arisen  to  claim  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people,  that 
which  tindoubtedly  stands  pre-eminent  in  point 
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of  magnitude  is.  the  struggle  which  was,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  perseveringly  supported  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  vast  amount  of  property  involved  in  the 
decision,  the  very  existence  of  which  property 
seemed  to  be  put  to  the  httzard ;  the  violent  feel- 
ings and  passions  naturally  roused  in  the  bosoms 
•  of  its  numerous  possessors,  by  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  it  appmred  to  stand ;  the  almost 
daily  and  hourly  renewal  of  charge,  and  defence, 
and  recrimination;  the  consequent  vehemence 
and  bitterness  of  laoguagp  on  both  sides;  the 
apparently  intermiojaUe  natureof  the  discussion ; 
the  sptondid  talent  and  high  digni^  of  many  of 
Aose  who  were  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
cause ;  the  grandeur  of  the  tribunal  which  sat  in 
judgment ;  and  the  breathless  anxiety  displayed 
by  every  class  of  the  community ;  all  conspired 
to  give  to  the  contest  a  paramount  importance, 
and  to  ^  upon  it  the  gaze  not  only  of  the  British 
etnpire,  but  ia  fUisae  measure  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world.  In  this  qptmtry  there  was  no  neu- 
trality. The  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  orator,  the 
philosopher,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  all  rushed 
forward  to  bear  a  part,  widi  an  unaxAwiJty  and 
eagerness  which  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  our  history.  Even,  tihose  persons  who 
hdd  no  literary  or  ccHiversational  talepts^  and  no 
ifyfluenoe  from  fortune  or  rank,  nevertheless  lent 
their  aid,  by  submitting  cheetfully  to  the  privatioQ 
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of  articles  which  custom  has  rendered  rather 
articles  of  absolute  necessity  than  of  mere  luxury; 
By  what  means,  and  by  whom,  this  umversal 
ardour  was  excited,  now  remains  to  be  shown. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  slave  trade  have 
already  been  described  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  the  second  volume.  The  pre- 
sent chapters  are  dedicated  to  a  narrative  of  its 
decline  and  fall.  The  traiBc  had  yet  scarcely 
grown  beyond  its  feeblest  infency  b^Ore  many 
great  and  wise  characters  set  their  iaces  against 
it,  as  being  a  gross  violation  of  every  principle  of 
justice.  Cardinal  Ximenes  refused  his  assent  to 
a  proposal  which  was  made  to  him,  to  transport 
Blaves  to  America ;  Charles  the  t'ifth  in  his  ma- 
turer  wisdom  abolished  the  trade,  after  having 
been  long  friendly  to  it ;  Leo  the  Tenth  declared 
that  ^'  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  that 
nature  itself  cried  out  against  slavery ;"  Queen 
Elizabeth  stigmatized  the  kidnapping  of  the 
Africans  as  *^  a  detestable  act,  which  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  under- 
takers;'' and  even  the  weak  and  cold-hearted 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sanction  the  practice  only  by  his  being  told, 
that  its  victims  would  thus  enjoy  the  precious 
advantage  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  ftutb« 

As,  however,  the  coSonies  grew,  so  grew  the 
trade,  tt  did  indeed  ^  grow  with  llieir  growtli, 
and  strengthen  with  their  sttwgth."  In  the  oounie 
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of  tiine^  too,  like  niiany  other  grievances^  it  to 
quired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  a  contmu* 
ance  of  its  existence.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  seldom  turned  their  tiiougbts  to  it^  and 
Mrhen  they  did  think  of  it,  they  considered  it 
either  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  traffic,  or  at  worst 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  a  venial  offence.  The 
idea  of  it  was  huddled  up  in  their  minds  with  the 
general  idea  of  trade,  and  thus  tbe  kidnapping 
a,nd  selling  of  negroes  was  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  with  the  regular  mercantile  dealings 
in  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo  and  dye-woods. 

From  time  to  time,  however^  men  of  benevo- 
lence and  talent  publicly  entered:  their  protest 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  practice.  The  first 
names  on  record  are  those  of  Morgan  Godwin,  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  Richard 
Baxter,  the  celebrated  non-conformist  divine, 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  of  Frieiids 
or  Quakers,  and  his  fellow-traveller,  William 
Edmundson.  These  opponents  of  the  slave  trade 
were  succeeded  at  various  intervals,  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  by  others  equally  hostile  to 
it,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Monies* 
quieu,  Hutcheson,  Burke,  Sterne,  Warburton, 
Dr.  Beattie,  John  Wesley,  Geoiige  Whitfidd, 
Adam  Smith,  Professor  Millar,  Dr.  Robei^son, 
Dr.  Paley,  the  Abb^  Raynal,  M.  Necke^  I^. 
Porteous,  and  numbers  more.  Oe»  of  the  last 
prose  writers  on  this  ^ujbyect,  i»:evioas  to  the 
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great  contest,  was  the  Reverend  James  Ramsay, 
vicar  of  Teston,  in  Kent,  who,  having  resided 
nineteen  years  in  St^Christopher's,  was  thoroughly 
iaformed  on  every  point,  and  who  exerted  him- 
self, through  the  medium  of  the  press,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  ability  and  perseverance.  The 
poetical  writers  also  were  honourably  active. 
Pope,  Thomson,  Savage,  Shenstone,  Dyer^  Day 
and  Cowper,  all  deprecated,  and  stigmatked  in 
glowipg  language,  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted 
npoa  the  suflfering  natii^es  pf  Africa. 

One  odier  Englishman,  and  he  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  effective,  yet  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  This  is  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
The  part  which  he  took  was  early  imd  decided, 
and  his  exertions  eminently  tended  to  attract  the 
public  notice  to  the  question  of  slavery.  His 
talents  were  first  ccdled  into  action  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  It  had,  for  many  years,  been  a 
prevailing  belief,  that  a  slave  coming  to  England, 
and  receiving  baptism,  became  thereby  free. 
Many  Afrieans  who  had  been  brought  to  Eng- 
kmd,  availed  themselves  of  this  supposed  privi- 
lege, and  set  their  masters  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  1729,  the  merchants  and  planters  drew  up  a 
.case,  for  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  who 
then  held  the  offices  of  attorney  and  solicitor^ 
^^eral.  These  two  lawyers  decided  in  a  truly 
lawyer^Uke  spirit  Their  r^hteous  judgment  de- 
aenres  to  be  reccnrded.    *^  We  are  of  opinion," 
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9^iuf,  '^th»t »  9bvQ  bjr  ccpiog  from  ib*  W«iit 

I^dto  into  Gre^  Britmt  pr  Ireland,  f itlpi^r  ^vijtb 
or  withoQt  hh  maaterp  d(m  not  bfcoo)^  4!Qfi}  ftod 
tbAt  hU  imstef's  right  aj^d  property  ia  htogi  m  not 
thereby  dttenniMd  or  vftiiad,  and  lii9A  biptMm 
doQS  notbef  tow  fiaeedom  upon  bim,  nor  omk^  My 
alteraticm  in  bis  temporal  condition  in  the^  Jgingr 
^otns.  We  we  alfio  of  opinion,  that  tbQ  roM^K 
may  legally  compel  bim  to  return  agfint^  tib 
fiUmtations*'- 

Thus  armed,  the  pkntera  who  ebanmd  to  be 
f asiding  in  England  no  longer  scrupled  to  ad- 
wrtise  their  slaves  for  s»k9  alos^  with  horiNb 
ftftfiiages,  and  other  articles,  to  oier  reiiwdf^  ^ 
apprehending  them  as  runaways  whenevw  tbejr 
afascoeded,  to  seiae  them  in  the  atr^ebi,  m4 
ta  drag  jtbem  by  violence  to  the  ships  ¥rbidi 
were  to  transport  them  to  the  colonies*  So 
much  on  a  level  with  beasts  viere  the  negmi» 
/ecmsidei^.  to  be,  *^  that  persons  in  no  wise  coo- 
€emed^  with  them  began  to  instiUite  a  trado  in 
tiidr  persons,  making  agreements  with  captaks 
of  d^i^ps  gcmig  to  the  West  Indies  to  put  them  cA 
homd  at  a  certain  price.^' 

The  legal  or  rfither  illegal  opinion  of  Yorike 
«fid  Talbot  contimied  to  be  acted  upon  till  1765, 
«  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  when  a  chrcmtt* 
ftaoce  occurred,  by  whioh  its  awlighantfiqpeBir 
-tkm  ^ivaa  eventaally  annihilated.  \A  man,  nf  ihe 
name  of  lisle,  broi%ht  over  from  Bajrhadoai  one 
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JoBfli Aan  Sto)ng,  an  African  slave,  wfaom  fa6 
used  in  such  a  barbarous  maimer,  particularly 
by  beatii^  Maa  over  the  head  with  a  pistol,  that 
the  unfortunate  fictim  was  first  attacked  by  a 
disoidfir  id  his  ey^,  which  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  sight,  and  next  by  an  ague  and  fever,  an^ 
a  lameness  in  both  his  legs.  Having  thus  become 
useless  as  a  domestic,  he  was  turned  adrift,  in 
this  deplorable  situation,  to  b^,  steal,  starve,  or 
die.  He  wais,  howeva*,  restored  to  health  by 
Mr*  WiUiam  Sharp,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Orail* 
iflle  Slmrp,  and  the  latter  (supplied  him  with 
money,  and  procured  for  him  a  place. 

Strong  was  now  become  healthy,  robust  and 
happy. .  While  he  was  thus  situated,  the  humane 
Lisle  dianoed  to  meet  him,  and,  as  Strong  was 
again  able  to  bear  toil  and  itUusage,  his  master 
huidaUy  determined  that  he  should  have  his  ac* 
cusi)c»ned  share  of  them.  He,  therefore,  em- 
^oyed  two  men  to  kidnap  him,  and  (c;arry  him, 
without  a  wiarrant,  to  the  Poultry  compter,  where 
he  sold-  him  for  thirty  pounds  to  a  man  of  th$ 
name  of  Kerr.  In  this  emergency.  Strong  ap- 
plied  to  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  who  pleaded  his 
came  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arguments  of  some  lawyers,  who  quoted 
Yorke  and  Talbot,  his  lordship  discharged  the 
negro,  onihe  ground,  however,  that  he  had  been 
tftkan  without  a  warrant.  A  West  India  captain, 
uriio  was  in  teadinioBi  to  cotvrey  Stroiig  abroad. 
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tken  seized  him  as  his  slave ;  but^  on  Mr.  Sharp 
threatening  to  prosecute  him  for  an  assault,  he' 
relinquished  the  negro,  who  was  carried  away  in 
triumph  by  his  advocate.  An  action,  for  depriv- 
ing "him  of  his  property,  was  then  commenced  by 
Kerr  against  Mr.  Sharp,  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  was  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  defend*** 
ant,  with  treble  costs. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  an  opinion  whidi  he 
obtained  from  Doctm*,  afterwards  Judge,  Blacks 
stanej  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  two  or  three  years  to  a 
close  study  of  the  principles  of  English  law.  The 
result  was  the  publishhig,  in  1769>  of  a  book, 
which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  circu- 
lated in  manuscript,  under  the  title  of  *^  Arepre 
sentation  of  the  injustice  and  dangerous  tendency 
of  tolerating  slavery  in  England."  To  the  au- 
thority of  Yorke  and  Talbot  he  opposed  that  of 
Lord  Chief-justice  Holt,  who  had  determined 
that  every  slave  coming  into  England  became 
free.  But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  op* 
posing  one*  opinion  to  another.  He  established 
his  doctrine  by  a  profound  inquiry  into  the  prin-* 
eiples  of  villenage,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  con^ 
stitutional  axiom  "  that  every  man  in  England 
was  free  to  sue  and  defend  his  rights,  and  that 
fcrrce  could  not  be  used  without  a  legal  process." 

Several  cases  soon  occurred,  in  which  n^roes 
were  rescued  from  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  forcibly  carrying  them  back  to  slavery.    V^*- 
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diets  of  juries  were,  in  some  instances,  given  in 
Aeir  fevour.  Still,  no  case  had  yet  been  decided 
on  the  broad  ground,  '^  whether  an  African  slave 
coming  into  England  became  free."  To  put  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest,  Mr.  Sharp  resolved  thl^ 
the  famous  case  of  Somerset,  which  was  the  last^ 
should  be  argued  upon  this  basis.  Lord  Mans<^ 
field,  too,  who  was  .naturally  somewhat  biassed 
by  the  opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  and* who 
be^n  to  be  doubtful  what  course  to  steer,  was 
equally  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  finally 
ascertained.  The  most  distinguished  counsel  at 
the  bar  were  employed  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
side  of  freedom  were  Davy,  Alleyne,  Man^field^ 
Glynn  and  Hargrave.  Three  different  sittings^ 
in  January,  February  and  May,  1772,  were  oc* 
cupied  in  this  important  discussion.  The  decir 
ston  was  finally  pronounced  on  the  SSd  of  June^ 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of 
the  bench,  and  it  fully  established  the  great  £Eict^ 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  upon  the  soil  g{ 
England; 

Mr.  Sharp  did  not  slacken  in  his  laudable 
exertions,  in  behalf  of  the  negroes,  thoi^h  tbare 
was  little  hope  that  his  future  labours  would  be 
rewarded  like  his  past.  He  endeavoured  to  iio- 
ptess  on  the  ministry  of  that  period  the  cruelty 
and  unlawfulness  of  making  slaves,  and  he  con* 
tinned  to  write  upon  the  subject,  and  to  stimulate 
others  by  his  correspondence  and  example.    In 
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1763;  he  had  an  opportunity  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  public  mind,  by  making 
ftilly  and  extensively  known  the  circumstances  of 
an  atrocious  transaction,  which  had  taken  place 
on  board  the  Zong  slaTenship  of  Liverpool,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Collingwood.  This  transao- 
tkm  was  the  murder  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
slaves,  who,  being  sickly,  were  thrown  into  the 
fiea,  *by  order  of  the  captain,  to  enable  his  owners 
to  claim  the  value  of  them  from  the  underwriters, 
which  could  nbt  have  been  done  had  the  victims 
died  a  natural  death.  The  pretext  for  this  cold- 
blooded massacre  was  want  of  water,  a  pretext 
which  was  disproved  by  evidence.  The  under- 
writers resisted  the  claim  upon  them,  and,  the 
matter  being  brought  to  trial,  Mr.  Sharp  em- 
ployed a  short-hand  writer,  to  take  down  the 
proceedings,  which  he  afterwards  procured  to  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  Copies  were  sent 
to  die  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  but  they  remained  unnoticed. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  thrice  called 
to  the  slave  trade,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  its  being  aroused.  In  the  year  1776,  David 
Hartley,  the  son  of  Dr.  Hartley,  made  a  motion, 
which  tras  seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville,  **  Aat 
the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  the  rights  of  men.''  His  motion  failed. 
Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject  in  tihe 
senate  till  June,  ]  783|  when  a  bill  having  been 
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air 


mtrodiiced  to  relate  the  African  trade^  the 
society  of  Quakers  drew  up  a  petition  against 
&e  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  prayed  that  the 
l^ractice  of  it  might  be  abolished*  It  was  pre-t 
sen  ted.  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  spoken  of  wUb 
laspect  by  Lord  North,  who,  haweveri  iritioQated 
t^at  the  continuance  of  the  traffic  was  now  be-> 
come  necessary  to  every  nation  in  Europe.  A 
petition  ivas  also  sent  up^  in  the  foHowii^  year^r 
ftom  BridgjQwater,  and  was  suffered  to  lie  upQA 
1;he  table^  but  was  beheld  with  something  very 
nearly  approaching  to  dislike^  as  propOsiBg  % 
measure  which,  if  adopted,  could  not  fi»il  to  be 
the  ruin  of  the  West  Indian  colonies. 

From  what  has  been  stated^  respecting  thet 
sentiments  of  George  Fox,  and  the  first  petition 
to  piu*liament^  it  will  readily  be  concluded  (bat 
tbe^  slave  trade  was  held  in  abhorreixce  by  the 
whole  body  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  They  vrecei 
ill  reality,  unanimpus  on  this  question,  both  in 
£ngland  and  America,  and  they  omitted  noofihr 
portijnity  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  which 
they  maintained.  In  England,  as  early  as  the 
year  17^7,  they  passed  a  resolution,  censuring 
the  importation  of  n<^roes;  in  17i8  a  sttli 
sjbronger  one ;  in  1768  they  disowned  any  mem^ 
ber  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  the  practice ; 
8(nd  in  17^3  they  endea^<>uced  to  prevent  any 
Instance  whatever  from  being  a&rded  totvards 
t)ie  carrying  of  it  Qn«  The  petition  followed  nes^t 
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in  succession.  They  then  actively  distributed 
tracts  and  essays,  particularly  among  the  rising 
generation,  and  formed  a  committee  consisting  of 
six  members,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  their  object  The 
six  members  were  William  Dillwyn,  George 
Harrison,  Samuel  ^Hoare,  Dr.  Thomas  Knowles^ 
John  Lloyd,  and  Joseph  Woods.  By  this  com* 
mittee  various  books  were  printed,  and  articles 
were  regularly  inserted  in  many  of  the  London 
and  provincial  journals.*  Its  existence,  however, 
was  unknown  to  the  public  in  general. 

Nearly  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
Quakers  of  America.  They  first  discouraged  the 
traffic,  next  censured  it,  then  disowned  those  who 
had  any  concern  in  it,  and,  lastly,  restored  to 
liberty  the  slaves  of  whom  they  were  themselves 
possessors.  Several  of  them  took  an  active 
literary  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Africans.  The 
earliest  of  those  who  thus  aided  were  William 
Burling,  Ralph  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay. 
To  these  succeeded  John  Woolman,  who  exerted 
himself  with  equal  zeal  and  effect.  But  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  advocates  of  tlie  Africans 
was  Anthony  Benezet,  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  French  protestant  refugee. 
Early  in  life,  instead  of  engaging  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
in  which  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  success, 
Benezet  chose  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
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as  hdng  that  in  which  be  could  be  the  most 
diffijEdvely  useful  to  bis  fellow-creatures.     His 
courtesy,  uprightness  and  benevolence,  gave  him 
in  time  a  wide  influence,  which  he  uniformly  used 
f<H*  the  benefit  of  others.    To  slavery  he  was  a 
determined  enemy,  and  he  taught  his  scholars  to 
participate  in  his  own  detestation  of  it.   He  like« 
mae  puUished  many  works  on  slavery  and  the 
dave  trade^  among  which  was  the  far-circulated 
^  Historical  Account  of  Guinea ;"  and  he  car- 
rbd  on  an  eiltensive  correspondence  with  persons 
whose  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  hb  pwn. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  one  of  these 
correspondents  was  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.     It 
was  the  decision  on  the  Somerset  case  that 
brouj^t  them  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Among  the  measures  which  Benezet  adopted,  in 
fiivottr  of  the  Africans,  was  that  of  writing  to  the 
queen  a  pathetic  letter,  accompanied  by  several 
trocts,  intreating  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  for  whom  he  pleaded,  and  to 
interpose  her  endeavours  in  their  behalf.    This 
letter  was  writtm  in  178S,  and  was  received  with 
ttiarks  of  kindness.    One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
hSe  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  edu* 
eating  negroes,  to  the  support  of  which  he  be* 
queathed  the  small  fortane  that  his  industry  had 
acquired.  In  the  sprii^  of  the  year  1784,  a  short 
lUness  put  an  end  to  the  benevolent  career  of 
BeneaeL    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  re« 
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tnaias  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  many  thcwh 
sftfids  of  sincere  mournerd,  of  all  tmiks,  {Mrofes- 
sions  and  parties.  No  happier  £ite  can  be 
wished  to  man,  dian  to  be  thus  loved  and  ho^ 
noored  in  lifei  and  thus  lamented  in  death. 

The  doctrines  held^  and  the  examt^ei^  ff^^ 
by  the  Quakers  were  not  without  thesr  eflfeet  oa 
persons  of  other  relig^us  persuasions.     They 
faiduced  many  to  treat  their  slaves  wi(h  tXMt 
kindness,  and  some  to^  bear  an  active  part  in  la- 
booring  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.   In 
the  year  177S  the  Virginia  House  of  Bnrgesses 
even  went  so  far  as  to  petition  his  Majes^  t« 
remove  such  restraints  upon  die  governors  of  the 
eolony  as  inhibited  their  assenting  to  kiws  die^ 
signed  to  check  ^^  that  inhuman  and  impolitid 
commerce,  the  slave  trade."    In  Pennsylvaniai 
in  the  year  1774,  a  society  was  estatllisbed  by 
the  exertions  of  James  Pemberton^  «  Qaaftm, 
and  Dr.  Rash,  the  dbj^t  of  which  was  to  prc^ 
mote  the  abotition  of  slavery,  and  the  relief  of 
free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bonda^.    The 
operations  of  this  society  were  cheaked  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war ;  but|  on  the  Masm  of 
peace,  it  becaine  so  popular  that^  in  1787y  it  was 
considerably  enlai^ed,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap-' 
pointed  the  president.    Diis  event  was  speedilf 
followed  by  the  formatictti  of  idmilar  sdrieties^ 
compnsing .  persons^  of  all  religfoas  classes^^  ^ 
New  Yoric^  Connedlsciii,  New  Jerseys  DAhmd^ 
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Maryland,  and  other  states  of  the  American 
union.  A  mutual  intercourse  was  kept  up  be- 
tween these  societies;  the  leading  members  of 
which  also  held  an  active  correspondence  with 
6uch  individuals  in  England  as  were  friendly  to 
the  cause.  It  was  in  England,  fortunately  for 
her  character^  that  decisive  meOiSures  had,  at 
,  length,  their  origin.  * 

It  is  a  trite  observation,   which,  however, 
strongly  applies  in  the  present  case,  that  great 
•events  often  spring  from  the  most  trifling  causes. 
Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  those        , 
who  have  been  mentioned  as  hostile  to  the  com- 
merce in  human  beings,  there  was  still  something 
wanting  to  give  the  last  impulse  and  the  proper 
direction  to  their  efforts,  and   the  slave  trade 
v^ould,  therefore,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
gone  on  for  many  years,  censured  indeed  by  the 
moralist  and  philanthropist,  but  unexposed   to 
any.  formidable  danger,  had  not  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Cambridge  chosen  a 
short  Latin  question,  as  the  subject  of  the  prize 
dissertations  for,  the    year    1785.      The  vice- 
chaixcellor  was  Dr.  Pegkand,  the  master  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  a  warm  and  enlightened  friend 
of  !civil  and  religious  liberty.   In  1784  he  preach- 
ed.a  sermon  before  the  university,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  introduced  a  strenuous  protest  against 
the  slave  trade,  as  being  a  barbarous  and  inbu- 
oiao.traffic,  a  monstrous  iniquity,  which,  sooner 
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or  later,  would  be  pimished  by  the  heaviest  judg- 
ment of  a  just  and  angry  Ddty.  When^  ki  the 
ensuing  year,  he  beotme  Tice-chancellor,  he 
thou|^t  it  bis  duty  to  bring  the  trade  under  dis- 
ca^ion ;  and,  accordin^y,  availing  bimsdf  of 
hfe  office,  he  gave  out,  as  a  thesis  for  the  s^or 
bachelors  of  arts,  the  question  ^^  Anne  liceat  iur 
vitos  in  servitutem  dare  ?"  or.  Is  it  right  to  mate 
slaves  of  others  against  tiieir  will  ? 

Among  the  smior  bacbelora,  who  that  year 
were  qualified  to  wiite  for  the  prize,  was  Mr. 
Clarkson*  He  had  gained  the  first  priae  in  the 
precedit^  year,  md  was,  thwrf(M>e,  anxious  to 
maintain  his  supremacy  in  the  present  contest 
for  literary  honouf^.  His  natural  feelings  of 
right,  strengthened  by  the  con¥iction  which  Dr. 
Feckard*s  s^mon  had  produced,  led  him  t» 
stand  forth  as  the  determined  enemy  of  the  trade. 
As  yet,  however,  he  had  no  documrats  to  assist 
him,  and  but  a  few  weeks  were  allowed  to  com* 
plete  the  cotnpositibn.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  he  resorted  to  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
firieod,  who  had  been  in  the  tmde,  and  to  several 
officers  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
the  great  source  of  his  informatioQ  was  Anthony 
Benezet's  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  of  which 
he  fortunately  saw  an  advertisement,  and  whidi 
he  hastened  to  the  metropolis,  fcwr  the  purpose  of 
procuring. 

At  the  commencement  of  fait  labours^  literaiy 
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rqpu^tion  wfts  tb^  primary  pbjict  of  Mr.  Clcgrk- 
son,  and  be  anticipated  notbiqg  but  pleai^ure  from 
the  task  pf  naarsbaUic^  bis  arguments,  and  po- 
lishing his  periods.  When,  hpweyer,  be  came  tp 
examine  the  facts,  the  desire  of  literary  fame  n99 
lost  in  a  mpre  noble  and  powerful  feeling,  that  of 
a  ^ish  to  benefit  the  oppressed,  and  l^is  (ask  y^ 
r^nd^ed  painful  by  the  horrible  nature  of  thf 
scen^  pn  which  his  mind  was  forced  to  dwell.  ''  It 
was,"  says  he,  in  his  narrative,  ^*  but  one  gloomy 
subject  from  morning  till  night.  In  the  day  tiine 
I  was  uneasy.  In  the  night  I  had  little  rest.  I 
sometimes  never  closed  my  eye-lids  for  grief." 
Sp  bent  was  he  upon  the  performance  of  whftt 
he  now  considered  as  a  duty,  that  he  never  $l^pt 
but  with  a  candle  in  his  room,  that  he  n^ight 
instantly  commit  to  paper  th^  thoughts  which 
occurred  tp  l^iqn  in  silence  and  solitude.  The 
es^say  was,,  at  length,  finished,  and,  being  j]l0^o^r*- 
ed  wit|i  the  first  prize,  was  publigLy  read  by  its 
author,  in  the  Senate-house,  at  ,Cambrid|gp. 

Fra?n  this  pferiqd  the  slave  trad^  was  the  per- 
petually^recurring  sutgect  of  Mr.  Clarkson';s  me- 
ditalipw*  Through  the  summer  apd  autump  G|f 
.17S5,  it  haunted  him  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
he  frequently  retired  to  w;alk  in  the  woods,  that 
he  might  reflect  upon  it  undisturbed.  Every 
time  that  he  thought  on  it  was  with  added  grief. 
He  felt  l;h^  spipething  ought  to  be  done  in  \>e- 
half  of  the  Afri^^m^,  and  he  ^]ried  those  who  b^d 
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the  power  of  acting,  by  means  of  their  seats  inPar- 
li^enty  or  their  great  riches  and  extensive  connec- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  was  almost  hopeless 
of  accomplishing  any  thing  by  his  own  efforts ; 
and  he  also  feared  that,  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty,  and  unacquainted  with  the  world,  were 
he  to  exert  himself  conspicuously  on  this  occasion, 
he  would  be  considered  as  Quixotic,  perhaps  even 
as  insane.  He  resolved,  however,  at  least  to  trans- 
late his  Latin  dissertation,  enlarge  it  usefully,  and 
try  what  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

While  he  was  in  London  with  this  view,  and 
after  he  had  been  discouraged  by  one  bookseller, 
he  accidentally  met  with  a  Quaker  friend,  who 
enquired  the  reason  why  he  had  not  printed  his 
Essay,  and  informed  him,  that  some  members  of 
his  persuasion  were  anxious  to  find  him  out. 
This  casual  meeting  procured  him  an  introduc- 
tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  James  Phillips  and 
William  Dillwyn,  and,  shortly  after,  to  Richard 
Phillips,  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Mr.  Ramsay. 
He  was  now  pleasingly  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  a  committee  established  in  England, 
and  a  society  in  America,  and  he  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  that  the  great  object  of  his  wishes 
might  be  attained,  and  that  he  might  have  the 
happiness  of  being  instrumental  in  its  attainment 
Thus  encouraged,  he  published  his  Prize  Esa^y. 
which  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  June,  179^, 
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one  year  after  it  had  been  read  at,  Cambridge 
in  its  original  form. 

The  Essay  he  now  distributed  in  every  quar- 
ter where  there  was  a  probability  that  it  would 
produce  a  beneficial  effect ;  and  his  success  far 
outran  bis  eJcpectatioos.    The  pious  and  benevo* 
lent  Bennet  Langton,  Lord  and  Lady  Scarsdale, 
Dr/ Baker,  Sir  Charles,  and   Lady  Middleton, 
Sir  Herbert  Maclcworth,  Lord  Newhaven,  Lord 
Balgoiiie,  Lord  Hawke,  Bishop  PorteoMSi  and 
many  others^  took  a.warm  interest  in  t^  subject, 
and  promised  that  their  utmost  ex^rtion^  should 
not  be  wanting.     Animated  by  thjs .  i)appy  be- 
*^nning  of  bis  labours;  Mr.  Clarkson,  iff,  a  moment 
6f  noble  enthusiasm,  gave  to  his  friencls  a  solemn 
pledge  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  cause, 
to  the  complete  abandonment  of  every  other  pur- 
suit    He  had;  at  this  time,  flattering  prospects 
of  rising  in  the  church,  the  relinquishing  of  which 
would^  he  knew;  give  dissatisfaction  to  his  family^ 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken  would  be  one  of  incessant  toil,  and 
of  doubtful  issue;  yejt,  on  a  cairn  consideration 
of  the  whole,  he  resolved,  at  whatever  risk  or 
sacrifice,  to  abide  by  the  pledge  which  be  had 
given. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Clarkson  occupied  only  in  the 
distribution  of  his  Essay.  He  had  also  to  mftke 
the  necessary  enquiries  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  slave  traffic  was  condu(Ctedv    In  .this 
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he  was  offered  etery  aiftHBtanoe  which  Sir  CbaFlet 
Middleton,  as  comptroller  of  the  navy^  cdidd 
]gve  16  biiD.  From  vessels  which  traded  to 
Africa  h^  procured  spedmens  of  the  prodooe  and 
mianufactures  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prorie 
that  a  more  gainful  and  honourable  comBieree 
fhight  be  cerried  <m  with  it  thaa  that  of  bumali 
bein^.  He  li4^wide  visited  skve  shipsi  add  oh- 
Mtied  acceiis  to  the  records  ^f  the  CuStraauhouads 
of  LoAdot)  atid  lAiFetpody  and  to  sudk  individuals 
■iai-  w^  taptMt  of  giving  informatioa  afr  to  the 
MUtbfUk^  West  Indies  ftnd  of  the  Afriean  cm- 
i^etiiL  'Two  important  faiets  he  dius  ascertained ; 
tiiUii^\if,  tiMt  at  l^iist  6ni^fth^  and  fMrobably  one- 
^hfalf,  tf  the  feeaAinr  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
perishefd  id  that  uAhtelchy  ^Miployment,  and  tha^ 
iti  the^  ^blonies^  a  mild  and  prudent  treatment  4if 
tfafe  Aives  would  so  incl-^ase  their  numbers,  4s  lo 
ft^kM  th^  rfeees^ty  of  fui^befr  fmportaUonSi 

li  had,  itbth  t<be  beghniing,  been  a  main  «b-T 
ject  with  Mr.  Glarkson  to  interest  'm  the  cause 
those  ^ho  had  the  power  of  directing  tcf  it  the 
iattention  of  the  legislature.  That  object  he  n^ 
attdirifed.  Sir  Richard  HiN^  Mr.  Powis^  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Hawhlhs  Browne^  and  oAer 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  declared 
tlteiMsfelves  hostile  te  die  trad^.  But  first  lUnong 
th«  fi^  #te  M#.  Wilberfef^fe,  wht>^  having  dare- 
fully  e^lnrined  tb^  ^tidefioey  hedged  himself  to 
bdng  forward  the  question  in  Parlianieat^  if  no 
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person  more  proper  could  be  found.  His  suhse^ 
quent  unwearied  zeal  and  labours  fully  proved 
that  no  one  could  be  more  worthy  of  this  hoinoMr^ 
iible  tadc. 

The  business  being  thus  far  advaneed,  it  was 
resohed  to  form  a  more  extMsive  ^oonnittee^ 
cond^ng  of  twelve  persons^  at  the  head  oi  ^rbom 
was  Mr.  Granville  ^Iwrp.  It  met,  for  the  first 
time^  on  the  82d  of  May,  1787*  The  title  wliieh 
it  should  assume  became  ntcesaarily  a  suk^ect  of 
discustuon.  After  mature  d^libera'tioa,  it  was 
diou^t,  fyt  more  than  one  reasoQ)  imprudmt 
to  aim  at  aceomplisbtng  too  much*  There  were 
two  evils,  whida  it  was  desirabie  to  removt, 
namely,  slavery  and  the  traffic  in  skves ;  but,  as  it 
was  improbable  that  more  than  one  of  these  could 
be  attacked  mth  success,  it  behoved  Ae  com- 
mittee to  make  a  prudent  chdce  with  respect  to 
tiieir  object  It  was  finally  determmed  diat  the 
committee  should  not  meddle  with  the  state  of 
slavery,  as  it  then  existed^  but  that  it  should  con- 
fine its  eflforts  to  bringing  about  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  that  it  should  be  named  ac- 
cordingly. This  decisioii  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
proof  of  wisdom. 

The  next  step  was  to  collect  information  to 
as  great  aq  extent  as  was  possible,  from  tiie  pwts 
which  might  be  termed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
tmde.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Clarkion  visited 
Bristol  and  Liverpool,  and^  in  spite  of  fiumero«s 
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obstacles,  and  no  small  personal  danger,  he  as* 
certakied  a  variety  of  important  facts,  and  drew 
together  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  he  bad 
scarcely  hoped  to  find.     All  that  he  bad  heard 
or  read,  relative  to  the  base  and  cruel  mode  of 
Icidnapinng  the  slaves,  and  the  sufferings  which 
.they  had  to  endure  on  their  passage  to  the  West 
.Indies,  was  incontrovertibly  established,  by  the 
testimony  of  a.crowd  of  witnesses.    He  purchased 
.the  hand-cuffs  and  the  leg-bolts  for  linking  the 
slaves  two  by  two,  the  thumb-screws  for  torturiiig 
.them,  and  the  iufttrument  for  wrenching  open  the 
mouths  of  those  who. refused  to  eat;   and  he 
.measured  the  -  dimensions  of  the  slave  vessels, 
.:and   discovered   that,   in.  hmny  instanced,   the 
wretched  victims  were  stowed  into  sc>>  narf ow  a 
-space^  that  they  must  sit  down  during  the  whole 
.  of  the  voyage,  and  thai;  each  of  them  must  con* 
tract  bis  limbs  within  the  scanty  limits  of  l^inae 
'  i  square  feet     He  procured  proof,  too,  that  the 
-misery  of  the  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the 
Africans;  for,  that  the  seamen, employed  in  the 
navigifttion  wei^e  entrapped  into  the  service  by 
the  most  infamous  arts ;  that  they  were  defraud- 
ed, ill-treated,  and  even  murdered,  with  impunity; 
jand  Ihat  the  mortMity « among  them  wi^s  so  enor- 
XQ9^s.  as  almost  ^to.  $tag^r  rbelief.    At  the  same 
stinie^  lt^  he  badJ;)Qforje  done^  he  dll^ntly  spug^t 
.  for  speqimons  X)f  ij^frican  .produc4)^  to  shpw  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  with  Afj^HB,  an  innocent 
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and  ben^cial  intercourse.  In  ihb  search  he  was 
exceedin^y  successful,  having  gathered  samples 
of  many  articles,  which  were  both  useful  and 
beautiful.  Before  his  return  to  the  metropolis^ 
he  travelled  to  Bath,  Bridgewater,  Monmouth, 
Chester,  Worcester,  and  other  places  of  note, 
decured  several  friends  to  the  cause,  and  among  » 
them  the  editors  of  some  provincial  papers ;  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  petitions  to  the  legBlature; 
and  laid  the  foundatbn  of  committees  to  co* 
operate  with  that  which  was  established  in  Lon-* 
don.  Through(»it  this  journey  his  toil  was 
incessant,  and  the.  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  encounter  would  have  discouraged,  a  mind  less 
strong  and  enthusiastic  than  his  own.  Such 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
tiie  facts  which  he  wished  to  know,  that,  in  many 
cases,  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  could  be  extracted 
without  much  perseverance  and  persuasion. 

The  committee,  meanwhile,  had  not  been 
idle.  It  had  increased  its  number,  opened  a  cor«- 
respohdence  with  the  American  societies,  dii^ 
tribiited  several  thousands  of  circular  letters  and 
tracts,  and  received  offers  of  assistance  from  a 
,  host  of  respectable  and  distinguished  individuals, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  in  France. 
.£very  day  brought  fresh  information  and  fresh 
aUies;  and,  thoi^  most  of  the .  meimbers  were 
engaged  in  commercial  or  other  pursuits^  they 
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were  uniformly  at  their  posts  at  the  periods 
which  were  appmnted  for  lliehr  meeting. 

By  the  commencement  of  I7869  these  exer* 
tioDs  had  produced  so  much  effect,  that  the  pubtic 
voice  was  loudly  raised  against  the  continuance 
of  the  trade.  Thirty-five  petitions  were  on  the 
taUe  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  middle  of 
E^cuary,  and  many  more  were  expected  to 
fcdlow  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  con^ 
sidering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which 
were  at  stake,  the  government  deemed  it  proper 
to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  subject.  By  an 
order  of  council,  of  the  1 1  th  of  February,  the 
Idng  directed  timt  a  committee  of  privy  council 
should  sit  as  a  board  of  trade,  ^*  to  take  into  tteir 
eonskleration  the  present  state  of  the  African 
trade,  particularly  as  far  as  related  to  the  prao- 
tioe  and '  manner  of  purchasing  or  obtainiog 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  importa- 
ttioB  and  sale  thereof,  either  in  the  British  colo- 
4iie8  and  settlements,  or  in  the  foreign  colonies 
^and  setdemmts  in  America  or  the  West  Indies ; 
and  also  as  fiur  as  related  to  the  efforts  and  con- 
sequences of  ike  trade  both  in  Africa  and  in  the 
said  colonies  aiid  setdements,  and  to  the  generel 
commeree  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  tiiey  shorid 
report  to  him  in  council  the  resolt  of  their  efi- 
quiries,  wttii  such  observations  as  they  might  ha^e 
'.  to  offier  tliereiipon.'' 
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Wi)M  tins  tneasure  was  adopted^  Mr.  WiU 
berforce  was  too  ill  to  exert  himsdf,  but  he  lost 
no  time  in  writing  to  Mn  Clarkson,  to  inform 
faim  of  it^  and  to  hasten  him  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  (at  taking  such  steps  as  might  be  neccs* 
Miry.  The  first  thing  done  by  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  the  obtaining  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pkt^ 
tbe  way  for  which  had  been  opened  by  Mn 
Wilbeifforce.  He  laid  before  that  eminent  states^ 
man  aH  the  booksy  documents^  and  African  pto^ 
iiiictians  which  he  had  procured.  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
Irtmned  Ihem  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience, 
made  numeroas  enquiries^  repressed  freely  bis 
doubts,  and  sdrutinized  the  evidence  minutely. 
Tim  result  was  that  '^  I  went  away/'  says  Mr. 
dfirkson^  ^^  under  a  certain  conviction  that  I  bad 
toil  him  much  impressed  in  our  favour."  He 
iiad  indeed  left  him  so  impressed,  and  the  iiH'- 
pressioD  was  speedily  strei^hened  and  confirmr 
^Ay  beyond  4he  power  of  being  effaced*  A  report 
having  gone  forth,  that  the  council  would  examine 
witnesses  only  on  the  side  of  the  trade,  Mr* 
CUirkaon  again  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  re- 
ceived an  assurance,  ^at  every  person  whom 
the  Gomnuttee  should  think  proper  to  send  would 
certainly  be  heard*  Mr.,  now  Lord,  Grenville  was 
ibe  next  person  with  whom  Mr.  Clarkson  had  a 
oonfer^oe^  and^  as  he  was  not  shackled  by  of- 
iidal  considerations,  he  unhesitatingly  declared 
himsdlf  an  enemy  to  the  trade. 
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The  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  trade  were 
those  which  were  first  examined  by  the  couhciK 
Among  them,  to  the  great  surprise  and  sorrow  of 
Mr.  Clarkson^  was  a  Mr.  Norris,  who,  at  Liver- 
pool, had  given  to  him  extensive  information, 
and  appeared  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
traffic ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  now  basely  dis^ 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  bis  conscience,  and  came 
.  forward  in  behalf  of  that  very  practice  which  he 
had  lately  loaded  with  execrations.  One  uni*- 
form  story  was,  of  coarse,  told  by  these  gentle- 
men. According  to  their  statement,  the  trade, 
far  from  \femg  a  nuisance  and  an  iniquity,  was 
•an  admirable  proceeding,  a  real  benefit  to  hu- 
manity. They  denied  stoudy  that  kidni^ing 
ever  took  place,  or  that  wars  were  ever  waged, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves;  they 
described  the  African  princes  as  being  a  set  of 
barbarians,  who  looked  upon  thdlr  subjects  as  no 
better  than  beasts,  put  them  to  death  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  of  superstition  or  pas- 
sion, and  even  for  mere  amusement  or  orasr 
-ment,  made  piles  of  their  heads'  at  the  paiace- 
gat^s,  like  the  -  piles  of  shot  in  an  arsenal ;  they 
asserted  that  those  sold  for  slaves  were  generally 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  sentenced  to  die  for 
▼arious  crimes;  and  they  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  slave  trade  was  a  blessed  means  of  saving 
these  victims,  who  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed ; 
it  being  the  custom  in  Africa  to  destroy  all  cap* 
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tives  and  criminals^  provided  they  were  not 
snatched  from  this  untimely  fate^  by  the  be^ 
nevolent  hands  of  the  traffickers  in  human 
flesh. 

These  hardy  assertions  produced,  as  was  ex* 
pectedy  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  a  part  of  the 
council^  and  of  the  public.  It  began  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
at  best  credulous  men,  who  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  false  reports,  and  whose 
exertions,  if  not  discouraged,  were  likely  to  be 
productive  of  incalculable  mischief.  The  friends 
of  the  trade  held  their  heads  high,  and  loudly 
boasted^  "  that  they  would  soon  do  away  all  the 
idle  tales  which  had  been  invented  against  them," 
and  prove  their  opponents  to  be  grossly  ignorant, 
or  gross  calumniators.  At  the  same  time,  that 
nothing  might  be  left  undone  in  support  of  their 
cause,  they  procured  to  be  written  by  one  Harris, 
formerly  a  clergyman  and  a  Jesuit,  but  then  a 
clerk  in  a  slave  house,  a  book  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  licitness  of  the 
Slave  Trade,"  in  which  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  prove  that  the  traffic  was  consistent  with  re- 
vealed religion.  This  book,  despicable  as  it  was, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  mislead  many  persons 
of  weak  minds,  who  were  led  by  its  sophistry  to 
believe,  that  to  oppose  the  trade  was  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  writings.  Never  was 
there  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
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sayingy  that  the  devil  caa  quote  Scripture  to  fbr^ 
murd  his  designs. 

These  arts,  however,  as  is  generally  the  ca^ 
were  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  those  by 
whom  they  were  employed.  It  was  soon  known, 
that  all  the  persons  hitherto  examined  wer«  iiit- 
terested,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  N<^ris 
was  in  direct  .opposition  to  his  own  previous 
testimony.  By  a  strict  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  trade,  it  was  also  proved^ 
that  the  major  part  of  what  bad  been  asser&ed 
bad  no  foundation  in  truth ,;  that  slaves  w^re,  in 
reality,  ofteii  kidnapped ;  that  prisoner;^  were  npt 
universally  put  to  death ;  that  the  cruel  ties,  and 
superstitions,  which  had  been  represented  to  faie 
gieneral  in  Africa,  were  confined  to  one  or  ]twp 
insignificant  countries;  and  that  tbp  heautifji^ 
humanity  of  the  traders  did  not  induiK^e  them  t9 
save  from  execution  any  of  the  victims  who  me^ 
unsuitable  for  their  purpose.  On  tb^  iside.of  the 
abolition,  Mr.  F.alconbridge^  and  some  others 
acquainted  with  the  country,*  were  now  brought 
forward.  At  this  critical  time,  too,  Dr.  Spaai^ 
man  and  Mr.  Wadstrom,  who  had  been  cgqo*- 
missioned  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  make  dis*- 
coveries  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  arrived  froQi 
Africa.  Dr.  Spa^map  was  heard  by  the  cou^cili 
and  his  deposition  established  the.  facts,  that  wpHrf 
were  entered  into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  oRn^iog 
f laves,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  traders,  iwbo 
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Minetimes  intoxicated  the  native  pdiices>  to  x^ 
duce  them  to  consent ;  that  the  confidence  he^ 
[  tween  man  and  man  was  destroyed  by  the  rewairds 
which  were  held  out  to  individuals  to  prompt 
them  to  kidnap  each  other ;  and  that  the  Afri<- 
cans  would  become  a  happy  and  iloarishiiig 
people,  were  they  not  prevented  i^y  the  existence 
of  the  degrading  and  destructive  traffic  which 
was  now  under  consideration.  The  scale  was 
thus  again  turned  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the 
abolition. 

Petitions  were  now  pouring  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  all  classes  of  persons ;  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  three  being  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  session;  and  it  became  the 
gmeral  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  enquiry 
carried  on  by  the  privy  council,  something  ou^t 
to  be  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  still  in  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
paiiiamentary  dudes.  Mr.  Sharp,  therefore,  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  The 
odnister  assured  him  that  he  was  fnendly  to  the 
abolition,  but  that,  as  the  matter,  from  its  im* 
portance,  required  to  be  examined  minutely,  and 
as  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of 
such  an  examination,  he  would  consider  whether 
the  forms  of  the  house  would  admit  of  any  mea* 
sure  that  would  be  obligatory  upon  them  to  teke 
up  the  question  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing 
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session*  He  speedily  found  a  precedent,  and  he 
then  gave  notice  to  the  committee  that,  in  a 
few  days,  he  would  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  Deputations  were  in  consequence  sent^ 
by  the  committee,  to  various  members,  to  re- 
quest their  support,  and  among  them  to  Mr. 
Fox,  who  readily  promised  to  lend  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  the  zealous  aid  of  his  powerful  ta- 
lents and  eloquence. 

The  advocates  of  the  planters  and  traders  were 
not  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion.  They 
expected  that  the  question  would  ere  long  be 
brought  forward  in  the  Commons  House,  and 
they  had  prepared  accordingly.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  had  already 
moved  for  such  papers  relative  to  ships  employ- 
ed, goods  exported,  produce  imported,  and  duties 
upon  the  same,  as  would  shew  the  vast  value  of 
the  trade  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
abolish. 

At  length,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
made  his  promised  motion.  It  was  "  that  this 
House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  slave  trade  complained  of  in 
the  said  petitions,  and  what  may  be  fit  to  be 
done  thereon."  The  motion  was  cautiously 
worded,  and,  in  proposing  it,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
with  equal  caution.  He  studiously  refrained 
from  even  hinting  any  opinion  of  his  ownv'aqd 
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dwelt  solely  on  the  importance  of  the  subject^ 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  cool  and  pa^ 
tient  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations.  The  season  was,  he  said,  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  them  to  enter  on  such  an  extensive 
enquiry,  and,  it  was,  besides,  desirable  to  wait 
awhile,  till  they  could  obtain  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  of  privy  council. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  House,  on  this 
day,  was  decidedly  hoi^tile  to  the  trade,  which 
was  spoken  of  with  more  or  less  of  severity  by 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Martin,  Sir  William 
Dolben,  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  Grigby,  Mr.  Bas- 
tard,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Pelham  and  others. 
Biame  was  attributed  to  the  minister,  by  Mr. 
Fox,  for  not  having  declared  what  were  his  own 
sentiments,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Burke  protested 
against  the  House  being  influenced,  or  its  pro* 
ceedings  retarded,  by  any  undue  deference  to  the 
committee  of  privy  council.  It  was,  Mr.  Fox 
said^  their  duty  to  advise  the  king,  and  not  to  ask 
his  advice;  and  to  this  it  was  added,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
wished  to  preserve  their  functions,  their  under- 
standings^ their  honour,  and  their  dignity,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  beware  of  committees  of  privy 
council.  The  Conunons  ought  not  virtually  to 
abdicate  their  high  trust,  and  thus  compel  the 
people  to  believe  that  the  privy  council  was  more 
ready  than  they  were  to  attend  to  petitions.    At 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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the  same  time,  it  was  owned,  by  the  speakers, 
that  the  ministers  were  perfectly  justifiable,  in 
having  advised  the  formation  of  a  committee. 

Lord  Penrhyn  and  Mr.  Gascoyne  were  the 
only  two  members  who  opened  their  lips,  on  the 
side  of  the  traffic.  His  lordship  considered  the 
African  planters  and  merchants  as  having  been 
grossly  calumniated,  and  he  affirmed  that  they 
were  anxious  for  an  immediate  enquiry.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  if  the  charges  were  true, 
the  trade  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  that,  at  all 
w&kts,  some  regulations  might  not  be  improper. 
Mr.  Gascoyne  joined  him  in  the  cry  about 
calumny ;  described  a  total  abolition  of  the  trade 
as  unnecessary,  visionary,  and  impracticable;  and 
hoped  that  the  house  would  not  forget  the  trad^ 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country.  But 
even  he  professed  not  to  be  averse  from  seeing  an 
attempt  made  to  modify  or  alter  whatever  might 
be  proved  to  be  objectionable. 

The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  thus  the  House  of 
G)mmons  stood  pledged  to  a  solemn  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  Such,  indeed,  was  the  en- 
thusiasm  at  the  moment,  that  a  vote  of  immediate 
abolition  might  possibly  have  been  carried.  There 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  has  justly  observed, 
but  little  reason  to  regret,  that  such  an  important 
measure  was  not  adopted  with  a  degree  of  haste, 
and  seeming  want  of  reflection^  which  might  have 
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tbit>wn  doubtft  upon  its  justice,  and,  perhaps^ 
been  ultimately  injurious  to  the  stability  <tf  thc^ 
triumph.  , 

It  has  been  seeti  that  even  the  meoibers  of 
Liverpoci  did  not  deny  the  propriety  of  adopting 
some  regulations.     We  shall  soon  see,  how  little 
titey  were,  in  reality,  dbposed  to  admit  of  any 
change.    In  the  course  of  the  debate,  or  rather 
conversation,  which  has  just  been  narrated,  Sir 
William  Dolben  strongly  dwelt  upcm  the  miseries 
which  the  Africans  endured  in  their  passage  to 
die  West  Indies,  or,  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
in  the  Middle  Passage-    As,  during  this  session, 
nothing  could  be  done  on  the  great  question,  he 
now,  as  a  temporary  measure,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  alleviate^  in  a  small  degree^ 
those  miseries,  by  securing  to  the  captives  pro- 
per and  sufficient  food,  and  allowing  them  a 
somewhat  larger  space  than  that  into  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  crowded.    What  he  asked  for 
them  was,  in  fietct,  scarcely  more  than  permission 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  motion  to  their 
Kmbs. 

The  plan  of  the  honourable  mover  was  highly 
approved  of  by  several  of  the  members,  but  Lord 
Frederic  Campbell  widied  to  postpone  the  dis^ 
cussion,  on  the  ground  theit  these  was  too  general 
a  warmth  of  feding  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
reason,  and  Mr.  Gaseoyne,  though  he  bad  pro- 
mised  not  to  be  hostile,  gave,  in  a  few  words. 
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ominous  note  of  that  opposition  which  he  and  his 
colleague  subsequently,  made  to  the  proceeding. 

The  Liverpool  merchants  immediately  took; 
the  alarm,  and  determined;  not  only  to  oppose 
the  bill  in  all  its  stages^  but  also  the  principle  of 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  determined  to  contend 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  stifling  and  pressing  to  death  the  slaves 
whom  they  were  transporting.  They  petitioned  the 
House,  and  were  allowed  to  employ  counsel  and 
bring  forward  evidence,  in  support  of  their  claim. 
The  witnesses  maintained  that  no  change  was  ne- 
cessary, seeing  that  every  thing  that  was  possible 
was  done  foi^  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  slaves, 
who  had  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty 
of  provisions,  who  amused  themselves  with  danc- 
ing on  the  deck,  and  were  scarcely  diminished  in 
their  numbers  by  disease,  during  the  whole  of 
the  voyage.  The  ships  were,  they  aflirmed,  ex- 
pressly built  for  the  purpose,  with  conveniences 
superior  to  those  of  other  vessels.  To  sum  up 
all,  they  said,  that  the  middle  passage  *^  was  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  a  negro's  life."  As  a 
make- weight,  however,  to  this  story,,  they  added, 
that  the  trade  would  be  utterly  ruined,  if  the 
merchants  were  compelled  to  take  less  than  two 
fulksized  or  three  smaller  Africans  to  a  ton. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  Mr.  Pitt  had  pre- 
viously caused  a  strict  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  dimensions  of  the  slave  ships,  and  the  mode 
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of  their  construction.    From  the  ivitnesses  them- 
selves, too,  when  they  came  to  be  cross<-exam(ined, 
the  truth  was,  though  with  difficulty,  extracted. 
It  was  found  that  no  slave  had  more  than  five 
feet  six  inches  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth 
to  lie  on ;  that,  between  the  floor  and  the  ceilii^ 
another  tier  of  slaves  was  stowed  upon  a  sort  of 
shelves ;  that  the  whole  space  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  was  never  more  than  five  feet  eight 
inches,  sometimes  only  four  feet ;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  vessels  were  not  built  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  men  were  chained,  two  and  two, 
by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  also  by  ring-bolts, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  deck ;  that  each  per- 
son had  daily  but  a  pint  of  water,  and  two  meals 
of  yams  or  horse-beans ;  that  the  dancing,  which 
had  been  so  poetically  described,  consisted  of 
jumping  in  their  irons  for  exercise,  and  that  they 
were  whipped  when  they  refused  to  do  it ;  that 
they  were  usually  below  deck  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  in  rainy  wea- 
ther could  not  come  up  for  two  or  thi'ee  days 
together ;  that  in  this  state  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  breathe,  and  some  died  of  suffocation ; 
that  the  mortality,  on  an  average,  was  ten  in  the 
hundred,  from  the  period  of  taking  the  slaves  on 
board  to  that  of  landing  them  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  mortality  among  the  crews, 
though  not  equal  to  that  among  the  negroes^  was 
so  enormous  as  to  prove  that  tbe  trad^  ii 
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of  beia^  as  had  been  pleaded,  a  nursery  of  sea* 
oacii^  waS|  in  reality  a  ^ve.  It  was  proved^  on 
the  i^luctant  testimony  of  Mr.  Dabell,  that,  in 
0ne  voyage,  he  had  lost  more  than  a  third  of  his 
men,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  his  slaves.  It 
was  also  iocontrovertibly  proved,  that  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  unless 
tfai»e  blacks  were  allowed  to  a  ton,  was  a  daring 
falsehood ;  as  a  majority  of  the  vessels,  crowded 
as  they  w^e,  carried  a  number  one*tenth  less 
than  that  which  it  was  now  affirmed  must  be 
granted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  traffic  from  be- 
coming a  ruinous  on^  to  those  who  were  e^ff^ff^ 
in  it. 

When  the  blanl^9  in  the  \A\\  were  filling  up? 
on  the  SOth  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  th^t  the 
act  should  have  a  retrospective  operation,  i/o 
i^mmeace^  from  the  tenth.  This  was  violently 
exposed  by  the  members  for  Liverpool,  and  by 
Mn  Briekdale,  but  was  parried.  Sir  William 
Dd^ben  then  proposed  to  apportion  five  men  to 
every  three  tons,  in  ships  under  a  hMudred  and 
^y  tons  burthen,  and  three  men  to  two  tons  in 
ships  of  a  larger  size.  This  also  ivas  oppQ««ij> 
and  gave  occasion  to  a  warm  and  eloqu^t  de- 
hate,  in  which  the  honourable  mover  wa^  i^ 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Lord  \^to*», 
,Mr«  Beaufoy,  Mn  Martin  and  MFf^it^^^ 
btt^  «(  whom  i^omaented  severely  m  A©  «?»- 
daiee,  pad  gave  a  dediuye  c^inipq  f^ffm^  ^ 
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trade.  The  motion  was  carried  by  .9ixty-six 
against  five,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  up 
td  the  Lords. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  had  been  dis* 
graced  and  defeated  in  the  Commonsi  but  they 
were  neither  abashed  nor  disheartened.  They 
pursued  the  bill  to  the  Lordsi  with  more  in- 
veteracy than  ever,  and  they  found  there  a  friend 
with  congenial  feelings.  Their  counsel  and  their 
witnesses  were  again  heard,  but  as  Lord  chao^ 
cellor  Thurlow,  who  was  then  indisposed,  had 
made  known  bis  wish  to  be  present  at  the  debate, 
the  committee  was  postponed. 

It  was  hoped,  by  some  persons,  that  his  l<Nrd- 
ahip  would  lend  his  aid  to  the  biU«  But  they 
eertainly  did  liot  know  him.  A  tyrant  himself, 
ins  sympathies  were  not  likely  to  be  roused  in 
behalf  of  slaves.  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled 
to  say  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business, 
he  acted  with  the  hard-heartedness  of  a  negro- 
driver,  and  the  chicanery  of  a  pettifc^gii^  attor- 
ncsy.  His  first  effort  in  the  House,  after  his 
recovery,  was  to  attack  the  bill  in  a  violent  phi- 
lippic, the  humanity  and  logic  of  which  were 
wiMTthy  of  each  other.  The  bill  was,  he  said, 
fidl  of  nonsense  and  inconsistency  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  at  any  rate,  ou^t  not  to  have  beai 
broi^t  forward  this  sessbn,  as  the  introducing 
of  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  faith  of  the 
ctiier  HoBse.     It  was,  he  maintained,  bighfy 
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unjust,  after  tlie  question  had  been  postponed 
till   next  year,  that  ^^  this  sudden  fit  of  phi- 
lanthropy, which  was  but  a  few  days  old^  should 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  public  mind,  and  to 
become  the  occasion  of  bringing  men  to  die 
metropolis  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  horror  in 
their  countenances,  to  deprecate  the  'ruin  of  their 
property,  which  they  had  embarked  on  the  faiith 
tif  Parliament."  With'  respect  to  the  trade  itself, 
ihe  ground  on  which  he  rested  his  defence  of  it 
was,  that  the  French  had  lately  oSered  large 
^ptemiums  to  encoumge  it,  and  that,  as  they  were 
a  politic  people,  -there  was  reason  to  presume 
-ibat,  in  abandoning  it,-we  were  doing  politically 
wrong.:    He  was  seconded  by  the  =  Duke  of 
Chandos  and  the  E^rl  of  Sandwich,  the  former 
of  whom  largely  dealt  forth  predictions  of  insur- 
rections and  massacres  in  the  colonies,  while  the 
latter  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  probable  ruin 
of  our  marine,  and  the  consequent  ascendency  of 
•  France,' from  ^theioss  of  a  traffic  wfaich^  in  spite 
of  the  evideace,  he  persisted  in  considering  as  a 
healthy  nursery  of  seamen. 

Futile  as  were  such  arguments,'  or  rather  as- 
sertions, .  the  hostttity  of  Lord  Thurtow  was  a 
ibrmidable  obstacle  to  the  bill.  Tbercommittee 
sat  no  less  than  fivie  times,,  byiwhicbf^ghfc  days 
:  w^e  .consumed,  ein  order  tD  iproHfabCtitfaedis- 
i  cussion,  till  the  dose  of  the'  sessioh  would*  render 
a  decision  impossible,  e^ery  art  was  employed. 
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New  petitions  were  presented ;  leave  was  asked 
for  counsel  again  to  be  heard ;  letters  were  read 
from  Jamaica,  stating  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  the  slaves ;  and  additional  embarrassing  clauses 
were  proposed,  some  of  which  were  with  difficulty 
negatived,  while  others  were  adopted.  The  bill, 
however,  was  at  length  passed  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  to  eleven  votes. 

Though  the  bill  had  passed,  the  struggle  was 
not  yet  at  an  end.    On  its  being  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  it  was 
found  to  have  been  made  a  money  bill,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  giving  bounties ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  thrown  out,  and  another  immediately 
introduced.     Under  pretence  that  this  second 
bill  was  a  new  one^  an  attempt  ^I'as  made  to  de- 
lay its  progress,  by  obtaining  the  hearing  of 
•counsel ;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  and  the 
bill  was  rapidly  forwarded  through  its  regular 
'stages.     It  was  returned  to  the  upper  house,  was 
agiiin  opposed  there,  and  so  many'  objections 
were  started  to  some  of  the  clauses,  that  its 
friends  resolved  to  re-mould  it,  and  hasten  it  a 
third  time  through  the  Commons.     This  latter 
atep  was  accordingly  taken,  and  the  bill,  thus 
amended,  was  once  more  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  which  it  was  received  on  the  tenth 
of  July.   It  was  opposed,  and  petitioned  against, 
as  before.    Among  the  petitions,  as  if  its  ene- 
mies were  anxious  to  be  ridiculous  as  well  as 
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hateful,  was  one  from  Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrew^, 
well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  fashionable  prologues.     He  complained  that, 
if  the  bill  became  a  law,  it  would  injure  the  sale 
of  bis  gunpowder,  and  be  pleaded  that  he  had 
rendered  great  services  to  the  government  during 
the  last  war,  by  his  provision  of  that  article.     In 
aid  of  the  petitions.  Lord  Thurlow  now  made  a 
last  effort.    Knowing  that  on  the  morrow  the 
session    would    terminate,    he    moved    certain 
amendments,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  bill  should  go 
back  to  the  Commons,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
lost,  as  there  would  be  no  time  for  its  re-con»dera- 
tion*  Aware  of  the  lord*cbancellor's  design,  Earl 
Stanhope  urgently  called  upon  the  peers  to  come 
to  an  immediate  decision,  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  point  to  issue,  be  moved  on  the  first  amend- 
ment a  negative,  which  was  fortunately  carried. 
The  rest  of  the  amendments  were  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  bill  was  passed.     It  re- 
ceived  the  royal  sanction  on  the  following  day, 
on  which  day  the  session  was  terminated.     Earl 
Stanhope,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis 
Townshend,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Bishq) 
of  London  were  among  the  warnaest  friends  of 
the  bill  during  this  arduous  contest. 
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Chapter  ii. 

Exerticm  of  both  parties  to  prepare  for  the  contest. — 
The  committee  of  privy  council  completes  its  enquiry 
into  the  trade. — Twelve  propositions  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Wilbefforce. — Evidence 
examined  before  the  House. — The  question  postponed 
till  the  next  year. — Second  postponement  of  aV.— 
Motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  refected  by  a 
considerable  majority. ^-*The  motion  brought  forward 
agaigu— Gradual  abolition  voted. — Motions  for 
abolishing  the  foreign  slave  trade  negatived.'^ 
Various  proceedings  on  the  subject  from  1794  to 
1805. — Foreign  slave  trade  aboUshed. — The  aboli- 
tion is,  in  the  year  1807}  at  length  carried  in  both 
houses,  and  the  bill  receives  the  royal  sanction. 


Both  parties  now  began  to  exert  themselves, 
with  more  than  common  activityi  in  preparing 
for  the  approaching  struggle.  The  friends  of 
the  trade  wrote  and  published  in  its  behalfi  spread 
the  most  sinister  reports^  dwelt  pathetically  oi: 
indignantly  on  the  injury  done  to  their  charac- 
ters^  and  the  probable  ruin  which  awaited  them, 
collected  together  every  witness  whom  they  could 
influence  in  their  favour,  and  especially  endea- 
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voured  to  draw  over  to  their  side  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic  was  unremitting  in  its  efforts.  It  kept  up 
an  extensive  coirespondence  with  all  parts  of 
England,  and  also  with  France  and  America; 
and  it  even  strove  to  excite  for  the  Africans  the 
pity  of  foreign  sovereigns.  From  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  highly  gifted  Gustavus  the  Third, 
it  received  assurances  of  his  friendly  wishes.  It 
had  already  circulated  no  less  than  ^20,^26  re- 
ports, acqooats  qi  debates  in  p^rliam^t,  and 
other:  small  papers,  and  51,432  p^unphlets  and 
books ;  and  it,  henceforth,  continued,  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  the  circulation  of  these  works,  and 
added  to  the  list  many  new  productions,  among 
which .  was  an  Essay,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  slave. trade,  and  a  series  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  questions  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade,  which  series  was  intended  to  be 
sent  in  franks  to  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 

Wdl  knowing  that  there  was  an  almost  ipsU- 
perdWe  difficulty  in  procpring  evidence,  where 
interiest ;  and  fear  opposed  the  giving  of  it,  the 
planter's  and  traders  loudly  called  upon  their  ad- 
Verl^aries  for  proof.  Some  witnesses  the  com- 
mittee'had  obtained,  but'notin  number  equal  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and  it 
was  convinced  that  the  public  would  expect  it 
not  to  shrink  from  accepting  the  challenge  which 
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had  been  thrown  cot  to  it  with  such  seeming 
boldness.  In  this  emergency  it  was  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  send  out  per- 
sons to  Africa  and  to  the  West  Indies^  to  gather 
the  necessary  information.  This  plan  was,  how- 
ever,  rejected,  for  several  reasons^  both  moral 
and  prudential.  .  It  was  then  resolved,  that  Mr* 
Clarkson  should  be  requested  to  travel  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  search  of  living 
testimony.  With  this  request  he  readily  com- 
{died.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  be  tn^velled 
^xteen  hundred  miles,  and  conversed  with  forty« 
seven  persons,. who  were  capable  of  ^ving  satis-* 
fectory  evidence,  of  whom,  however,  he  coqld 
{Prevail  on  no  more  than  nine  to  come  forward 
and  be  examined.  The  rest,  though  they  wished 
well  to  the  cause,  had  not  the  courage  to. support 
it  in  an  open  and  manly  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  witnesses,  the  committee  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berf()!rce  iiad  discovered  three  or  four  ^others ;  so 
that  there  was  now  no  lack  of  that  oral  testimony 
which  their  enemies  demanded. 

At  length  the  committee  of  privy  council  re- 
sumed its  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Its  labours 
were,  however,  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  majesty ;  so  that,  at  a  late  period, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  of  their  witnesses  had 
been  brought  forward  by  those  who  pleaded  for 
the  aboUttDn  of  the  trade.  There  were  now 
ei^teen  ready  to  appear  on  this  side ;  the  series 
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of  questioiUy  which  had  bcien  widely  circulated, 


baTiog  called  forth  serermt,  who  were  willing  to 
lend  their  Aid.  But,  when  February  was  far 
advanced,  the  enemies  of  the  traffic  w^e  alarmed 
by  intelligencei  that  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  on  the  point  of  preparing  their  report. 
Immediate  af^licaticm  was  made  to  the  Lords,,  to 
hear  the  remaining  witnesses.  Equitable  as  this 
request  was,  it  could  not  be  granted.  Leave  was 
first  given  to  produce  eight  persons,  but  this  per« 
mission  was  subsequently  restricted  to  the  numbeir 
of  three.  The  last  of  these  three  was  just  quitting 
tile  counciUchamber,  when  it  was  entered  by  a 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
AfHca,  and  whose  evidence  was  of  the  utmost 
importance;  he  having  carefully  noted  down  on 
the  spot,  every  fact  which  had  come  within  his 
knowledge.  By  dint  of  hard  pleading,  Mr. 
Clarkson  procured  a  hearing  for  this  gentleman. 
Having  taken  down  his  deposition,  the  com- 
mittee closed  its  investigation;  leaving  sixteen 
of  the  witnesses  on  this  side  unexamined,  while, 
on  the  other,  not  a  single  individual  was  left  un- 
heard. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  moved  that,  in  pursuance  of  its  resolution 
of  the  last  session,  the  house  should  resolve  itsei'^, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
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The  report  of  the  privy  council,  which  formed  a 
large  folio  volume,  not,  however,  being  ready  in 
time  for  the  members  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  the  question  was 
afterwards  postponed  till  the  twelfth  of  May. 

No  sooner  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
debate,  than  the  country  rang  with  the  clamours 
of  the  merchants  and  traders.  The  first  thing 
done  by  them  was  to  call  public  meetings,  at 
which  the  most  violent  language  was  used,  and 
the  most  violent  propositions  were  adopted.  It 
was  even  intimated,  by  these  decorous  gentle* 
men,  that  the^olonies  could  do  without  the  help 
of  the  mottter  country,  and  threats  were  idly 
thrown  wt,  to  intimidate  the  government.  This 
puny  rage  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  what  a 
French  statesman  is  said  to  have  sneeringly  re- 
marked, with  respect  to  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  Geneva,  that  they  were  like  a  tem- 
pest in  a  wash-hand  bason. 

As,  however,  this  haughty  tone  was  not  likdy 
to  excite  a  strong  interest  in  their  behalf,  they 
prudmtly  adopted  a  less  offensive  one  in  their 
iq>peals  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
papers ;  a  medium  of  which  they  availed  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent.  They  maintained 
that  the  negroes  were  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  brutes,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  kindness  to 
take  them  from  Africa;  that  the  real  object  of 
the  abolitionists  was  emancipation;    that  the 
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slaves  must  starve  if  emancipated;    that  tlie 
staves  would  also  rebel,  and  murder  their  ma^- 
ters,  or  reduce  them  to  poverty;  that,  if  the 
islands  were  to  be  ruined,  this  country  too  would 
be  ruined,  seeing  that  half  of  its  revenue  would 
be  annihilated,  and  its   naval  strength  be  de«. 
cayed;  that  the  planters  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  compensated  for  their  losses,  and  that  the 
compensation  could  not  be  less  than  eighty  or  a 
hundred  millions ;  and,  lastly,  that,  as  the  plan- 
ters had  already  made  wise  and  beneficent  laws 
to  protect  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  all  that  was 
wanted,  or  could  with  any  justice  Jbe  asked,  was 
that  the  trade  should  be  regulated  in  as  wise 
and  beneficent  a  manner.      These .  assertions, 
though  they  had  little  of  novelty  in  them,  and 
had  been  a  hundred  times  refuted,  had  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  minds  of  some  people,  and 
especially  some  of  the  members  of  parliament. 
A  few  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  blood- 
shed which  it  was  predicted  would  be  occasion- 
ed, but  the  majority  were  much  mote  terrified  at 
the  idea  of.  the  enormous  sum  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  purse  of  the  nation  to  indemnify 
the  planters  for  their  imaginary  losses. 

When  the  appoipted  day  arrived,  the  twetfth 
of  May,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforcc  introduced  the 
subject;  to  the  house,  in  an  eloquent  and  elaborate 
speech.  Haying  reconimended^a  fair  and  calm 
discussion,  and  declared  that  the  motion  which 
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he  had  to  offer  had  nothing  !o  do  with  party, 
and  was  as  peconcileable  to  political  expediency 
as  to  national  humanity;'^  he  proceeded  to  de- 
^orite  forcibly  the    base  and   destructive  arts 
•which  were  employed  to  procure  slaves  in  Afirica, 
and  he  contended  that  African  wars  were  carried 
-on  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  cap- 
stives  to  6^1  to  the  traders,  and  that  the  nitdral 
-€oii6^quence  of  such  inhuman  proceedings  was  to 
^fegrado'  and   barbarize  the  African   character. 
The  mode  of  transporting  the  slaves  to  the  WeiSt 
intfies  was  tfee  next  point  to  ^hich  be  called' thfe 
JBftendoii  of  his  hearers:  and  here-*he  dr6\^ '4 
stalking  picture  of4he  multiplied  and  dread^ 
'snfferings  which  were  ehdUred  by  the  victims 
Mko  iwere  cbnfin^  pn  board  of  tb^  slave  slirps ; 
and  (he,  fat  the  same  time,  toima^verled;  iin  a 
temperate  but  firm  manner^  on  the  deceptSou^ 
account  ifhioh  h^  been  given  of  the  middle 
|»ssage,  by  Mr.  Norris  and  others.    Death  wa^, 
he  said,  a  witness  which  could  not  deceive  them, 
and  .the  proportion  of  deaths  would  not  only 
confirm,  but,  if  possible,  aggravate  their  suspi* 
cions  of  the  misery  of  the  transit.     Out  of  every 
lot  of  one  hundred  slaves,  seventeen  died  in  nine 
week^  and  not  more  than  fifty  ultimately  sur* 
vijved,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  effective  labourers 
in  our  islands.     This  solitary  fact  contained  in 
itself  a  volume  of  proof. 

"  Having,"  he  said,  '*  advanced  thus  far  in 
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hifi  inwBtig&tioD,  he  iidt  llie  wicfcediness  af  the 
slave  trade  to  be  so  eQomiwSy » terriU^  and  so 
irreioediable,  that  ^  could  stop  at  ix>  alternate 
short  of  its  abolition.  A  trade  founded  mx  ini- 
quity,  and  carried  on  with  such  circumstances  of 
horror,  mustbe  abolished^  let  the  policy  of  it  be 
what  it  mi^t ;  tad  he  had  from  this  time  do- 
terminedy  whatisner  were  the  consequences^  that 
be  would  never  rest  till  be  had  eifiectod  tbataho- 
.tition.  Has  miiK}  had^iadeed,  beeii  harassed  by  the 
tobjtfctions  of  tb^  West*|ndia  pianlers,  who  bad 
'mpertedi  tb$Xi  ithe  riiin  of  t^eir  ^operty  <misl  be 
4he  result  4>f  SMch  ^  fipeasm^  :He  doMd  oiofc  fadp^ 
iMIiiievmr,  i^rtttting  tbe^  Heobnid 

not  believe  that  ^Ibi?  Altni^y  iBeing,  who  had 
f(Hil)Jridefi  tbo;  practibe  <iS  rapite  and  Uoodsh^, 
bad  nfeifle  rMplfie  <a<id  Uoodsbed  Mdessary  to  amy 
paitt  of  his  univer3e*  He  felt  a  confideDce  in 
ibis  iftersuaskuiy  and  took  the  resohktion  lo  Bct 
,upm  it.  Light  indeed  soqa  >broJfe  in  opon  faon. 
Tbe  snsfdcion  of  bis  mind,  was  jerisry  day  con*- 
firmed  by  iooveasing  infbroDalaDny  and  the  eti- 
denoe  which  he  bad  now  to  ^stfier  iufffin  the  pomt 
wias  decisive  and  complete.  The  principle  upon 
which  ihe  founded  die  necessity  of  the  «bobtion 
was  not  policy,  but  justice :  but,  tibough  justice 
was  the  principle  of  the  measurei  yet  he  trusted 
that  he  should  distinctly  prove  it  to*  be  neoon*^ 
cileable  with  our  truest  political  interest." 

Proceeding  to  the  prodT  ef  what  be  had  thus 
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moeriJtdy  be  inrged  that  tb^  niHQiber  of  «}|iv^  k 
the  West  Indies  fui^t  bQ  l^pt  up,  xi'iU^put  the 
introduction  of  recniita  jTfoin  Africa. .  ]de  pojnt^ 
out  the  GaiiseB.fron  wbich  tii^  pyre^e^t  imrtality 
arose,  end  the  meajei^  of  removictg  tbf  m ;  k^ 
shewed  that  the  fitoppnge  pf  importaiiQa  w^ld 
compel  a  better  treatiaerit  of  the  ^lave^ ;  and  k^ 
adduced  iostances  in  which  the  deaUis^mong  jtb^ 
negroes  mem  more  than  halanped  by  the  births. 
With  respect  to  the  dmmv^  wbich  bad  hew 
laised  by  the  mercbants  of  liiverpool^  c^  to  the 
nm  which  would  be  brxMjght  upon  the  town  by 
the  measure  now  before  the  House,  be  cl^^y 
demonstrated  that  it  was  unsaoctiooed  by  r^- 
son.  The  dlave  merchants  had^  he  said,  asserted 
tbflit  the  trade  was  ft  losing  one  with  two  slaves  to 
a  ton,  yet  they  •carrAed  it  on  with  three  slaves  tf) 
fivie  tons ;  and  they  talked  as  if  the  conomercial 
property  of  Liverpool  wem  wholly  d^)eQde;at  on 
the  traffic,  though  it  wfis  well  known  that  the 
eKpopt  tooQAge  of  the  pla^e  was  170,000  tons,  of 
which  <inly  thii*teen  tbousaad  were  eo^jdoyed  iia 
the  traific. 

Tttmiiig  next  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  jibdiUion,  on  the  ground  of  its 
iMng  likdy  to  iojuve  our  navy,  by  lessening  the 
supply  of  seamen,  aiiid  to  iucraase  in  a  similar 
proportion  the  resouroos  of  the  French,  who 
would  fiot  lail  to  take  up  tbe  traJffiic  when  we 
abandoned  it,  be  r^ed  that^  instead  of  the 
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trade  being  beneficial,  it  was  injurious  to  our 
iDaritime  interest,  as  it  destroyed  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  seamen  engaged  in  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  French 
would  be  eager  to  embark  in  a  speculation  of 
such  an  unprofitable  nature :  he  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  opinion,  that  they  would  cordially  join 
with  us,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic. 

Having  reminded  his  hearers  that  Africa  was 
competent  to  afford  commercial  advantages  of  a 
better  kind,  and  having  exposed  the  futility  of 
the  idea  that,  in  the  present  instance,  regulation 
alone  was  practicable,  and  would  be  found  to  be 
sufficient,  Mr.  Wilberforce  closed  an  admirable 
speech,  of  three  hours  and  a  half  in  length,  by  lay- 
ing before  the  House  twelve  propositions,  drawn 
from  the  evidence  and  the  documents  which  were 
contained  in  the  voluminous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  privy  council. 

It  was  natural  that  the  representatives  of  Li- 
verpool, Lord  Penrhyn  and  Mr.  Gascoyne,  the 
former  being  also  a  planter,  should  be  the  first  to 
stand  forward  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
They  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  They  both  accused  him  of 
being  so  erroneous  in  his  statements  that  no  re- 
liance ought  to  be  placed  upon  them ;  and,  while 
Mr.  Gascoyne  pleaded  that  his  constitiients  had 
already  sustained  a  loss  by  the  Middle  Passage 
Bill,  and,  if  the  trade  were  abolii^^  would  hav^ 
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no  opening  left  for  the  employing  of  their  capi- 
tals, bis  lordship  enlarged  upon  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  would  follow  the  subversion  of  the 
traffic,  and  claimed  a  full  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  planters,  the  amount  of  which  com- 
pensation he  estimated  at  seventy  millions.  A 
vote,  pledging  the  House  to  the  payment  of  that 
sum,  he  considered  as  being  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 

The  same  side  was  taken  ^  by   Aldermen 
Newnham,    Sawbridge  and  Watson,    by  Mr. 
Dempster,  and,  but  with  far  less  vehemence,  by 
Sir  William  Young.    The  aldermen  protested 
that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  would  render  the 
city  of  London  a  scene  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
and  exhorted  the  members  to  take  care  that,  in 
giving  way  to  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  they 
did  not  contribute  to  the  downfal  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  their  country.      Mr.  Demp- 
ster joined  in  the  cry  for  indemnifying  the  planters. 
Though  the  evidence  relative  to  the  mortality  of 
the  seamen  was  upon  the  table  before  his  eyes^ 
he  persisted  in  believing  the  trade  to  be  a  nursery 
of  sailors;  and,  though  he  confessed  that  sugar 
could  be  more  cheaply  raised  by  free-men  than  by 
bond-men,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the  eidsting 
system,  because  neither  he  nor  any  person  had  a 
right  to  force  a  system  upon  others.   Sir  William 
Young  was  not  averse  from  the  measure,  pro- 
vided  that  it  could  be  accomplished  without 
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irtpry,  and  be  wished  the  subject  b>  be  disciissed ; 
but  he  feared  that,  by  a  total  abditioD  of  tibe 
trade,  the  colonies  wo«rld  suffer  greatly^  and  that 
it  would  even  be  prejudicial  to  the  slares  them^^ 
selves,  who  would  be  smuggled  into  Ike  islacids 
by  vessels  worse  caleulated  for  their  accommoda* 
tion  than  those  which  were  now  m  me* 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bur ke^ 
Mr.  Pftt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr-  Grcmrille,  Mr.  Marto 
and  Mr,  W.  Smith.  Though  labouring  imder 
indisposition,  Mr.  Burke  displayed,  on  this  oc- 
casion^ all  his  wonted  vigour  and  eloquenci. 
He  spoke  of  the  trade  in  terms  of  abhdrrene^ 
and  regretted  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  not 
brought  the  question  to  a  decision  at  once,  in*- 
stead  of  bringing  forward  a  series  of  abstract 
propositions.  Such  propositions  he  disliked. 
They  were  seldom  necessary,  and  often  occasioiv- 
ed  nmch  embarrassment  and  delay «  There  was, 
be»des,  no  occasion  whatever  to  assign  detailed 
reasons  for  a  Vote,  which  Nature  herself  dictated, 
and  Religion  commanded.  At  the  same  time, 
he  warned  his  auditors  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  the  consequences  wbieb  might  arise  from  the 
abolition,  and  manfully  to  determine  to  pay  the 
price  of  their  virtue.  Should  tbey  see  other  na^ 
tions  taking  up  the  trade>  let  them  not,  he  said, 
repent  of  that  virtue,  and  di^race  themselves^  in 
the  ^s  of  the  world  by  ireturnidg,  with  a  shame- 
less ardour,  to*  the  practieca  which  they  bad 
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sotennily  reoouoeed.  If  they  eoofed  lesolte  to  be 
finn  in  their  purpose^  he  wished  to  see«  then  un*- 
hesitatingly  do  away  a  commeroe,  whicb^  while 
it  was  productive  of  misery  not  to  he  described, 
most  of  all  hardened  the  heart,  and  filiated  the 
human  character.  Beliering  that  no  ii^  ury  would 
be  sustained  by,  but  rath«r  a  benefit  conferred  on, 
^  {danters,  he  lau^ied  to  scorn  the  claim  of  a 
compensation,  and  he  treated  with  as  little  cere- 
mony the  doctrine  that  merchants  could  find  any 
d^culty  in  turning  their  capitals'  into  a  ready 
and  profitable  channel.  In  conclusion,  he  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  be  led  astray,  by  any 
delusive  pictures  of  the  happiness  which  the 
elaves  enjoyed.  The  momentary  gtee'  which 
those  unhappy  beitigs  displayed  in  their  sports, 
did  by  no  means  disprove  their  km  and  abject 
state.  ^  Nothing  makes,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  ^^  a 
happy  slave  but  a  degraded  man.  In  proportion 
as  the  mind  grows  callous^  and  all  sense  ci  manly 
pride  is  lost,  the  slave  feds  comfort.  In  fact,  he 
is  no  longer  a  man.  Were  I  asked  to  define  a 
tnan,  I  would  say,  with  Shakspeare, 


"  Man  is  a  being  holding  laige  discoune^ 
Looking  before  and  after." 


But  a  slave  is  incapable  of  looking  before  and 
after*  He  has  no  motive  to  do  it  He  is  a 
melt  paasive  instrument  in  the  bands  of  others, 
to  be  Qsed  at  their  discretion.    Though  living, 
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he  is  ^ead  as  tx>  all  voluntary  agency.  TlwHig^ 
xqoviog  amidst  the  creation  with  an  eriect  form, 
and  with  the  shape  and  semblance  of  a  humiMA 
bring,  he  is  a  nullity  as  a  man/'  ; 

With,  respect  to  the  propositions,  Mr.  Pitt 
differed  from  Mr.  Burke,     He  thought  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  chosen,  the  only  way  by  which 
it  could  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  world  that  the 
House,  was  warranted,  on  every  ground  of  reasQp 
and  of  fact,  in  coming  to  that  vote  wbicjpi  h^ 
trusted,  woudd  be  the  end  of  their  proceedings. 
With  respect  to  the  trade,  he  expresaed,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  his  opinion,  formed,  he 
said,. after  a  deliberate,  minute,  and  anxious  in- 
vestigation, that  no  argument,  compatible  with  a 
respect  for  justice,  could  be  assigned  to  warrant 
its  continuance.     That  foreign  powers   would 
clandestinely  supply  our  islan4s  with  slaves  he 
did  not  fear;  fpr  he  trusted  that  Great  Britain 
had  roiources  and  dignity  enough  to  protect  her 
colonies,  and  prevent  any  infringement  of  her 
laws.     But  he  did  not  believe  that  those  powers 
would  act  as  it  had  been  supposed  they  would. 
He  rather  trusted  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  this  country,  or  to  follow 
her  example.     If  we  were  disposed  to  set  about 
this  glorious  work  in  good  Ernest,  they  might 
be  invited  to  concur  with  us,' by  a  negociation  to 
be  immediately  opened  for  that  purpose.  ,  As  to 
the  claim  <)f  compensation  to  the*  pk»leiB>  aad 
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merchants,  for  thejoss  to  which  it  was  imagined 
they  would  be  sabjected,  he  denied  that  it  was 
an  equitable  one,  and  he  uneqd vocally  declared, 
that  he  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  acqui-^ 
esce  in  any  measure  of  that  kind. 

With  no  less  energy  and  eloquence  than  the 
two  great  orators  who  had  preceded  him,  Mr. 
Fox  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  trade.  Refer- 
ring to  what  Sir  William  Young  had  said,  he 
forcibly  remarked,  that  he  could  not  admit  it  to  be 
true  that  a  clandestine  traffic  in  slaves  was  worse 
than  a  legal  one.  ^^  It  ought,"  he  said^  '*  to  be 
clandestine^  if  it  existed  at  cdl.  A  trade  in  human 
flesh  and  srinews  was  so  scandalous,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  openly  carried  on  by  any  government 
whatever,  and  much  less  by  that  of  a  christian 
country.  With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  it,  he 
knew  of  no  such  thing  as  a  regulation  of  robbery 
and  murder.  There  was  no  medium.  The 
l^islature  must  either  abolish  it,  or  plead  guilty 
of  all  the  wickedness  which  had  been  shown  to 
attend  it." 

The  propositions  were  ordered  to  remain 
upon  the  table,  and  a  day,  distant  enough  to  allow 
all  parties  time  to  prepare,  was  appointed  for  the 
disaission. 

The  friends  of  the  trade  had  not  foreseen  the 
existence  of  so  generally  hostile  a  feeling  against 
them  in  the  House  of  CpminaQs,  and  they  were, 
therefoive^  much  surprised  apd  alar<aed  by  it. 
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Having  poured  la  sudni  a  number  of  witnesMs^  to 
be  examined  before  the  privy  council^  tbey  had 
relied  upon  the  balance  of  evidence  being  de« 
cisively  in  tbeir  favour.  Being  diflappointad, 
however,  in  this  expectation,  tbey  resolved  to 
turn,  round  upon  the  mass  of  evidence,  and  to 
attack  it  as  being  unworthy  of  credit  Aecord* 
in^y,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
having  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  report  of 
the  privy  council,  tbey  began  to  act  upon  their 
new  plan  of  (^rations. 

The  debate  which  took  place  on  this  accar 
man  was  one  of  the  most  warm,  and  even  tumul 
tuotts,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of  Com^ 
ttons.  As  a  prelude  to  it,  petitions  from  plaiilers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  mortgagees,  anfd  other 
persons,  were  presented  by  the  members  who 
were  favoun^ble  to  the  trade.  The  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  the  contest  was  a  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Aldermen  Sawbridg^  who  asked 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  whether  he  meant  to  adduce 
any  other  evidence,  or  to  admit  the  examina- 
tion of  other  witnesses.  It  was  replied,  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  that  the  report  on  the  tablie  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving 
fiirther  testimony.  The  report  was  immediately' 
attacked,^  witli  ti^  utoiost  bitterness,  by  Alder* 
ttien  Saw^bfidge^  Newnham  and  Wat8on>  Lords 
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Penrbyn  iiui  Maitland^  Mr.  Gasecyne>  Mr« 
Marsham,  and  others,  as  being  full  of  att  ima* 
gttiable  kinds  of  deoierit.  It  was,  they  said,  ia* 
siifficieeity  defectiipe,  contradictory ;  the  evidence 
was  ex-parte^  it  was  manufactured  by  the  miois-^ 
tersyit  was  founded  chiefly  on  hearsay,  it  was  for 
the  greater  part  false,  aiod  it  had  undergone  no 
oross  examinalioD ;  to  which,  doubtless  as  a  proof 
of  theiv  hatred  of  any  thing  arbitrary,  they  added, 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  if  it  were 
admitted^  the  Hoi»e  wouhl  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  abandon  their  rights* 

The  report  was  stnennaously  defended  by  Mr. 
Courtenay,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  but  especially 
by  the  latter.  It  could  not,  they  said,  be  ejc-fartt^ 
because  it  contadiied  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 
eves  supposing  it  to  be  really  contradictory,  that 
very  circumstance  was  a  proof  of  its  impartiality. 
If  it  were  weak  and  imperfect  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  its  enemies.  It  was,  however,  not  a  little 
cxlraordioary^  that)  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
content  to  rest  his  case  on  this  weak  production, 
its  antagonists  should  be  so  urgent  for  him  1o 
stand  upon  stronger  ground.  That  to  receive 
the  report  would  be  oaconstitutional,  was  peremp- 
torily denied*  It  would  be  so,  indeed,  if  the 
House  had  previously  resolved  to  receive  no  evi^ 
dence  but  from  the  privy  council.  What  reason 
could  be  assigned  wby  they  were  never  to  receive 
evidence  tabea^  where  it  ivas  most  convenient  to 
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take  it?  What  shackle  was  imposed  upon  the 
House  by  a  report,  every  tittle  of  the  testimony 
of  which  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  subject  to 
re-examination  ?  Why  had  not  these  objections 
been  urged  before  ?  The  now-censured  document 
had  lain  Ifive  weeks  upon  the  table,  and  its  faults 
were  not  discovered  till  the  moment  when  the 
House  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  the  vote. 
The  fact  was,  and  it  was  a  disgraceful  one,  that 
the  whole  of  these  cavils  was  a  trick  to  get  rid  of 
that  which  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
friends  of  the  trade. 

By  those  friends  all  the  old  arguments,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  were  again  brought  forward. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  Africans,  if  hot  led  into 
slavery,  would  be  butchered  at  home,  in  proof  of 
which  a  letter  three-fourths  of  a  century  old  was 
produced,  and,  if  its  contents  were  true,  it  un- 
doubtedly shewed  that  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written,  the  King  of  Dahomey  was  a  monster  of 
cruelty.  Mr.  Alderman  Watson  denominated  the 
trade  a  humane  and  merciful  trade.  One  member 
declared  that  the  suppression  of  it  would  ruin 
our  commerce,  affect  the  landed  interest  and  the 
funds,  and  prevent  the  national  debt  from  being 
diminished ;  another  predicted  insurrections  in 
our  islands;  a  third  stigmatised  the  proposed 
measure  as  being  hypocritical,  fanatical  and  me- 
thodbtical;  and  a  fourth  abused  Mr.  Ramsay, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  and  affirmed  that  it  would 
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be  an  act  of  swindling  to  do  away  the  trade, 
witiiout  compensating  those  who  were  to  suffer 
upon  the  occasion.  For  compensation,  indeed, 
many  of  the  members  united  their  voices ;  but 
the  futiUty  of  their  claim  was  fully  exposed  by 
Mr.  Burke.  Others  intreated  that  only  regula- 
tion  might  be  resorted  to,  and  stated  that  the 
merchants  were  willing  to  consent  to  any  thing 
which  might  be  suggested  to  them  of  that  kind  ; 
a  statement  the  truth  of  which  was  rendered 
somewhat  more  than  doubtful,  by  the  previous 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  traders,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  bill  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Passage  Bill. 

At  length,  after  a  long,  violent,  and  personal 
debate,  in  which  thirty  members  bore  a  part,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  friends  of  the  trade  should  be 
permitted  to  bring  counsel  and  evidence  to  the 
bar  of  the  House ;  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  same  time, 
declaring,  that  he  yielded  to  this,  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 
delay. 

This  permission  was,  in  fact,  a  triumph  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  obtained.  Nothing  was 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  the  preventing 
oi  delay.  In  this  emergency  it  was  their  sole 
object  to  gain  time,  and  they  knew  that,  while 
they  possessed  the  power  of  sending  witnesses  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  they  had  the  means  of 
gaining  an  indefinite .  portion  of  time.     They 
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srMited  tbeiiisd¥e6  $o  well  of  tfats  means,  thai,  by 
the  iiiotii  of  June,  only  two  witoesaes  had  beea 
fuUy  beard,  ajod  by  ibe  twenty^thnnd,  tbe  busaoeas 
cyf  examinaJtion  was  scarcely  in  a  more  advanced 
state.  Tbe  call  of  tbe  House  had  been  fixed  for 
the  latter  iday,  on  which  day  it  was  intended  lo 
bring  the  question  to  a  final  issue.  But  tbe 
advocates  of  the  trade  haTing  been  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  altogether,  now 
pleaded  that  they  had  many  important  witnesses 
to  produce,  whom  it  would  be  an  injustico  to 
them  not  to  hear;  and  they,  therefipro,  moved 
that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be 
deferred  till  the .  following  session.  As  it  was 
mant£Mtly  impossible  to  cone  to  a  decisiaa  dur- 
ing th»3  session,  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  aoqnieseed  in 
tbe  motion ;  and  ibus  tbe  partisans  of  the  traffic 
obtained  a  respite  of  another  year.  Befove^ 
boiiiever,  the  ParliapQent  wn^  prorogoed,  Sir  WiU 
Uem  Dolben's  Bill  was  renewted,  though  not 
without  having  been  opposed ;  and  some  mUi*- 
tional  clauses  were  introduced;  to  provide  for  the 
oomfort  of  the  seamen  by  whom  the  nairigation 
was  earned  on  between  Africa  and  our  western 
colonies. 

The  members  of  the  committee  for  Jiuinguig 
about  the  labolition  were  not  disheartened  by  tibis 
temporary  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  they  exert- 
ed tfaefli^sel'ves  with  more  ▼igour  than  ever  lo  ia<- 
crease  the  fiu^ourable  impression  wiiich  had  been 
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{Maoduced  on  the  public  siiad.  One  of  the  steps 
which  they  took  had  a  wooderful  effect.  They 
published  an  engraving,  containing  an  aoeurate 
|dan  and  section  of  a  slave  $b^  in  which  engrav* 
ing  ibe  mnfortunate  victiin^  were  faithfally  reponeh 
«entod,  ifli  tbe  crowded  and  immoveable  posti^rein 
whudi  tiaby  were  alwaya  stowed.  This  print 
spoke  at  once  to  tbe  reason  throu^.the  eye,  and 
4H)nvinced  numbers  of  persons  of  the  suffisriags 
which  the  skves  enduned  during  iAke  Middle 
iPassage,  which  had  been  (delusively  deaerabed  as 
wn.  £Iysian  period  of  existeoce.  Wedge wobd 
leni  ;tihe  aid  of  his  art^  to  difiaemlnate  thousands 
of  a  caxneOf  eopied  frooi  the  seal,  of  the  comnuttee, 
wdndi  here,  a  figure  of  a.  supiplioaiing,  fettered 
bimok,  with  the  motto  of  "  Am  I  not  a  man  and 
a  brotifier?-'  jmd  these  cameos  speedily  ibecame 
fashionable  among  females  of  every  rank,  as 
bracelets,  amd  as  ornaments  to  various  parts  of 
their  dress.  The  muse  >of  Cowper,  too,  hy  a 
pathetic  baUad,  saalled  die  N^groe's  Complaint, 
and  liy  other  pieces,  powerfully  oontributed  tp 
keep  alive  against  the  traffic  that  detestation 
wiiich  was  generally  felt.  Oa  the  other  hand» 
the  cause  of  humanity  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  by 
ite  death  of  Mr.  Aamsay,  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  zealous  supporters,  who  may  be  said  to 
liave  &Uen  a  victim  to  his  eeal ;  his  health  hav- 
ing been  gradually  undermified  by  his  aetive 
exertions,  and  by  the  virulent  and  groradless 
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attacks  which  were  perpetually  making  upon  his 
character^  by  the  planters,  the  slave  merchants, 
and  their  mercenary  adherents. 

It  had  been  objected  that,  were  England  to 
reUnquish  the  trade,  no  good  wouki  arise  frpm 
her  so  doing,  for  that  it  would  be  carried  on  by 
France.    As  the  French  were  now  engaged  in 
making  reforms,  Mr.  Wilberforce  entertained  an 
idea  that  they  might,  if  properly  applied  to,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  number  the  slave  trade  ankurg 
tiiose  abuses  which  ought  to  be  rdmovedi     If 
they  could  be  so  prevailed  upon,  itiironld  destroy 
in  this  country  an^objeetionwhidi^  though  it  had 
no  support  from  reason  or  moralityy  was,  never^ 
Iheless,  productive  of  a  sinister  effect.   The  com* 
mittee  concurred  in  opinion  with  Mr.Wilber&act'^ 
and  Mr.  Clarkson  was,  in  consequence^  rei]|U8sted 
to  undertake  the  task  of  conferring  upoh  the  aib* 
ject  with  the  leaditig  meninthe  Fiench  pdliticai 
circles;     Mr.  Clarkson  was  six  months  absent 
dpon  this  mission,  and  his  time  wais  fully  occu^ 
pied  during  the  whole  of  his  absence.     He  had 
repeated  interviews  with  Necker,  La  Fayftte, 
Mirabeau,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the 
Abb^  Sieyes,  the  Abb6  Gregoire,  Brissot,  and 
many  others,  in  all  of  whom  he  excited  a  sbrcmg 
interest  id  favour  of  the  opp]iessed  Africans.  The 
sovereign  himself  examined  the  specimens  ^  of 
African  art  and  manufacture,  and  promised  to 
give  an  attentive  perusal  to  Mr.  Clarkson's  Essolj 
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oti  the  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  planters,  and  varioa^  other  drcurii- 
stanceS)  however,  entirely  frustrated  th6  hopes  bf 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  of  the  committiee ;  and  Mr. 
Clarksdn,  therefore,  returned  to  Eiigland ;  foiled 
indeed  in  -the  lattainment  of  his  primary  object, 
but  having  ladded  many  friends  to  the  cause,/ana 
gained,  personally,  the  good-will  of  all  those  with 
whom  be  had  been  in  the  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
course. On  his  departure  he  was  charged  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Mirabeau,  who  made  known 
to  the  Britisb  minister  the  temper  and  senti- 
.tnents  of  the  National  Assembly,  stated  what 
iiumbeb  he  could  rely  opon  for  their  votes  on  the 
question,  and  declared  that  he  could  even  reckon 
upon  obtaining  a  majority,  provided  that  England 
woiild  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  her  intention 
to  ahoiish  the  trade,  without  which  proof  nothing, 
be  was  of  opinion,  could  be  accomplished.  He 
urged;  also,  that  whatever  w^as  to  be  done,  must 
be  done  quickly,  as  the  white  planters  were  gain* 
ing  an  influence  which  would  become  irresistible, 
if  the  proposed  measure  were  long  delayed. 

The  .session  was  now  begun,  and  the  exami- 
nations were  re-commenced.  Aware  what  was 
the  drift  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  friends  of 
the  traffic,  and  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  act 
upon  their  system,  they  might  prolong  the  busi- 
ness for  years,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  that  evi- 
dence should  no  longer  be  heard  by  the  House  at 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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large,  but  ftbould  be  referred  to  an  open  com- 
mittee above  stairsi  which  should  continue  to  sit, 
notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  House 
itself.  The  necessity  of  taking  such  a  step  was 
made  obvious  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  last  session, 
twenty-ei^t  days  had  been  occupied  in  hearing 
only  eleven  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  trade. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was,  nevertheless, 
violently  opposed,  but  was  finally  carried,  with- 
out a  division. 

Ever  indefatigable  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Clark- 
.  son  again  set  forth  in  search  of  witnesses.  In 
the  course  of  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles, 
wh^h  was  performed  in  three  weeks,  be  con- 
versed .  with  seventeen  persons,  three  of  whom 
consented  to  come  before  the  House,  This  joar- 
ney  was  succeeded  by  a  second  and  a  third,  in 
which  he  was  still  more  fo)rtunate ;  the  testimony 
which  he  obtained  being  of  the  most  important 
kind,  as  it  incontrovertibly  established  the  truth 
of  all  that  had  been  asserted,  respecting  the 
villainous  manner  in  which  the  blacks  were  torn 
from  their  native  homes,  to  be  carried  to  the 
coast,  and  there  sold  to  the  dealers.  His  third 
journey  was  undertaken  solely  to  find  out  one 
sailor,  of  whom  he  had  heard  by  chance,  but  of 
whose  name  or  abode  he  could  learn  nothing, 
except  that  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  on  board 
of  one  of  the  ships  in  ordinary.  This  man,  who 
proved  to  be  the  gunner  of  the  Melampus,  and  a 
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person  o^  imbleoiished  obaracter,  Mr.  CMtrkson 
mu  lueky  enou^  to  <]feoofer,  after  Imvipg  visltt. 
^  all  ikt  portfi,  and  boarded^  ih  search  of  him^ 
^  less  than  ^between  three  anid  four  faundrett 
8hip»  of  trar.  The  labour  of  Mr.  Clarkson  w$b, 
however,  ^ifipfy  rewarded,  by  the  acqddition  of 
this  witn^,  und  of  fire  others. 

Tbe^xfamihation  of  ti)e  witnesses  on  the  side 
of  ttie  trade  i^i^ais  closed  towards  the  latter  erid  of 
April,  and  on  the  £9d,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved 
ibr  the  attendance  of  lliree  witnesses  on  the  other 
Mie.  But  here,  diough  only  their  own  pardsani^ 
had  been  beavd,  though  tiiey  had  so  loodly  di^ 
fnotttied  afgaiost^jeM^/(0evklefice,  and  though  tfa^ 
had  contrived  to  put  off  the  (question  for  a  whple 
year,  l^frffsuds  of  the  traflk  had  the  face  to  caS 
vehemently  upon  the  House  for  an  inslanft  deoi-- 
sion,  and  to  Qiccuse  Mr«  Wilbeiifbroe  of  having  no 
<0ttier  <]^bjeet  than>delay.  7%fis  gave  rise  to  mainy 
eevere  ■atafMfedvtsk^dns  upon  tben^,  and  4io  irinoh 
«n^y  debate.  The  motiori  ^  Mr.  W^dberlbvee 
wa6  'at  length  carried,  aittd  without  a  ditisidxr; 

The  stipp^rters  of  ^  tirade  wereyJt  is  trod, 
ftffled  <m  this  point,  l>ufr  tWsy,  nevertheJess^  wevi 
quite  successful  iti  the!  attainment  of  one  of  tihetr 
wishes.  By'  their  procrastinating  measures  tli^ 
had  consumed  so  muefc  ^e  ^s  to  tender  it  im*- 
possible  for  tfaterr  opponents  to  bring  ^wwd, 
during  this  session,  all  the  witnesses  who  were 
hos^e  to  the  traffic ;  and,  by  their  >Fettei^ated 
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misrepresentations^  which  were  seconded  by  a 
strong  personal  canvass,  they  had  raised  a  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  many  of  the,  members  of  the 
Commons'  House.  They  had;  iadeed^  con|ured 
up,  with  wonderful  effect,  the  shadg^  forms  of 
kisurrection,  massacre,  ruin,  and,  aboye  all,  of 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  eighty  millioiis 
sterling.  This  last-  spectre  could  npt  fivl  of  af- 
frighting those  who  w^e  of  opinion,  that  money 
ought  to  be  saved,  io.  preference  to  .honoiur.  Akip 
to  this  degrading  sehtiment,  and  perhaps  even  less 
pardonable,  as  it  joiqed  insolence  to  baseness,  was 
.an  objectidn,  which  was  started  by  sQiae  persons, 
that  the  evidence  against  die  trajdle  ivas  not  of 
equal  weight  with  the  evidence  for  the  trade,  be- 
cause the  former  was  chie6y  given  l%y .  poor  men, 
and  the  latter  by  rich :  an  objeotHon  which  ought 
to  be  recorded,  in  order  that  it  may  .be  branded 
with  the  public  contempt,  for  its  illiberal  an4 
malignant  stupidity.  Still,  futile  ajod.  mean  as 
were  the  arts  which  were  opposed  to  them,  it 
would  not,  under  such- inauspicious  citxrum^ta^ncesy 
have  been  prudent  in  the  frien49  of  the  abolition 
to-engage  in  the  final  contest  beftn-e  they  could 
ftvfl&l  i^msi^lves  of  the.  whole  pf  th^ir  foroes; 
and  they,  therefore,  did  not  regret,  as  they  other- 
wUe  would  have. done,  that  the  discussion,  was 
once;in0re  postponed  till  the  opening  of  another 
session/      - 

Previouslv  to  the  close  of  this  sessioO)  the  boll 
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of  Sir  WilKain  Dolben  was  reti^wed;  and  b&e 
the  friends  of  the  traffic  gave  a  striking  proof  1k)w. 
sincerely  they  i^ere  in  love  with  regulations. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  thin  House,  they  carried 
an  amendment^  by  which  they  obtained  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  slaves  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  ship ;  and  that,  too,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count, as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  as  was 
obviously  necessary,  the  extent  of  the  superficies 
of  the  vessels.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  this  amendment  was  rejected  on  the 
following  day. 

That  nothing  might  be  left  undone,  another 
joiimey  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  It  lasted  four 
Aionths,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  travelled 
seven  thousand  miles.  Though  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  timidity 
or  apathy  of  those  who  mig^t  have  done  essential 
service  to  the  cause,  yet,  at  the  close  of  his  exten- 
sive  circuit,  he  found  that  his  toil  had  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain ;  for  he  was  able  to  count  upon 
the  assistance  of  twenty  new  and  willing  evidences. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1791,  that 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  the  House, of 
Commons.  Mr.  Wilberforce  then  moved  the 
lippointment  of  a  committee,  to  examine  further 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  course.    It  was  not  so  considered  by  the  ad- 
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vQCfttes  of  the  tende.  It  was  imimi^Bately  op* 
posed  by  Mn  Cawtboroei  wbo  eonteoded  that  the 
House  had  beard  sufficient  evidence ;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  joined  by  several  members.  The 
injustice  of  these  persons  was  exposed  by  Mr. 
WilberfiMTce,  who  shewed  that)  out  c^  ei^ty^-ooe 
days>  which  had  been  employed  in  hearing  evi- 
dence^  fifty-seven  bad  been  devoted  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  partisans  of  the  trade.  He  was  stre- 
nuously supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr*  Martin, 
and  others,  and  be  carried  his  motion. 

The  examinations  were  continued  from  the 
seventh  di  February  till  the  fifth  of  April,  vhen 
they  were  finally  closed.  They  were  conducted 
in  the<  most  illiberal  manner  by  the  advocates  of 
the  trade,  who  brow^beat^  insulted,  harassed,  ami 
strove^  as  much  as  possible,  to  confuse  the  wit- 
nesses against  it  Tbe  candid  and  gentleman^ 
tonduct  of  those  advocates  failed,  however,  in  its 
purpose*  ^^  Not  one  of  tbe  witnesses,"  says  Mr. 
ClarksoD,  ^'  was  found  to  prevaricate,  or  to  waver 
•a  to  the  certainty  of  their  facts."  Their  testimonyi 
too,  being  all  positive,  as  to  what  they  had  seeUi 
was  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  merely 
n^^ve  evidence  which  was  produced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  evidence  filled 
tJbree  folio  volumes,  aAd»  as  in  this  state  it  could 
be  of  little  utility,  a  faithful  abri^gineat  of  it  was 
made,  a«id  distiibi«ted  amoqg  the  members. 

The  I8tii  of  A|ml  was  tb#  day  fix|i4  upcm 
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for  the  dBCussioQ  of  the  subject.    It  was  not 
without  gbomy  forebodings  that  the  fneads  of 
the  abolition  contemplated  the  approach  of  that 
day«    There  existed,  at  this  moment,  peculiar 
dfcumstances  to  give  rise  to  their  fears.    The' 
f'rencb  revdutioQ  bad  begun  to  assume  an  aspect 
Which  excited  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many,  which 
alarm  was  exceedingly  increased  hj  the  publican 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man.     In  the  French  co- 
limies,  likewise,  events  were  taking  place,  which 
^ve  to  the  British  planters  and  slave  dealers 
something  Uke  a  colourable  pretext  for  pretend* 
ing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists  were  of 
a  revdutionary  nature,  and  inevitably  frau^t 
with  ruin>  not  only  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the 
jiarent  country.    With  that  sort  of  base  political 
tactic  which  is  so  commonly  employed,  the  friends 
of  the  trade  held  up  the  committee  as  a  nest  of 
jacobins ;  and  this  unworthy  artifice  was  but  too 
successful.    Half  reasoners,  and  those  who  never 
reasoned  at  all,  were  works4'  up  by  it  into  a 
tiiorou^  dislike  of  the  persons  attacked,  and^  of 
eourse,  of  the  cause  which  those  persons  espoused. 
Opportunely  at  tliis  critical  instant,  as  if  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  something  like  a  disturbance 
took  place  in  the  island  of  Dominica.    This  wi^ 
am  admirable  auxiliary  to  the  planters.    Meet- 
ings  were  hastily  called  by  them  at  the  London 
TaveiTn,  terrifying  letters  were  read  there,  and 
the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  the  assembly  was, 
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that  the  ministry  was  implored  to  said  out  a 
military  force  to  each  of  the  islands^  to  preservi& 
the  whites  from  destruction.   This  request,  how^ 
ever,  it  was  not  practicable  to  comply  with,  ^ndi, 
the  planters  then  resolved  that,  ^^  a^it  was  tpo, 
late  to  send  troops  to  the  islands,  the  b^t  way  of. 
preserving  them  would  be  to  bring  .tb)8  quejStion 
of  the  slave  trade  to  aa  immediate  issm^;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  gpVernment^  if  they  re- 
garded the  safety  of  the  islands,  to  oppose  the 
abolition  of  it."    The  decorum,  the  veracity,  and 
the  grammar  of  their  resolution  are  equally  4e* 
serving  of  praise. 

Sufih  was  the  state  of  things  whep,  on  the 
18th,of  April,  Mr.  WiUierfiH'ce  made  his  mption, 
which,  was,  '^  that  the  chairman  be  instriJiCted-t0 
iiK>ve  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the 
fiirthen  importation,  of  slav^es  into  the  BHlJsb  eo-: 
lonies  in  the  West  Indies/' 

It  would,  within  the  narrow  limits  to  wbkh 
this.&toetch  is  confined,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to. 
follow  step  by  step  a  debate  which  was  cwtinuc^: 
through  two  days,  and  of  which  a  brief  analysis 
occupies  more  thaa  a  hundred  and  twenty  octavo 
pagies.  All  that  el  oquisnce  could  acoomplisb,  to 
persuade;  to  rouse,  to  mlBlt,  to  thrill,  to  bring  con* 
viction  to.tbe  reasoni,  was  fully  displayed*  cNever 
to  a^a^y.  assi^mblage  of  men  w^e  more  glowii^,i 
more  pathetic  stmins  of  ositfury  pmiredr  liwsib, 
th9^n  those  which,,  on  tbisoecaatoo,  fell  from. the 
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lips  of  tiie  disti^uished  individuals  who  con<- 
tended  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Never  was  a 
stronger  appeal  made  at  once  to  the  bead  and 
the  heart  than  that  which  was  now  made. 

Substantiating,  by  reference  to  the  documents 
upon  the  table,  every  assertion  which  he  advanced^ 
Mr.  l¥ilbcrforce  first  shewed  that  the  slaves 
were,  for  the  far  greater  part,  obtained  in  the 
vilest  manner,  by  their  being  kidnapped  from 
their  homes,  or  sentenced  upon  false  accusa* 
tions ;  that  the  wars  in  the  interior  were  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  taking  prisoners  to  be 
sold,  and  that  they  were  fomented  by  the  slave 
traders,  and  here  he  adduced  an  instance  of  a 
captain  having  instructed  his  agent  ^'  to  encou- 
ruge  the  chieftains,  by  brandy  and  gunpowder^ 
to  go  to  war  and  make  slaves;  that  the  trade  so 
deeply  contaminated  the  morals  of  thbse  who 
were  aagaged  in  it,  as  to  vitiate  all  their  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  induce  them  to  commit 
the  meanest  and  wickedest  frauds  upon  the  un- 
suspecting natives ;  that  the  middle  passage  wai 
a  period  of  horrible  suffering  to  the  blacks,  who^ 
notwithstanding  they  were  represented  as  beasts, 
had  feelings  and  intellects  as  acute  as  the  whites 
had ;  and  that  the  slavery  in  which  they  were  said 
to  exist  at  home,  was  not  like  the  slavery  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  was  a  happy  state  of  exbtence^^ 
in  which  even  witnesses  against  the  {abolition  had 
described  them  as  ^^  siitbg  aad  eating  with  their 
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mMterSy  in  tbe  true  style  of  patiJafthal  sim* 
plicity  and  comfhrt.*' 

To  the  cry  whieh  bad  been  raised,  thmt  die 
abolition  of  the  trade  would  ruin  the  cdonies,  he 
replied  that,  though  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  observe,  that  mere  ccmsiderations  of  policy 
ought  never  tx>  have  any  weight  against  justice, 
he  would  go  further,  and  would  prove  that  the 
cry  itself  had  no  support  from  truth.  He  would 
prove  that  the  black  population  of  thje  islands 
might  be  more  than  kept  up  without  the  intro- 
duction of  an  additional  number  of  slaves.  The 
reason  that  the  deaths  among  the  slaves  over* 
balanced  the  births  he  traced  to  various  causes, 
all,  however,  easily  removeable ;  to  tiie  cruelties 
exercised  upon  the  slaves,  the  little  attentioflr 
which  was  paid  to  their  mwals,  the  deficiency  of 
proper  medical  care,  the  scantiness  of  food,  ai^ 
tlie  n^lect  of  attention  to  the  great  object  of 
keeping  up  tbef  stock  by  breeding.  Yet,  even 
mm,  the  sBqrtality  was  gradually  diminislmig ; 
it  having,  in  the  course  of  half  a  centory,  de<* 
creacfed  from  three  and  a  half  to  one  per  cent. 
An  increase  of  the  stock  might,  he  contended, 
be  expected  to  take  place  in  a  very  short. time,  if 
the  proper  means  were  adopted  to  obtain  it, 
me&ha  wUcb  would  be  adopted  when  slaves  conkl 
no  faidgnr  be  imported;  and  he  firmly  grounded 
bis  aiguiMBft  upon  memj  oDdeoiabie  hctSj  which 
manifest  that^  wherever  the  negroes  were  treated 
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^ith  kiodne^^  the  births  among  them  wcupe  ism^ 
formly  far  more  numerous  than  the  deatba.  An 
importation  of  slaves,  therefore,  was  not  neces* 
sary  for  the  wel&re  of  the  islands. 

The  assertions  which  he  next  refuted  were  the 
assertions  that  the  trade  was  a  nursery  of  sea* 
men,  and  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Bris* 
tol  and  Liverpool  would  be  l^^ted,  and  the 
commei^ce  of  the  country  be  miich  injured,  by 
the  success  of  the  present  motion.  With  respect 
to  the  first  pf  these,  he  referred  to  the  evidence, 
to  prove  that  the  trade,  instead  of  being  a  nur-* 
sery  was  a  devourer  of  seamen ;  the  mortality  in 
the  slave  vessels  being,  beyond  all  comparison, 
greater  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  vessels 
employed  in  other  trades ;  and  that  those  sailors 
who  survived  were  so  thoroughly  brutalized  by 
the  shameful  scen^  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, that  they  were  rather  conndered  as  a 
nuisance  than  as  an  acquisition  by  the  captains 
of  our  ships  of  war.  To  the  other  assertions  he 
answered,  that  they  were  obviously  errooeoBs; 
tfie  slave  trade  composing  but  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  whole  export  trade  of  Liverpool,  and  a  stitt 
smaller  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Bristol ;  and 
the  whole  value  of  our  exports  to  Africa,  of 
wl^  gunpowder  to  slaughter  the  nativea  fw« 
nished  the  largiest  part,  not  being  ani»j»lly  mow 
th^  a  sum  of  between  four  and  five  boo^ved 
thousand  pounds*      Africa, .  he  rraiiaded  his 
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hearers,  was  capable  of  carrying  on  a  comniarce 
far  more  beneficial,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  per- 
fectly innocent.  She  abouncted  with  production!^ 
of  value,  which  she  would  gladly  exchange  for 
our  manufactures,  when  these  were  not  otherwise 
to  be .  obtained ;  and  to  what  an  extent  her  de- 
mand might  then  grow,  almo3t  exceeded  the 
powers  of  calculation. 

The  last  objection  which  he  had  to  remove 
was  an.  objection  made  by  those  who,  professing 
themselves  friendly  to  the  abolition,  were,  never- 
theless, of  opinion  that  more  time  ought  to  be 
allowed ;  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave 
the  buunesa  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legisla-^ 
tive  bodies.  To  those  he  demonstrated  that,  in 
the .  first  place,  any  regulations  which  might  ba 
made  on  this  subject  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
islaiuis  must  necessarily  be  inefficient,  it  being 
impracticable  to  execute  them ;  and  that,  in  Uie 
next  place,  they  would  not  only  be  inefficient  as 
to. their  avowed  purpose,' but  probably  dangerous 
to  the  makers  of  them ;  it  being  a  hazardous  ex- 
periawnt  to  give  to  the  negroes  the  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  4:he  laws  before  they  were  rendered  fit 
fi)r  the  ec^oyment  of  civil  rights,  by  a  gradual 
nusittg-of'thein  from  the  debased  state  in  which 
they  <now  existed.  The  abolition  was  exactly' 
such*  an:  agent  as  in  this  case  was  required.  The 
fHapplj  from  Africa  beihg  cut  off,  breeding  nfmst 
become  a. s^ious  object  of  attention,  fhe  natural 
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e&ct  of  which  wduld  be,  that  the  slaves  would 
,be  better  treated,  aod :  that  consequendy  their 
moral  character  would  be  recovered  from  the  de^ 
gradatioD  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
various  untoward  circomBtaiices  connected  wiA 
^heir  miseraUe  condition.  With  respect  to  a 
gradual  abolition,  he  thoii^ht  that,  considering 
the  miseries  which  the  traffic  every  moment 
occasioned  in  Africa,  die  idea  of  it  could  not 
for  an  instant  be  tolerated,  untjess  "  we  were 
ready  at  onca  to  determine  that  gain  should  be 
our  God,'  and,  like  the  hrathens  of  old,  were  pre* 
pared  to  offer  up^  human  victims  at  the  shrine  of 
our  idolatry."  The  plea  that)  if  vt^e  declined  the 
larkde,  odier.  Nations  wi^iild  take  it  up,  he  dis- 
ii&6sed»  as  it*  well  deserved,  with  short  but  pointed 
cepitobaftioki..  .  j    . 

.;'Inci^clust(Mei7  seiofmngly  antieipiEittng  what 
iwould  be  the  deckton  of  the  House,  Mh  Wilber^ 
force  declared  that,  much  as  be  mi^  be  siip^ 
posed  to  feel  cm  this  occasion,  he  was  comparar 
lively  indifferent  as  to  the.result  of  this  debate; 
he  being  well  convinced  that  the  :people  of  Eng- 
land would  abolish' the  trade,  whenever  its  injus- 
tice akid  cruelty  should  be  fairly  laid  open  to 
them ;  and  he  pledged  himself  never,  while  I^ 
remained,  to  abandon  the  work  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged.  ^^  JLet  us  not,"  he  said,  ^'despair, 
It  is  a  blessed  cause,  and  success,  ere  long,  mU 
crown  our  exertions.    Already  we  have  gained 
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one  victory*  We  have  obtained  for  these  poor 
tsreatures  the  recc^nition  of  their  human  natuve, 
vbieh,  for  a  while,  was  most  shMkiefuUy  denied 
them.  This  is  tbe  first  fruits  of  our  efforts.  Let 
us  persevere,  and  our  triumph  will  be  complete. 
Never,  never,  will  we  desist,  till  we  have  wiped 
away  this  scandal  from  the  ChristiaD  naikie ;  dU 
we  have  released  oursel^s  from  the  load  of  gal^ 
under  which  we  at  present  labour ;  imd  tiU  we 
have  octii^guished  every  tmce  df  thb  Uoody 
traffic,  which  our  posterity,  loolcii^  badk  to  the 
history  of  these  eniigbtened  tkoes,  will  scaroety 
believe  to  have  been  suffered  to  exist  eo  long,  a 
disgrace  and  a  dishonour  to  our  country.'' 

The  motion  was  opposed'  by  Cotonfd  Tadcf- 
tod^  who  took  the  lead^ .  Mn  iGrosvenor,  Mr. 
Stanley,  tbe  agent  for  the  islands,  LqIhI' Jo^ 
Russel,  Colonel  Phippa, . AMerman  Walaon^  Mr. 
Dmke,  Lord  &bdfield^  Mr.  fionbii.  Sir  WWiam 
Young,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  Major  Scott.' 

It  was  contended,  that  Pafflianent  had  smc*- 
timed  the  traffic,  and,  unleiis  it  gave  cooipens»- 
lion,  could  not  abolish  it,  without  a.  fareacli  df 
fiftith ;  that  the  friends  of  <Aie  abolilioh  were  led 
astray  by  a  niistaken  humanity,  the  Africans 
lliemselves  having  no  <Mstike  of  the  tiade;  tkat 
lokkiapping  and  other  barbaroiss  practices  mtam 
not  as  gieneral  as  they  bad  been  aseerted  tokCi 
but  that,  at  all  events,  they  were  tbe  nataifeil 
consequences  of  the  laws  of -Afriea,  «nd  it  became 
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us^  as  wiae  men,  to  turn  them  to  our  own  advan- 
tage ;  that  the  unpleasant  circumstances  yfbkh 
attended  the  trade  ought  not  to  be  too  curkmsly 
enquired  into ;  that  fooeigners,  less  humane  than 
we  were,  would  engage  in  the  traffic^  if  we  desist- 
ed fipom  it ;  that  it  appeared  to  have  bten  tbe 
intention  of  Providence,  from  the  beginning,  that 
one  set  of  men  should  be  slaves  to  another,  and 
that  Christianity  did  not  pcotnbit  slaverjr ;  that  a 
haberdasher's  wife  oi»ce  murdered  her  apfu'entice, 
but  that  nobody  evt^r,  on  that  aooounti  tiboug^t 
of  abolishing  haberdasbbry,  and  thitt,  therefore, 
we  ought  not  to  abolish  the  ^ve  trade  merely 
because  some  dreadful  stories  had  been  told  about 
it ;  that  all  the  tales  relative  to  the  mis^  of  the 
middle  passage  were  gross  falsehoods ;  that  the 
Africans  ought  to  be  thankful  for  being  carried 
to  be  safe  in  the  British  colonies ;  that  they  were» 
of  course,  well  treated  in  the  colcHdies,  it  being 
the  interest  of  the  planters  to  tr^sjt  thein  ,so ;  that 
they  were  exceedingly  cheerful  and  happy,  a 
suiBcient  proof  of  which  was,  that  they  loved 
finery,  miserable  persons  having  no  l^te  for 
finery ;  that  the  West  Indies  could  not  be  cnltih 
vated  without  them ;  that  tbe  slaves  themselves 
disliked  the  plan  of  abolishing  the  trade,  because 
it  would  increase  tiieir  toil  by  depriving  th^n  of 
fiiture  assistance;  that  the  colonies  would  be 
exposed  to  insurrection  from  them;  that  tbe 
trade  kept  a  great  number  of  seamen  in  readiness 
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for  the  I  navy ;  that  the  loes  of  it  would  be  ruin* 

ous  to  our  coauDerce  and  finances;   that  the 

.  Newfoundland  ikbery  could  not  go.  on  without 

Atf  aSithe  negroes  ate  a'  vast  qoaotity  of  iaferior 

fish,  which  was  quite  unfit  :for  any  other  market 

than  th^  West  Indian;  tbat^if  the  aboUiMn  bad 

been  sa  clear  a  point 'as  it  was  asserted  to  be, 

•  tixNQ  would  have*  been  isio  occasion  for  so  much 

■  evidence,  aikl  time  to  prove  it  so;  and,  lastly, 

.that,  although  there  were  many  reasons  against 

its  being  attempted,  it  would  suffice  to  mentbh 

only  on^,  which  was,  that  it  ought  to  be  con^ 

aidered  as*  a  rash,  a  vc^iottary,  and  an  imprac^ 

ticable  scheme. 

Some  of  the  members^  however,  who  were 
hostile '  to  the  motion,  opposed  it  with  less  vio<- 
lenoe,  and  rather  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inex^ 
pedieqt  than  of  its  bang  unjust..  They  thought 
that  the  trade  could  not  safely  be  put  a  sudden 
stop  to,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  a 
gradual  manner.  Sir  William  Young  was  the 
leading  speaker  of  this  party,  and,  though  he 
denied  the  truth  of  much  that  had  been  urged 
relative  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves^  he  de^ 
clared  his  abhorrence  of  the  trade,  and  his  speech, 
throughout,  had  the  merit  of  being  temperate  and 
candid.  Mr.  Burdon  and  Mr.  Sumner  were  of 
the  same  opinion  with-  Sir  William  Young,  and 
spoke  with  the  same  moderation  which  he  bad 
displayed. 
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The  motioa  ctf  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  support- 
^  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fran- 
dS)  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Lord  Carys* 
for^  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  M.  Montague,  Mr. 
Smith,  the  member  for  Pontefract,  Mr.  Stanley) 
the  member  for  Lancashire,  Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr. 
•Milnes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  two  of  these, 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Ryder,  wore  gained  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  abolition  by  the  irresistible  ar- 
gomeots  which  were  brought  forward  in  its  be- 
half ;  Mr.  Stanley  having,  as  he  nobly  confessed, 
come  down  to  the  house  with  a!determination  to 
vote  against  the  motion,  and  Mn.  Ryder  having  . 
been  quite  undecided  as  to  what  part  he  should 
ultimately  take. 

Foremost  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  on  these 
memorable  days,  were  the  two  great  political  ri- 
vals ;  now  rivals  only  in  eloquence  and  a  love 
of  justice.  The  next  place  to  them  was  held  by 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  J.  Martin.  Muah  of  the  argument  which 
was  brought  to  bear  by  these  speakers  was  ne- 
cessarily identical  with-  that  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  honourable  mover;  but  it  was 
placed  in  fresh  lights,  strengthened  by  a  reference 
to  additional  facts,  and  richly  adorned  by  all  the 
places  of  oratory.  The  new  sophisms  and  misre* 
presentations  of  their  opponents  were,  however, 
not  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  and  unchas- 
tised. 

VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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The  contempt  of  right,  when  it  stood  in  op- 
position to  expedience^  which  had  been  manifest' 
ed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  motion,  was 
reprobeled  with  indignant  severity.  The  doc* 
trines,  it  was  said,  which  had  been  heard  on  this 
occasion,  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  timte 
the  most  flagrantly  4>rofligate  and  abandoned. 
Were  the  everlasting  laws  of  righteousness  to  be 
subverted,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
creatures  condemned  to  wretchedness,  that  some 
individuals  might  enjoy  opulence,  or  the  govern** 
ment  a  revenue?  The  ^ trade  was,  in  &ct,  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  defend,  without  first 
provmg  that  the  laws  of  morality  were  not  binding 
upon  nations.  Knowing  by  evidence  what  it 
was,  if  the  House  did  not  by  their  vote  mark  to 
all  mankind  their  abhorrence  of  a  practice  so 
savage,  so  enormous,  so  repugimnt  to  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  they  would  consign  their  cha** 
racter  to  eternal  infamy. 

The  attempt  to  draw  from  the  scriptures  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  trade  was  described  as 
a  perversion  and  a  mockery  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  a  gross  insult  upon  the  understandings  of 
the  members,  since  it  could  be  intended  or  ex^ 
pected  to  impose  only  upon  those  who  never 
took  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  That 
the  traffic  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  and  iqiirit  of  Christianity,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
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maxim  that  ^'  we  ought  to  do  unto  otharsi  as  we 
W)uld  wish  that  odiers  sbOQkl  do  unto  us."  If 
this  tnaxim  had  its  proper  iafluence^  the.  trade 
<X)UId  not  exist  for  a  single  hour.  It  was  denied, 
too^  that  slavery  in  ancient  tinies  bore  any  r^ 
Miibianoe  to  the  slavery .  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  slates  wene,  in  trutbi  widely  different 
But  were  there  ever  so  close  a  redemUance  be*^ 
tween  them»  this  could  not  i^ord  any  justifica*^ 
tkm  of  our  oondoct*  Did  it  necessatily  follow 
that,  because  a  prtictioe  had  existsd,  it  must-  be 
just  ?  By  this  argument  every  crime  since  the 
dap  of  Cain  might  be  eiwily  defended. 

The  absurdity  ctf  the  plea,  that,  if  we  aban*- 
doned  the  trade,  others  would  follow  it,  and  thus 
trender  our  virtue. of  no  avail,  was  forciUy  com^ 
iMUted  on  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Martin. 
^'  What  kind  of  morality  was  thia?  "  was  accMmfiilfy 
asked  by  Mr^  F(»c.  "  The  trade  was  defensible 
opon  no  other  principle  dian  that  of  a  highway^ 
Man.  Great  Britain  "oould  not  keep  it  upon 
auch  terms.  Mere  gain  was  not  a  motive  for  a 
gfeat  CMnlry  to  rest  upon,  as  a  justification  of 
any  measure*  Honour  was  its  superior ;  and 
justice  was  superior  to  honour."  With  equal 
<ek»ergy,  il  wai^  remarked,  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  ^'  it 
had  been  frequently,  but  ilisgraoefully  said,  that 
'  We  should  tiot  be  too  eager  in  setting  thie  eK» 
ample.  Let  the  Freneh  begm  it.'  Such  a  senti- 
ttietit  was  a  dttect  libel  upon  the  ancient  noble 
a&d  gbneroui^  character  of  thb  nation.  Weon^t, 
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on  the  cohtrary,  under  the  blessuigs  whieh :  we 
enjoyed,  and  under  the  high  sense  which  we  en- 
tertained of  our  own  dignity  as  a  people,  to  be 
proudly  fearful,  lest  other  nations  should  antici- 
pate our  design,  and  obtain  the  f^alm  before  us. 
It  became  us  to  lead.  And  if  others  sliould  not 
follow  us,  it  would  belong  to  them  to  ^ry  in 
the  shame  of  trampling  under  foot  the  laws  of 
reason,  humanity  wad  religion." 

That  it  was  the  general  practice  of  savages 
to  massacre  their  prisoners  when  they  could  not 
sell  them,  was  declared  to  be  an  assertion  which 
was  contradicted  by  fact.  Captives^  on  the  con- 
trary, were  often  adopted  into  the  families  of 
those  who  had  taken  them,  and  protection  was 
often  given  to  women  and  to  children.  But  this 
had,  in  truth,  but  little  to  do  with  the  question. 
The  wars  themselves  were  mostly  entered  into 
at  the  instigation  of  the  traders,  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  slaves*  Abolish  the  trade, 
and  there  would  be  an  immediate  decrease  in 
the  number  of  wars.  It  had  b^en  pleaded  also, 
in  behalf  of  the  traffic,  that  many  of  the  slaves 
were  persons  condemned  by  the  laws,  who  were 
rescued  by  their  purchasers  from  a  more  rigorous 
fate.  Even  were  this  true,,  which  to  any  extent 
it  was  not  admitted  to  be^  the  trade  was  still  as 
much  an  ofcgect  of  censure  as  ever  it  was.  While 
the  traffic  existed,  those  laws,  favourable  as  they 
were  to  the  love  of  revenge  and  of  lucre,  would 
never  cease  to  eidst    It  was  the  traffic  which 
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perpetuated  tibe  kws;  as,  by  the  hope  of  gain 
wfaicfa  it  inspired  it  encouraged  men  falsely  to 
accuse  tbdlr  neighbours  of  being  guilty  of  crimes, 
some  of  which,  the  crime  of  witchcraft  for  in- 
stance, it  was  notoriously  impossible  for  any  one 
to  commit 

In  addition  to  the  acts  of  onielty  which  bad 
already  been  stated  to  have  been  exercised  upon 
negroes,  numerous  others,  of  equal  atrocity,  were 
adduced;  and  it  was  urged,  that  to  suppose,  as 
some  had  supposed,  that  interest  would  at  ^1 
times  influence  the  masters  to  be  kind  to  their 
slaves,  was  to  be  ignorant  of  human  nature.  As 
to  encouragement  being  given  to  the  propagation 
of  slaves,  it  would  not  bea>me  a  general  practice, 
till  the  planters  were  deprived  of  every  other 
resource;  it  being  well  known  that  in  many 
cases,  the  breeding  of  slaves  was  checked,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  more  profitable  and  less 
troublesome  to  purchase  a  full-grown  being  than 
to  rear  a  child. 

It  was  denied  that  the  African  trade  ;was  of 
such  importance  as  it  had  been  represented  to 
be;  our  largest  export  there  being  that  of  gun- 
powder, which  was  doubtless  sent  over  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  and  pro- 
moting'civilization  among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Africa,  There  was,  too,  another  benevolent 
article  of  export,  on  which  four  or  fiye  thousand 
persons  in  England  were  said  to  depend  for 
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bread :  and  what  was  this  article  ?  It  conmted 
of  guos»  which  were  fitbricated  in  mtk  a  sksmo^ 
fol  manner  that  they  coaU  not  be  fired  witbottfc 
extreme  danger  to  the  user  of  theQa>  and  wtuchy 
in  &cty  killed  more  from  the  butt  than  kom  tb# 
muzzle.  The  same  exaggeration  that  wai  re^ 
sorted  to,  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
Afnean  trade,  was  also,  it  was  aaid,  employed  to 
swell  the  value  of  the  colonial  trade,  and  of  the 
colcHiies  themselves;  which  value  did  not^  in 
reality,  reach  to  much  more  than  half  the  mm 
at  which  it  wa^  falsely  estimated.  Be  it^  hiow- 
ev€r,  more,  or  less,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bubject,  as  it  would  not  be  diminished  by  the 
measure  which  was  now  proposed.  But,  of  att 
lite  arguments  which  bad  been  brought  fioirward 
by  the  opponents  of  the  motion,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous, it  was  said,  was  undoubtedly  that  wbich 
gravely  maintained  that^  in  order  to  ioeep  up  a 
sutficknt  number  of  blacks  to  consume  our  refuse 
fish,  which  no  one  else  would  eat,  we  ought  to 
persist  in  carryii^  on  a  traffic  winch  was  fraught 
with  infemy. 

Thou^  Mr.  Pitt  warmly  joirfed  in  all  that 
was  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and 
though  he  eloquently  exposed  the  wickedness  of 
the  trade  in  ski  its  ramtficaiiotia,  bis  main  argu- 
H^nt  was  divectod  against  those  who^  while 
tiiey  admitfeed  the  trade  to  be  ki  itself  an  evil^ 
contended  that  it  could  not  be  elMdislMd  wUbout 
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{NToducing  a  greater  evil,  in  the  utter  ruio  of 
oiir  West  Indian  colooies.  *^  As  the  imprac- 
licabiltty  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  the 
blacks  appeared/'  he  said,  "  to  operate  as  the 
chief  objectioD,  he  trusted  that,  by  showing  it  to 
be  ill-founded,  he  should  clear  away  all  other 
<:)bstacles  whatever;  so  that,  having  no  ground 
either  of  justice  or  necessity  to  stand  on,  there 
would  be  no  excuse  left  to  the  eonunittee  for  re- 
sisting the  present  motion."  With  tUs  view, 
he  entered  into  an  elaborate « enquiry  respecting 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  black  population 
.in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  which  island  then  con- 
tained more  than  half  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  He  showed  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  births  had  for  a  long  while  been 
gradually  decreasing ;  that  the  births  and  deaths 
at  this  moment  were,  perhaps,  nearly  equal ;  that  . 
with  care,  such  as  the  abolition  would  certainly 
compel  the  masters  to  take,  the  number  of  births 
might  be  expected  soon  toobtain  apreponderaocy; 
and  that,  consequently,  fresh  importations  were 
not  necessary  to  enable  the  colonists  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  same  he  stated  to  be  the  case  with 
a)l  the  other  islands,  in  some  of  which,  as  in 
Barbadoes  and  Dominica,  an  increase  of  num- 
bers by  birth  had  already  taken  place. 

That  this  debate  was  protracted  through  two 
sittings  was  not  the  fault  of  the  friends  of  the 
trade.    Conscious,  perhaps>  of  their  numerical 
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streDgthi  and  willing  to  save  tiiemselves  trouble, 
they  strenuously  endeavoured  oo  the  first  night 
to  put  an  end  to  the  business.  The  adjourn- 
ment was,  bowevef,  carried,  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
advocates  of  slavery  was  only  delayed.  The 
question  being  at  length  put^  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  negatived, : by  a  large  majority; 
the  noes  being  a  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
the  ayes  no  more  than  eighty-eight. 

Foiled,  but  neither  surprised  nor  discouraged, 
the  Committee  for  effecting  the  abolition  now 
held  a  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended. 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  recent  debate, 
and  they  declared  that,  considering  the  decision 
of  the  House  rather  as  a  delay  than  as  a  defeat, 
they  would  ^^  never  desist  from  appealing  to 
their  countrymen,  till  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  Africa  should  cease  to  be  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants." 

For  the  failure  which  they  had  experienced 
with  respect  to  their  great  object,  the  friends  of 
the  abolition  were,  pl'eviously  to  the  close  of  the 
session,  in  a  small  degree  compensated^  by  the 
success  of  one  of  their  .benevolent  plans.  The 
establishment  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company  was 
sanctioned  by  parliament;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  company  would  be  a  poweiiul  means 
of  spreadiDg  the  ligjbt  of  kiio^ledge,  and^  of 
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course^  morality  and  civilization,  through  all  that 
part,  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  would  be 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  friends  of  the  slave  traffic  were  exceed- 
ingly elated  by  their  victory^  and  it  is  probable 
that>  notwithstanding  the  published  resolutions 
of*  their  antagonists,  they  believed  it  to  be  final. 
In  this  latter  point,  however,  they  were  mistak^i. 
The  committee  "  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;" 
but,  on  the  contrary,  redoubled  their  exertions. 
They  arranged  and  published  the  evidence,  and 
distributed  it  in  every  corner  of  the  island.     Mr. 
'Clarkson  again  tiaveUed  over  England  and  Wales, 
^rid  the  same  task  was  performed  in  Scotland  by 
:Dr.  Dickson.     It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to 
•the  committee  to  find  that  the  people  were,  more 
warmly  than  ever,  on  their  side.     Many  began 
to  manifest  tbeir.  hostility  to  the  slave  trade,  by 
discontinuing  the  purchase  of  West  India  pro- 
duce ;  and  so  prevalent  was  their  example  that, 
in  a  short  time,  there  were  calculated  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand  individuals  who  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  «ugar.     In  many  of  the  great  towns 
committees  were  formed,  to  co-operate  with  the 
London  committee ;  and,  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,    petitions  against    the  detested  traffic 
were  daily  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  whole  number  g(  petitions  was  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-tviro  were  from   ^igland  and 
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Wales.  Among  them  was  one  from  the  livery 
of  London,  which  was  unanimottsly  voted  by  a 
crowded  halL 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that,  on  the  se- 
cond of  April,  17dl}  Mr.  Wilberforce  once  more 
brought  the  question  before  Uie  House,  by  mov^ 
iog  *'  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee^ 
that  the  trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ought  to  be  abolished." 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  reasomog  which  was 
employed  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  neariy 
llie  same  with  that  which  was  employed  on  the 
former.  To  give  an  analysis  of  the  debate  n^uld, 
therefore,  be  to  do  little  more  than  repeat  that 
which  the  reacjter  has  already  perused  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  historical  sketch.  Argu- 
ments which,  re-produced  after  an  interval  of  a 
year,  clothed  in  different  words,  and  adcM'ned  by 
<aU  the  graces  of  language,  mighty  in  a  speech  ol 
ibxee  hours,  appear  to  have  the  charm  of  novelty, 
would,  when  shewn,  close  together,  in  a  dry  and 
naked  abstract,  excite  nothing  but  lassitude  and 
disgust.  For  this  reason,  the  dc^bate  on  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  motion,  and  all  the  succeeding  de- 
hates,  till  the  close  of  the  contest,  will  be  re- 
.corded  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.  It  is 
the  result  alone  which  can  be  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity. 

The  speech  of  Mn  WiAferforce  was  not  less 
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QloqifiKit  thao  thai  whicb  he  made  when  he  first 
introduced  the  suli^t  to  the  aotice  of  the  House. 
He  strengthened  with  new  facts  all  his  fcMrmer 
Qi^giupents;  he  gave  new  answers  to  every  ob* 
jectioD.  There  was  no  part  of  his  statement 
which  he  le^t  unguarded  by  reasonmg,  none 
wfaicb^  wh^e  ornament  was  admissible,  he  left 
nnembeUisbed  by  the  charms  of  oratory.  The 
fiivse  of  the  abolition  was  also  warmly  espoused 
by  Mr.  H.  Thornton,  Mn  Whitbread,  and  Mr. 
Montague,  who  spoke  at  consideprable  Irag^ 
md  with  much  eloquence  and  force  of  argiur 

ment. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baillie,  Mr. 
Vaugjban  and  Colonel  Tarleton.  It  was  hoped, 
tb^y  said,  that  the  friends  of  the  abolition  would 
have  been  contented  widoi  the  innocent  blood 
iwthiidpi  bad  already  been  abed.  The  great  island 
1^  Si;.  Dkemingo  had  been  torn  in  pieees  by  insurw 
rmtians^  which  were  ooeafiened  entirely  by  the 
debate  on  the  slave  trade ;  and,  not  satisfied  by 
this,  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  trade  now 
wishfd  to  complete  the  ruin  in  the  Weai  IndiQ^ 
hy  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  slaves  were  consented,  di^re  was 
a  mubud  confidence  between  them  and  their  mas^ 
tgg^  i^d  aU  was  quiet,  before  this  impolitic  ques^ 
tion  was  agitated.  Now  the  scene  was  totally 
iwereed ;  magazine  of  arms  being  necessary  on 
CNary  estate.    The  toaffic  itself  had  heen  sane- 
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^  tioned  by  a  iqultitude  of  acts,  which  were  passed 
in  reigns  distinguished  for  the  production  of  great 
and  enlightened  characters.   We  heard  then  of  no 
wild  and  destructive  doctrines  like  the  present ; 
doctrines  which  were  reserved  for  this  age  of  no- 
velty  and  innovation.      The   planters,    it  was 
urged,  were  good  and  worthy  people ;  they  had 
never  been  seditious  or  rebellious ;   they  had  an 
undoubted  claim  to  full  protection,  or  to  full 
comp^isation,  if  parliament  were  indeed  ^deter- 
mined to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  their 
property.     But  what  necessity  was  there  to  in- 
terfere in  behalf  of  the  slaves?     Setting  aside 
liberty,  they  were   as  well  oflf  as  the  poor  in 
£urope ;  they  had  no  wants,  no  cares,  u:id  were 
.seldom  abused ;  they  were  resigned  to  their  situ- 
ation, and  looked  to  nothing  beyond  it     In  aid 
of  all  this,  the  value  of  the  colonies,  the  amount 
of  their  exports  and  imports,  the  magnitude  of 
the  duties  which  diey  paid  to  the  revenue,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  which  they  employed, 
were  once  more  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
speakers.      Lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient, 
GolcHiel  Tarleton  ridiculed  and  abused  the  pe- 
titions, and,  in  his  usual  decorous  manner,  poured 
forth  invectives  against  the  friends. of  the  abo- 
lition, whom  he  designated  as  a  junto  of  sectaries, 
sophists,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics. 

But  it  was  not  from  arguers  like  these  that 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  most  to  dread. 
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The  real  peril  to  which  their  cause  was  exposed 
arose  rather  from  those  who  were  insidiously 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  friends.  Mr.  Dundas, 
with  the  professed  view  of  reconciling  both  par- 
tes, came  forward  to  propose  that  a  gradual 
abolition  should  take  place.  The  picture  which 
he  drew,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his 
plflb,  was  a  seductive  one ;  as  he  not  only  held 
out  the  prospect  of  abolishing  the  trade^  but  also 
of  ultimately  putting  an  end  to  slavery  itself. 
All  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the  virtue  of  cer*  . 
tain  regulations.  ^'  By  regulations/'  he  said, 
^'  he  meant  such  as  would  increase  the  breed  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  such  as  would  ensure 
a  moral  education  to  their  children ;  and  such  as 
would  even  in  time  extinguish  hereditary  slavery. 
The  extinction,  however,  of  this  wa9  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  allowing  the  son  of  an  African 
slave  to  obtain  bis  freedom  on  the  death  of  his 
parent.  Such  a  son  should  be  considered  as  born 
free.  He  should  then  be  educated  at  the  ex- 
pose of  the  person  importing  his  parents ;  and, 
when  arrived  at  such  a  degree'  of  strength  as 
might  qualify  him  to  labour,  he  should  work  for 
a  term  of  years,  for  the  payment  of  the  expense 
of  his  education  and  maintenance." 

The  system  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Addington,  then  speaker,  and  by  Mr.  Jen^ 
kinson;  the  latter  of  whom  confessed  that  the 
trade  was  an  evil,  founded  on  injustice  and  op- 
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ptessiony  while  tbe  formei^  weatstUl-fiartbery  and 
declared  that  it  had  his  utter  abhorreiiee.  The 
abiiorrence  felt  by  Mr»  Addington  iras^  however, 
of  a  lingular  kind.  It  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
harshness  agisdnst  the  thing  l^hiob  he  abhorred. 
He  knew,  be  said,  of  no  fauagMag?  which  could 
fi^^avaie  the  crime  of  tiie  slave  trade ;  bitt,  ill 
the  same  breath,  he  added^  that  the  case  of  the 
West  Indians  deserved  a  tender  con^ertitioa^ 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  criminala  wbd  oi^ht  to 
be  abhorred,  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  most 
delicate  tenderness.  He  was,  therefim^  of  opi> 
nion,  that  the  traffic,  which  he  had  sti^oatited 
as  atrd€tk>tisly  criminal^  should  be  perarittod  to 
go  tm  fmr  ten  or  twdve  years  lodger ;  and  that 
encouragement  should  be  gken  to  the  importa^ 
tiott  of  females,  rather  than  to  that  of  malei. 
Justice  might,  he  thouf^t^  hi  thus  dolie  to  bcili 
parties^  without  inconvennnce  to  either. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  agreed  with  luni  in  opmioi% 
as  to  the  propriety  of  paying  attention  in  the  io^ 
terest  of  the  planters,  and  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  opposing  the  immediate  abdition^  that  tiie 
number  of  births  bad  not  yet  riseii  to  iin  equblity 
with  that  of  the  deaths,  tod .  tbat^  b^ore  thn 
equality  was  obtdinedj  it  ^oM  M  in^prodetit  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trttdd,  whidb  would  und«>ubt- 
edly  be  carried  on  by  other  countries.  Nd  laws^ 
he  contended,  could  prevent  slaves  frbdi  being 
smuggled  into  the  colonii^d^  and,  tofltequittidyii  it 
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was  better  that  slaves  should  be  imported,  under 
fHToper  regulatioBs.  He  closed  his  speech  by 
proposiog,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  addressed, 
to  request  that  he  would  reconmiend  to  the  co- 
lonial assemblies  to  encourage^  by  premiums^  an 
increase  of  births ;  and  also  that  a  bounty  of  five 
pounds  per  head  should  be  given  to  the  master 
of  any  slave  ship,  who  should  import  in  ajiy 
cai|;o  a  greater  number  of  females  than  maleB) 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.** 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  supporters 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr* 
Pitt  On  those  who  were  hostile  to  every  kind 
of  abolition  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did 
not  bestow  many  words.  Dmiying  that  the  laws 
quoted  as  giving  a  sanction  to  the  slave  trade 
could  at  all  bind  the  legislature  to  the  continiiH 
ance  of  that  trade,  or  even  that  they  could  give 
a  sanction  to  what  was  in  itself  unjust,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  important  cir- 
cumstance, which  was,  that  tb^  laws  were  avow< 
edly  passed  for  purposes  which  they  did  not  now 
attain,  and  that  they  were  perpetually  and  grossly 
violated  by  the  very  persons  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  now  pleaded.  This  alone  was  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  all  that  had  been  asserted  as  to 
the  positive  enactments  in  fttvour  of  the  slave 
trade.  Then,  turning  to  combat  the  gradual 
aboUti(mists,  he  contended  that  no  evidence  what- 
ever had  been  adduced  to  disprove  his  statement, 
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that  the  births  were  equal  to  the  deaths,  and  that, 
therefore,  importation  was  unnecessary ;  he  in- 
sisted that,  if  pi*oper  vigilance  were  exercisedf, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  smuggling  slaves 
into  the  islands;  he  affirmed  that,  with  mild 
treatment,  the  negroes  would  be  enabled  to  per- 
form a  larger  quantity  of  work ;  he  showed  thai 
insurrections  in  the  colonies  were  always  pro* 
duced  by  the  newly-imported  slaves;  and^ 
finally,  in  the  most  forcible  and  pathetic  lan- 
guage, he  entreated  the  House  to  listen  at  length 
to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and,  by  abolishing  the 
trade,  at  once  wipe  a  foul  stain  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  country,  make  some  small  atone- 
ment for  enormous  wrong,  and  give  to  the  natives 
of  Africa  the  same  common  chance  of  civilization 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  was  in  a  more  severe 
and  criminatory  tone.  The  absurdity  of  the 
plans  which  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Addington 
and  Mr.  Dundas  he  exposed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. The  bounty  on  the  importation  of  females 
was,  he  said,  nothing  less,  in  other  words,  than 
offering  a  premium  to  a  crew  of  ruffians,  for  the 
vilest  of  purposes.  It  was  letting  loose  a  re- 
morseless banditti,  against  that  weak  and  de- 
fenceless sex,  of  which  men  were  the  natural 
protectors.  This  banditti  were,  by  pecuniary 
rewards,  to  be  stimulated  to  kill  fathers,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  in  order  that,  when  the  carnage 
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was  over,  the  female  relatives  of  the  slain  might 
be  led  into  slavery.     A  happy  instance  this,  of 
what  was  tp  be  expected.from  men  of  professedly 
moderate  principles.    The  scheme  of  Mr.  Dun* 
das,  though  not  equally  atrocious,  was  both  cruel 
and  ridiculous.     Children  were  to  be  educated 
so  as  to  qualify  them  for  being  freemen,  and 
they  were  then  to  be  made  slaves  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  would  pro* 
bably  have  become  unfit  to  be  free,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  retained  in  bondage  for  a  few  years 
longer,  or  perhaps  for  the  whole  remaining  term 
of  their  existerice.     Never  was  there  a  scheme 
beard  of  so  moderate,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  ab- 
surd and  visionary.     No!  it  was  not  schemes 
such  as  this  that  could  be  productive  of  benefit. 
There  was,  there  could  be,  no  medium.     The 
trade  must  be  at  once  abolished.     For  his  own 
part,  he  declared  that,  whether  he  were  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it,  whether  he  acted  with  a  large 
minority  or  with  a  small  one,  this  question,  while 
he  had  a  voice  to  speak  his  sentiments,  should 
never  remain  at  rest 

The  propositions  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  were  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
The  amendment  of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the  abolition 
should  be  gradual,  was  then  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety-three  voices  against  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  His  amendment  having  been  thus 
adopted,  the  question  was  finally  put.     Eighty- 

VOL.  IT.  D  D 
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five  members  voted  against  any  al)olition,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  on  the  opposite  side. 

By   many  persons  this  decision  was  looked 
upon  as  a  triumph.     The  committee  for  obtain- 
ing the  abolition  were  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
luded by  that  which  appeared  to  be  an  advan* 
tage,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  an  injury  to  their 
cause.     They  knew  that,  by  gaining  time,  the 
friends  of  the  trade  might  be  said  to  gain  almost 
every  thing.     The  public  attention  would  relax 
with  respect  to  a  question  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  already  decided  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  when  the  period  arrived,  at  which 
the  law  was  to  be  enforced,  the  traders  would  not 
fail  to  find  some  pretext  for  laying  claim  to  a 
still  further  delay.     Accordingly,  the  committee 
passed  a  series    of  resolutions,  in  which  thqf 
stated,  that  the  House,  by  voting  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trade,  had  manifested  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  trade  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  that 
the  remedy  proposed  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
thus  ascertained  was  not  an  adequate  one ;  that, 
neither  was  the  remedy  such  as  the  people  of  En^ 
land  had  asked  for  in  their  petitions;  and  that  as, 
during  the  interval  in  which  the  traffic  was  to  be 
alloWed  to  exist,  fresh  outrages  must  of  necessity 
be  committed  upon  Africa,  it  became  a  duty  in 
the  enemies  of  the  trade  to  use  every  constitu- 
tional means  for  the  attainment  of  its  instant  abo- 
lition. 
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Mr.  Dutidas  moved  his  resolutions,  deven 
in  number,  on  the  twenty^third  of  ApriL  The 
leading  .points  in  thiem  were,  that  the  aupplyibg 
of  slaves  to  foreign  colonies  should  immediately 
cease;  that  the  whole  trade  should  cease  in 
seven  years;  that  dming  its  continuance  no 
males  should  be  imported  above  twenty,  and  no 
females. above  sixteen  years  of  age;  that  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  on  those  traders  who 
committed  cruelties  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
that  foreign  nations  should  be  invited  to  concur 
in  the  measures  which  we  had  adopted.  He 
also  held  out  a  hope  of  religious  instruction  be- 
ing given  to  the  slaves^  and  that  predial  might  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  personal  service. 

This  scheme  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  latter 
of  whom  observed  that,  by  this  new  system  of 
humanity,  the  slave  traders  were  in  future  only 
to  be  allowed  to  steal  innocent  children  from 
tbeir  disconsolate  parents.  After  some  debate, 
the  House  adjodrned. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  twenty-^fifth, 
and  continued  on  two  subsequent  days.  Mr. 
-Dundas  having  moved  that  the  trade  should  be 
at  an  end  on  the  first  of  January,  1 800,  Lord 
Mornington,  now  Marquis  .Wellesley,  proposed 
td  amend  the  motion,  by  inserting  the  year  1793, 
instead  of'  the  year  1 800 ;  and  he  supported  his 
aQu^adnbdol;  by  an  aninmted  and  argumentative 
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speech,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  prolong- 
,  ation  of  the  trade  was  no  less  unnecessary,  tban 
it  had  been  proved  to  be  unjust  Several  mem- 
bers joined  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Windham,  who  poured  forth  a^nst 
the  trade  a  philippic,  which  was  equally  remark- 
able for  its  severity  and  for  its  eloquence.  One 
important  fact  was  stated  in  this  debate,  by  Sir 
James  Johnstone,  which  was,  that  he  had  in- 
troduced the  plough  into  his  own  plantation  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  had  found  that  the  land 
produced  more  sugar  than  when  cultivated  by 
slaves  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  amendment 
was,  however,  rejected,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  voices  against  a  hundred  and  nine. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  twenty-seventh. 
Lord  Mornington  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion, 
that  the  trade  should  come  to  a  termination  in 
1795.  This  produced  a  debate,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  novelty,  except  a  clumsy  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Carhampton,  to  throwridicule  and 
obloquy  on  those  who  were  the  friends  of  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  a  fanatical,  unjust  and 
ii^urious  project.  The  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  against  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one.  But  as,  during  the  debate, 
some  of  the  members  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
fix  on  a  middle  point  between  the  two  dates 
which  had  been  proposed,  Sir  Edward  Knatch*- 
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IniU. brought  forward  another  amendment,  which 
was  successful ;  it  passing  in  the  affirmative,  by  a 
hundred  <  and  fifty-one  votes  against  a  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  The  blank  in  the  resolution 
was  consequently  filled  up  with  the  first. of  Janu- 
^ryi  1796,  and  a  committee  was  named  ta  carry 
the  resolution  itself  up  to  the  House. of  Lords. 

The  business  came  before  the  Peers  on  the 
et^)&  of  May,  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  there 
was  lUtle  probability  of  its  progress  being  acce- 
lerated in  that .  quarter.  .  Lc»rd   Sti^rmont  pro- 
posed that  evidence  should  be:  heard  at  the  bar, 
und^  limt  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  avch 
rage  quantity  of  sugar  and  rum  whiph  they  pro- 
duced, imd  the  whole  of  their  trade.     In  order 
to  prevent  the  delay  which  the  examination  of 
'  witnesses  at  the  bar  would  occasion,  Lord  Greiv- 
ville  moved  that  dieyu^ould  be  heard  by  a  coov* 
^ittee- above  stairs.    This  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  twenty^seven.    The  Duke  of  Ck- 
rence  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  trade. 
The  hearing  of  evidence  was  now  begun ;  but,  on 
the  fifth  of  Jiuie,  when  no  more  than  seven  perw 
sons  had  §l\&i  their  testimony,  a  motion  was 
carried,  by  which  all  further  consideration  of  the 
sirii^t  was  postponed  till  the  ensuing  session. 

One  circumstance  occurred  during  this  year, 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  debates,  and  gs^ve 
some  hope  that  foreign  powers  had  begyn  to  open 
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their  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  the  trade.  By  an 
ordinance  of  the  twentieth  of  March,  die  Kiag.of 
Denmark  declared  tbat^  after  the  year  1809|  the 
trade  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  uny  of  his 
colonies.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  oixlinanee 
excited  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  ia  any  class  of 
his  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the! Com- 
mons, the  success  of  the  friends  of  thie  ahdilicm 
was  now  more  problematical,  perhaps,  thaa  it 
had  ever  been  before,  llie  examination  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  might  be  protracted  taan  inter- 
minable length;  and  it  also  laid  the  Coialmittoe 
under  great  diiiad  vantages,  many  of  their  watoesses 
^iVig  dead^<  >  and*  many:  otheprsi  absent^  aor  tthat  it 
wa^  otite  more  necessary  to:  traverse  thewliole  of 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  hri^$- 
-ing  together  additional  evidence!  This^  how- 
^ei^,  was  by  no  means  th^  naiost  inauspicious  of 
thd  existif^'oircuinstanc^s.  .  The  situation  .of  Ibe 
-ODifntry  was  singularly  xon&iFOOiBble  to  those  who 
«daght  to  put  an  end  to  the  \xa^  >  At  )the  com- 
mencement of  1793'all  minds  were  agitaled  by 
ffoUtical  disputes,  Great  Biitain  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  French  repuUfeans,  and  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  tba^  tbo6^  very  republicians,  by 
whom  she  had  beenforbed  into  the  war/'Wei9<  the 
persons  who  had,  for  many  years,  boen  ai6it  ac- 
trvely>4iK^tiie  to  n(^rD  slavery  and  the  traffic  in 
tslayes.    in  many  ef  tho^e^^irho^bb^nasd  .repid>- 
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liGanism^  k  was  a:  natural  though  npt  a  liberal 
feeling,  ta  extend  their  hatred  to  every  thing 
which  was  in  favour  with   the  demagogues  of 
France. 

Tl^e  session  of  1793  gave  melancholy  proof 
of  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  the  members  of  Parliament. 
When  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  it- 
self  into  a  committee  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Sir 
WiUiam  Young  pro{]|0$ed  to  postpone  the  busi- 
nes^i  titt  that  day  six  .qionths^  and  his,amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  equally  unsupcessful  in  an  attempt 
whichy  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  montbs> 
be  tpadc;  tp  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  Iknit 
ih^  importation  of  slftyes*  He  was  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five  against  twen^y-rfive. 

A  better  fate  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  attend 
another  of  bis  efforts^  ,  )V'ishing  at  least  tp  les^n 
an  evil  which  he  could  not  .entirely  remoye,  he> 
on  the  f(}i^r|eenth  of  May,  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  introdfjce  ^  b^U^  to  abpli^h  tbi^t 
part  qi  ^e  slave  trade  by  w^aich  the  ^r^Ush  n^e^ - 
chants  spppUed  foreign^,  wi tli  slaves^  Jfi ,  thi^  he 
.wa3  join^.  by  his  late  antagpnisti  Sir  William 
Young,  who  owned  that  this,  branch  of  the  traffic 
ought  to  }^t  .dope  away,  with ;  the  traffic  .itself  bid- 
ing defensible  only  on  the  ground  of  imperious  oe- 
Gcsntj)  ^hi(;h  did  npt  extrt  in  the  present  case. 
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The  motion,  however,  was  carried  but  by  a  majo^ 
rity  of  seven.  The  bill  was  obstinately  opposed 
in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  though,  at  first, 
it  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  its  way 
through  the  Commons,  it  was  ultimately  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  two. 

In  the  Lords  the  business  of  the  abolition  did 
not  wear  a  much  more  favourable  aspect.    There 
was  only  one  circumstance  which  afforded  any  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  enemies  of  the  traffic.     It  was 
the  rejection  of  two  motions,  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon :  the  first, 
^  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade 
till  after  the  Easter  recess ;  the  second,  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether.     There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  speeches  of  the  noble  movers,  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  regard  as  such,  the  scurrilous 
language  which   both    the    speakers  disgraced 
themselves  by  using.  •  Not  more  than  seven  wit- 
nesses were  examined  during  the  whole  of  this 
sitting  of  Parliament. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  year  179*  an  event 
occurred,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  regarded 
by  the  friends  of  the  abolition  as  highly  inauspi- 
cious to  their  cause.  On  the  fourth  of  February, 
the  Natidna)  Convention  added  one  moris  to  fts 
numerous  insane  6r,  more  correctly  speaking, 
wicked  acts  of  legislation,  by  decreeing  the  hn- 
medikte  enfranihiseiiient  of  the  slaves  in  the  c6- 
loniesr  of  Prancei    Nor  was  this  a  purely  bene- 
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volent  und  disinterested  measure;  in  wfaidi  case, 
absurd  and  mischievous  as  it  still  would  have 
been,  the  motive  by  which  it  was  prpmpted  would 
have  had  ai  claim  to  respect.  The  destruction  of 
England,  through  the  ruin  of  her  commerce,  was 
openly  avowed,  by  Danton  and  other  members, 
to  be  one  of  the  benefits  which  this  decree  was 
expected  to  produce.  It  would,  they  said,  ''  give 
a  great  example  to  the  ^aves  in  the  British  and 
Spanish  colonies,"  and  it  might,  they  added,  now 
be  declared  ^^  that  England  was  no  more."  This 
decree  was  passed,  like  most  of  their  decrees,  by 
acclamation ;  not  the  slightest  investigation  hav- 
mg  been  entered  into,  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
reasoning  en\ployed,  on  so  important  a  aubject. 
The  English  partisans  of  the  slave  traffic  were, 
doubttess,  infinitely  indebted  to  these  enlightened 
legislators,  for  hd.ving  thud  furnished  them  with 
weapons  of  so  formidable  a  kind. 

'  But,  -though  every  thing  seemM  t6  consfrire 
agaibst  them,  the  Committee  dH  not  relax  m 
•  th«r '  exertions.  * '  While  they  •  were  •  aiding  the 
-cause  by  every  means  in  their  power, 'Mr.  Clark- 
Bon  once  more  journeyed  in  search  Of  evidence. 
This  journey,  which'  occupied  five  months,  was 
the  last  effort  which,  for  some  years,  this  excel- 
lent mA  indefatigable  man  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing: Incessant  toil,  and  incessant  anxiety,  had, 
by  4his  time,  nearly  destroyed  his  constitution. 

fW  nervous  system  was  sd'shattered^  that  sight. 
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hearing  abd  menuMry,  began  to  hi\  him ;  and  bis 
frame  was.  so  weakened,  that  either  bodOy  or 
mental  action  reduced  himt  with  alarming  ra<- 
pidity,  to  an  exhausted  state.  **  I  was,  there- 
fore/' says  he,  '^  oUigpd,  though  very  reluc* 
tantly,  to  be  borne  out  of  the  field,  in  which. 
I  had.  placed  the  great  honour  and  glory  of  my 
life." 

Unwil^ng  to  give  offence  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  touching  upon  the  general  question, 
which  wad  now  before  it,  Mr.  Wilber£cH:ce,  in  the 
session  of  1 794,  confined  himself  to  the  bringii^ 
forward  the  bill  to  abolish .  (he  trade,  as  far  a# 
regarded  the  supplyir^  of  foreigners  by  Britis|i 
vessels.  It  was  urgedi  by  him  and  his  suppor- 
b^r^  that  tbi^  tr^de  wfta  n0w  ne§x\y  extinct,  and 
.isjght,  tbarefor^  be  siippr^ssed  without  injury  to 
.^tiy  ooe;  that  the  House,  stood,  pledged  to  thfc 
abolition  in  general,  ai}f]>..i9f.€9urse,  could  n^t 
^Voidrgiving  ijt^'ft^sen^  ft)  t;t^/proposal;  awl  that 

T^jey  fm^'^t  opr  isl%)(»;Jp,'woul<J  be  <^«%i«^|  ip 
-t^fiif  ipf4^,r'«WDber  pfrfilaFes,  .PVgi^f  to  vob^.^Qt 
t^i^moiioi^  w^^  w<?ul4/t!at¥J-  nio^  effectually  to 
;.|(0euE^ftO4KlQq{ilptieo9*lp|43(  fftrfewrselvps..  In^ij^piy 
- t»J^i|j.ftU.il^,f>W ,wgufi0.ente:,v/ere.  brQqgbt  ior- 

iJiMt  .i]t,  *a»=jind«»wrts  for  .rtm  Cwwm»ib  to  M- 

nu\iQfiti  i  ^1  ti»  iwfiffi  hrancb  of  the  tra^e 
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was  noi  nearly  extinct,  forty  or  fifty  Teasek  eo^ 
gaged  in  it  having  lately  sailed  from  LiverpooL; 
that  the  projected  alteration  was'  an  unjust  in* 
fringemeht  upon  private  property,  and  a  clog 
upon  trade,  which  at  this  moment  ought  esfMdU 
ally  to  be  protected ;  that  it  was,  moreover,  an 
insidious:  attempt,  which  made  part  of  a  system 
of  attaek  upon  our  constitution ;  and  that  the 
discussion  of  it  would  unsettlie  the  minds  of  the 
negroes,  and  induce  them  to  revolt.  To  this  it 
wa^  answerkl,  that,  if  the  Lords  chose  to  be  m* 
dafeoflibly  tardy  in  their  proceedings^  that  wbs  no 
reawnfor  the  Commons  to*  stand  ^tili ;  that,  as 
the  negroes  Well  kn^w  what  passed*  in  thfts^oounl 
try,  it  \tets  at  once  idle  tod  disgusting  to>lalk  6f 
preikrvin^  quiet  aniong  thism,  by  keeping  dsiem 
in  ignorance ;  and  that  there  was  not  thel  s\a^U 
Wtgmm&'for  believing  that  the  biU  now/before 
the  House  would  he  pr^dastiwerirf'  any ^etfaer' than 
bmefibiid.i^QSMSts.  Ii^  ^spile  of' these^  anganieQiSy 
Uab  bill  fif^  violently  opposed  i0  dl<fts^  stages^ 
«Ad  .iilasipetittonctii.  against  by  some  merdaprntp 
,of. London:  and  of •  Livmrfxiol.  >  ^*  It  ii^as,  however, 
Qsni^  %  the  strenuous  efforts^  of  ita  flfietidi^ 
aad  waa'seatjup  to  tte  Lords. 

On:  the;  s^cand  rtading^  it  was  attacked  by 
ihe  Dbfae^f  Glarence  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
thb  kttek*  d£  i^nhom  assailed  it  with  the  saixie  kind 
of  eloqajence  wfaieh  he  had  employed  ona  4^- 
owr  ocofdion)  but  atimgdMlied  by  on  addition  of 
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opprobrioas  epithets  and  rCriminatory  aaiertions 
against  the  (authors  of  the  measure.  But  his 
lordship  was  oot  its  most  formidaUe  enemy. 
Lord  Grenville  and  Dr.  Uorsley,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  declined  to  ^ve  it  their  simction. 
The  reason  which  they  assigned  was,  that  it 
011^ t  not  to  have  been  inlaroduc^d,  pending  the 
inquiry  into  the  general  subject :  a  resisoDi  the 
soundness  of  which  is  iK)t  obvious  to  common 
understandings.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Lau- 
derdale supported  the  bill;  but  the  support 
whiab  was. given  to  it  by  the  former  of  these  no^ 
blemen  \^'$b  not  Ukely  to  be  servkeable  to  it,  as 
heiCho8e  to  profess  Umself  to  be  a  jacobin,  and 
'^  a  correspondent  not  of  Mr*  but  of  Citizen 
Cobdprcet."  The  bill  wa^  thrown  out  by  a  krge 
laQiybFilyif 

/Aware  that  the  examination  of  witaesseaat 
the.bar  would  be  ah  endless  task,  the  Bishop  <^ 
Roch^tc»r  endeavoured  to  have  the  examination 
sd^ed  tio  i  a  Gbmmitteie  above  istairs ;  but  his 
propbdltion  was  so  vigorously  resisted  by  die 
Buke  of  ^Clarehce,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  others, 
thadit  was  n^atived  by  forty  voices  agiuMt 
fourteen.  What  degree  of  interest  the  Peers 
felt  ioi  the  question  of  the  abolition,  may  be 
jiid^d  from  ithe  circumstance  of*  thM*  havmg 
heard  tot  tm^o  witnesses  during  theivbde  of  this 
seisioa,  >  Aftet  this  period  they  dropped  even 
the  semblaof^  of  attenticm  to  the  sul^ect,  and 
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forbore  to  give  themselves  the  needtess  trouUe 
of  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar. 

With  the  same  eloquence,  the  same  argu«- 
ments^  and  the  same  success  as  before,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Smith, 
renewed,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1795,  his 
motion  against  the  whole  of  the  trade.     What 
he  now  asked  for  was  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic.     He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Whitbread.     The  debate  was 
long,  and   gave  rise  to  a  splendid  display  of 
talent,  and  to  no  small  portion  of  vehemence  and 
asperity.    Nothing  new  was  said  in  behalf  of 
the  trade.      On  this  occasion,  however,  Mr. 
Dundas  entirely  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  de- 
claring that  the  abolition  ought  not,  according  to 
the  resolution  of  the 'House,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  1 796,  he  declined  to  give  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  period  when  it  ought  to  take 
place.     It  must,  he  said,  be  accomplished  grar 
dually,  and  with  such  an  allowance  of  time  as 
would  not  make  it  severely  felt.     Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen. 

The  struggle  was  renewed  in  1796,  and  at 
first  with  better  hopes ;  but  the  bill,  after  passing 
through  most  of  the  stages,  was  thrown  out  by  a 
majority  of  four.  In  the  debates  which  occurred 
there  was  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  hardi- 
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hood  of  the  fnencb  of  the  traffic,  who,  in  some 
of  the  arguments  which  they  used,  betrayed  an 
utter  cootempt  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
They  said  that  the  traffic,  instead  of  ddng  mis- 
chief, engaged  the  attention  of  the  petty  African 
princes,  and  kept  thein  from  amusing  themsdves 
with  ivars  and  massacres ;  that  the  noerchants  of 
Liverpool  had  built  ships  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  made  dry  docks^  which  would  be  ren- 
dered useless;  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gamed  by  the  bill,  the  slave  trade,  as  it  then 
existed,  being  a  mere  non*entity,  a  gratuitous 
risk ;  that  the  abolition  would  be  a  misfortune 
to  the  slaves  themselves;  and  that,  as  Magna 
Charta  forbade  right  to  be  sold,  ddayed  or 
denied,  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  ffeat  char- 
ier, because  it  sdd,  delayed,  and  denied  the 
rights  of  the  West  Indfo  planters.  On  such 
language  as  tbis^  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
offisr  any  comment* 

With  the  laudable  view  of  ameliorating  in 
some  degree  the  situation  of  the  negroes^,  Mr. 
Prancfs,.who  bad  already  distinguished  himself 
in  die  debal^s  on:  the  general  qiuesticm,  came 
forward  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  aineasure, 
which  he  explained  in  a  speech,  not  only  eloquent, 
but  manifesting  deep  thouj^t,  and  a  liiorau^ 
knowledge  of  the  hunxan  heart.  His  motion  was 
for  leave  to  Ixing  in  a  bill,  to.  amend  the  con- 
dition of  n^roes^  and  other  slaves,  in  the 
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colonies.  His  idea  was,  to  raise  the  slave  gra- 
dually from  his  present  degraded  state.  The 
leading  principles  of  bis  plan  consisted  ia  giving 
to  the  slave  a  legal  allotment  of  a  cottage,  and 
land  for  life,  iivith  time  and  imfdements  to  cuhU 
vate  his  portion  of  the  soil ;  restraining  planters 
from  holding  more  slaves  than  their  estates 
would  feed ;  prohibiting  all  persons^  unmarried 
and  under  a  certain  age^  from  being  overseers ; 
taking  the  tfhip  from  overseers,  and.  allowing 
them  power  only  to  mitigate  a  sentence ;  and, 
lastly,  instituting  negro  juries,  for  the  trial  of 
offences.  He  also  proposed  to  make  several  re- 
gulations, of  minor  importance. 

This  scheme  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
several  of  the  members,  who  contended  against 
it,  as  unnecessary,  the  negroes  being  in  general 
more  happy  and  comfortable  than  the  poor 
people  of  this  country.  They  also  affected  to 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  robbery  of  the  planters, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints, 
that  it  would  induce  the  West  India  colonies  to 
renounce  their  allegiance.  Foremost  among  its 
opponents  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  spoke  of  it 
with  a  degree  of  splenetic  illiberality,  which, 
even  from  him,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  asto- 
nishment and  disgust.  But  it  was  probably  the 
hostility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  its  failure.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  being,  in  reality,  a  measure 
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which  taxed  the  colonies,  and  which,  tl;)erefo9pei 
was  dangttous.  It  Was  accordingly  rejected 
without  a  divisicm. 

So  languid  were  the  feelmgs  of  the  Houses 
witli  respect  to  every  thing  which  was  connected 
with  the  slave  trade,  that  even  the  annual  act, 
originally  introduced  by  Sir  William  Dolben,  for 
Jregulatiog  the  conveyance  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
was  suffered  to  expire.  Thou^  the  bill  for  re* 
newing  it  was  brought  forward  in  February,  it 
was  postponed  so  often,  and  had  so  little  atten- 
tion  paid  to  it,  that  it  at  length  dropped,  in 
consequence  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
attendance  of  members  to  constitute  a  house. 
Fortunately  for  humanity  and  for  the  captive 
negroes,  the  traffickers,  who,  on  the  iirst  passing 
of  the  act,  had  loudly  and  repeatedly  predicted 
Aat  it  would  ruin  them,  had  been  so  benefited  by 
the  diminution  of  deaths  which  it  occasioned,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  they  now  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  rules  which  the  law  was  intended  t» 
enforce. 

In  the  session  of  1797,  the  friends  of  the 
trade  determined  to  pre-occupy  the  ground,  and, 
if  possible,  silence  the  abolitionists  by  some 
measure  which  should  wear  the  semblance  of  a 
reform  of  the  slave  system.  Accordingly^  on 
the  sixdi  of  April,  Mr.  C.  Ellis  moved  "  that  a 
humble  address  be  presetited  to  his  m^eBtj^  to 
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request  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  to  the  different  governors  of 
the  West  India  islands  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  councils  to   take  the    proper  steps 
for  increasing  the    population,   so    as  thereby 
to    diminish    the    necessity  of  importing    ne- 
groes from   Africa,   and  ultimately  to   lead  to 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  likewise  to 
adopt  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
.  Indies ;  and  for  securing  to  them  their  rights  by 
a  proper  administration  of  justice;  and  to  assure 
them  that  this  House  will  be  ready  to  co-ope- 
rajte  with  them  in  accomplishing  these  desirable 
ends." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Barham, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Bryan   EdwaHs,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  Sir  W.  Young,  and  Mr.  Dundas. 
.    .  It  was  argued,  on  this  side,  that  the  immedi- 
ate abolition  would,  if  practicable,  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  planters,  but  that  it  was  not  practicable,  as 
no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  a  supply  of  ne- 
groes from  being  obtained  by  smuggling ;  -  that, 
as  smuggling  was  so  easy,  the  abolition  could 
never  be  brought  about  without  the  consent  of  the 
colonists ;  that  the  planters  were  a  much  injured 
and  calumniated  set  of  men,  who  were  not  at  all 
to  blame,  nor  had  any  share  in  the  guilt  or  the 
jprofit  of  the  trade,  which  did  not  originate  with 
them,  but  was  wholly  Britbh ;  that  they  were  be- 

VOL  IV.  E  E 
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nevolently  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
for  the  happiness  of  their  slaves ;  and  that  the 
plan  which  was  now  suggested  would  meet  with 
their  full  approbation,  and  could  not  fail  of  an- 
swering every  rational  purpose  which  the  friends 
of  the  abolition  could  possibly  hope  to  attain. 
There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  which  threw 
more  than  doubt  on  the  boasted  humanity  of  the 
planters.  It  appeared  that  they  considered  them- 
selves to  be  entitled  to  continue  the  importation  of 
slaves  till  all  the  lands  were  cultivated,  or  to 
claim  an  indemnification,  if  this  advantage  were 
denied  to  them. 

The  motion  was  opposed  t)y  Mn  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Carysfort,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Ryder.  They  maintained  that 
the  plan  was  nothing  more  than  a  deception,  in- 
tended to  prevent  any  thing  really  beneficial  from 
being  done ;  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  importation ;  that  smuggling  might  be 
hindered ;  that  nothing  was  ta  be  hoped  from 
laws  made  by  the  colonists  themselves ;  that  to 
postpone  the  abolition  till  all  the  lands  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  was  to  postpone  it  for 
ever,  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  soil  in  Ja- 
maica being  yet  cultivated ;  and  that  the  planters 
would  do  wisely,  in  lending  their  aid  to  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic,  seeing  that  the  daily  accession 
of  new  captives,  who  must  naturally  be  frau^ 
with  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge,  would,  per- 
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faups,  at  length  expose  them  to  the  most  direful 
calamities. 

The  iivords  which  spoke  of  ^^  ultimately  lead- 
ing" to  an  abolition,  Mr.  Ryder  moved  to  leav^ 
out,  because,  in  his  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be 
intended  to  make  this  measure  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  one  more  effectual.  He  was  seconded 
4>y  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne;  but  his  amendment 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Mr.  £)lis's 
motion  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-six. 

To  the  call  which  was  thus  made  upon  them 
6ome  attention  was  paid  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
Leeward  islands.  A  general  council  and  assem- 
bly, from  all  the  islands,  was  convened  at  St. 
Christopher's,  in  1798,  and  the  result  of  the  la^ 
hours  of  this  body  was,  the  passing  ef  an  act  for 
the '  preservation  and  protection  of  slaves.  Of 
what  benefit  this  act  was  productive,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enquire. 

As  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  convinced  that  no 
good  could  arise  from  Mr.  Ellis's  plan,/  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  relinquish  his  own.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  to  discontinue  the  trade  within  a  limited  time. 
Tired  and  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  friends 
of  the  traffic,  and  still  more  so  by  the  barefaced 
ffiftflnerJU' which' the  House  had  falsified  its  own 
solemn  vote,  he  spoke,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  se- 
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verer  tone  than  usual ;  and,  instead  of  going 
again  over  the  beaten  track  of  argument^  he  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  his  hearers  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  owed  to  humanity^  and  to  their  own  cha- 
racters. 

The  advocates  of  the  trade  were  Ailly  on  the 
alert,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  all  their  old  assertions,  among  the  foreniost 
of  which  was  the  impossibility  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  that  might  be  obtained  by  smuggling.  This 
time,  however,  they  went  a  step  furtlier  than  they 
had  before  gone.     Mr.  Ellis,  assuming  as  a  iact 
that  all  the  slaves  were  vagrants  or  criminals, 
thought  that  Africa  might  receive  from  the  trade 
the  same  kind  of  benefit  which  this  country  re- 
ceived from  Botany. Bay;  Mr.  Edwards  faceti^ 
ously  recommended*to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  em-, 
ploy  his  benevolence  at  home,  and  to  take  under 
his  protection  the  race  of  blacks,  which  might  be 
found  in  the  streets  of  London^  under  the  name  of 
chimney  sweepers  ;  and  Mr.  Sewell  gave  it  clearly 
to  be  understood,  that  no  abolition  could  possibly 
take  place  till  the  whole  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  colonial  proprietors  were  fully  cultivated,  or 
in  plain  terms,  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  cen- 
turies. 

This  language  was  eloquently  censured  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox^  and  several  other  members. 
Their  eloquence,  however,  was  exerted  in  vain. 
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When  the  division  took  place,  the  motioii  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighty 
voices  against  seventy^four. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ellis's  motion,  he  had 
pleaded  that  the  colonists  ardently  wished  to  attach 
the  slaves  to  the  soil,  but  thattbey  were  prevented 
from  attaining  their  wish,  by  a  statute  of  George 
the  Second,  which  rendered  slaves  liable  to  be 
sold  at  the  suit  of  their  master's  creditors.  Of 
the  wisdom  and  ultimate  benefit  of  such  a  mea^ 
sure  as  they  were  said  to  be  desirous  of  adopting 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  question  was,  a 
short  time  after,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards^ 
who,  with  much  feeling,  expatiated  on  the  hard^ 
ship  to  which  a  slave  was  exposed,  in  being  sold, 
and  perhaps  sent  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  after 
his  habits  were  formed  to  his  new  country,  and 
he  had  perhaps'  become  possessed  of  a  little  pro- 
perty,  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He  moved, 
therefore^  to  repeal  the  statute  of  the  fifth  of 
George  the  Second,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
House,  that  the  colonists  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus 
offered  to  them  by  the  British  parliament  He 
obtained  his  wish ;  the  law  was  repealed  without 
a  dissenting  voice;  but  the  colonists  did  not 
think  proper  to  redeem  the  pledge  which,  in 
their  name,  he  had  given  to  the  House  of  Com-^ 
mons.   • 

The  slave-carrymg  bill  was  re-enacted  in  this 
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sessidn^  and  a  bill,  intrbduced  ky^  Mr,  W.  Smitbi 
for  r^ulaling  the  height  between  the  decks  of 
slave  ships,  was  also,  passed.  By  Mr.  Smith's 
act,  die  clear  height  between  deeks  was  fixed  at 
not  less  than  four  feet  one  inch.  These  two 
bills  were  snbsequottly  incarp(»?ated  togetbef, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  allowance  of  spa(;e  was 
obtained  for  the  slaves ;  not,  however,  without  a 
strenuous  resistance  from  the  friends  of  the  traffic^ 
"whor  presented  petitions,  obtained  leave  for  coun- 
sel to  be  heard^  and  vehemently  protested,  that 
to  grant  to  each  negro*  a  few  inches  mcMre  of 
j^Qom,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  abolishing  the 
4jrade  by  a  positive  law. 

,:  The  sessions  of  1798  and  1799  were  not  al- 
lovred  to  pass  by  without  renewed  efforts,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wilberforee,  and  of  (hose  distin- 
guished characters  who  screed  with  him  in  opi- 
nion. Splendid,  however,  as  w^e  many  oi  the 
speeches^  it  would  only  (mtov^  tedious  to  give  any 
fliialysi^  of  the  debates.  Arg^mept  and  ekh 
tinence  weSre  still  on  th6  (me  side^  and  prejudice 
•nd'  interest  On  the  other;  and,  unfortimat^y»  tlie 
hitter  continued  to  prevail  over  the  former.  Tb^re 
» only  tmb  circMmstance  whiqh  i&  worthy  of  no* 
tioe,  if  is  that  Mr- Windham)  who  bad  once  been 
earnest  for  an  imrmediate  abdition,  wasiisow  vi^illiqg 
to  tetfve  the  business  to  be  managed  by  the  colonial 
assemblies.  In  the  year  1 798,  the  motion  «^ip|t 
the  trade  was  n^atived  by  eigbty«^ven.  voices 
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against   ei^ty-three;  in    1799  by  dghty-two 
against  seventy-four. 

In  both  these  years  an  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain at  least  some  mitigation  of  that  enormous  evil 
which  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  entirely  to  re- 
move. In  1798,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the  purchasing 
of  slaves  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  One 
great  reason  for  the  making  of  this  motion  was^ 
that  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  in  the  imm^iate 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  was  found  to  frus* 
trate  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  had  been 
hoped  would  result  from  the  foundation  of  that 
colony.  The  part  of  the  coast  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton  was  desirous  to  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
trade  was  about  one-third  of  the  whole ;  but  it 
did  not  furnish  more  than  on^tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  slaves.  His  motion  was,  of  course, 
opposed  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  Colonel  Gascoyne^ 
and  others.  It  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  who  spoke,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  much  liberality  of  feeling.  The  bill 
was  brought  in ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  public  business,  the  question  having  sub- 
sequently been  postponed  to  a  late  period  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Thornton  declined  taking  any  fur- 
ther  steps  till  the  following  year. 

In  1799^  he  again  brought  the  bill  forward. 
Though  pertinaciously  harassed  by  petitions^  and 
other  instaruments  of  delay,  it  at  length  passed 
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through  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  the  House  of  Peers.     By  means  of 
repeated  postponements,  fresh  petitions,  the  ha- 
rangues of  council,  and  the  protracted  examina- 
tion of  evidence  at  the  bar,  its  progress  was  re- 
tarded till  the  fifth  of  June,  6n  which  day  a  deci- 
sive effort  was  made  against  it,  by  the  friends  of 
the  trade.   The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Lord  Thur- 
low  were  two  of  its  most  determined  opponents. 
Dr.  Horsley,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  among 
the  most  eloquent  of  its  defenders.     He  lashed, 
with  a  just  severity,  the  manifestly  false  and  decep- 
tions testimony  which  had  been  given  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  ;  he  chastised,  too,  the  counsel,  who 
had  thought  proper  to  talk  of  "  the  visionary  pro- 
jects of  fanatics  ;'*  and,  in  answer  to  those  who 
affirmed  that  the  scriptures  did  not  prohibit  the 
trade,  he  contended  that  St.  Paul  had  explicitfy 
condemned  the  traffic,  by  coupling  man  stealers 
along  with  murderers ;  and  he  pointed  out,  as  be- 
ing especially   worthy   of  remark,   that  slave- 
traders  was  the  correct  translation  of  the  word 
which,  in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  was  trans- 
lated man-stealers.     The  bill  was,  nevertheless, 
thrown  out,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  to  sixty- 
one.  ' 

Having,  session  after  session,  been  thus  foiled, 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  deemed  it  prudent  to 
desist,  for  a  while,  from  pressing  the  subject  on 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.    In  the  years 
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1800,  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  therefore,  they 
confined  themselves  to  moving  for  certain  pa-* 
pers,  and  making  known  their  purpose  to  come 
forward  again  at  a  future  period.  The  Commit^ 
tee,  too,  continued  its  labours,  and  increased  its 
strength,  by  the  election  of  several  zealous  mem* 
bers,  among  whom  were  James  Stephen,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  and  Henry  Brougham,  men  of  un- 
doubted talent,  and  of  indefatigable  exertion. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  then,  there  was 
only  a  solitary  instance  in  which  any  thing  like 
a  debate  .  took  place  upon  this  subject.  This 
was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1802,  when 
Mr.  Canning  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, **  praying  him  not  to  alienate  any  of  the 
uncleared  lands  in  Trinidad,  unless  upon  the 
condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  cultivated  by 
negroes  newly  imported  from  Africa.*-  Mr. 
Canning  was  induced  to  take  this  step  by  a  ru- 
mour which  was  afloat,  of  a  plan  having  been 
formed,  for  the  sale  of  these  lands.  In  a  speech, 
of  somewhat  equivocal  language,  Mr.  Addington, 
then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  denied 
^  that  such  a  plan  was  in  contemplation  with  re- 
spect to  Trinadad,  and  he  threw  out  a  hint,  that  it 
was  intended  by  government  to  bring,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session,  the  whole  question  of 
the  trade  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  withdrew  his  motion. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1804,  the  friends  of 
the  abolition  returned  to  the  charge;  and  they 
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did  so  with  renovated  hopes,  the  Irish  members^ 
most  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to 
the  cause,  having  now  taken  their  seats.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  asked 
for  leave  to  renew  his  bill  fin*  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  within  a  limited  peri9d.  At  this 
^pQcl^  Mr.  Barham,  with  a  candour  which  wa$ 
highly  honourable  to  him,  mad^  known  his  change 
of  sentiment,  and  stepped  forward  as  one  of  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion.  Leave 
for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  granted  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  votes  to  forty-nine.  The  bill, 
though  vigorously  resisted,  and  frequently  divided 
upon,  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  majo- 
rides  of  equal  strength.  Throughout  the  de- 
bates, Mr.  Addington  was  among  the  oppopents 
of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Barham  among  its  active 
friends.  In  the  Lords  the  bill  was  lost;  the 
qu^tion  being  postponed,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  till  the  foUow^ig  year. 

Though,  in  this  session,  the  friends  of  the 
abolition  had  been  ullJimately  defeated,  there  was 
aothing,  in  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat 
which  w^  at  all  of  a  nature  to  discourage  them. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  House  of  Commons  they 
had  manifestly  gained  so  much  ground  as  to  au- 
thoriiie  a  belief,  that  their  antagonists  in  that 
quarter  were  too  weak  to  oppose  /to  them,  in  fu- 
ture^ any  effectual  resistance ;  and  they  had  also 
reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  might,  at  no  distant  tim^  obtain  an  equal 
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a^peftdaDjcy.  It  na9>  tberefione,  with  comader* 
able  expectations  of  success  that,  in  the  year 
1805^  they  once  more  reiiewed  their  labours. 
The  sttbjeet  was^  m  usKialy.  introduced  kj 
Mr.  Wilberforop^  md  the  bill  wflpt  op  to  ^ 
aec<md  readier  lyhen  an  ao^endment  was  movodi 
by  G^ti^eral  Gaseoyne,.  to  postpone  it  till  that  day 
mi  moojth^  .  A  warm  debate  took  place.  The 
♦mendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.Pitl, 
Mr.  Barhamj,  Mr.  HucMlestone,  and  other  mamr 
b^^.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Huddlestone  was  par- 
ticularly forcible  and  eloquent.  On  a  divii^Gai, 
however,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
pf  seven  ;  the  ayes  being  seventy-sewn,  and  the 
noes  seventy. 

At  first  sight,  this  unexpected  defeat  wore  a 
very  discouraging  aspect  to  the  friends  of  the 
i^bolition.  They  soon,  nevertheless,  recovered 
their  spirits,  on  finding  that  it  had  been  occasioned 
solely  by  the  absence  of  nine  of  the  regular  sup- 
porters of  the  motion,,  who  had  nevisr  been  abstot 
before,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Irish  members  who 
were  friendly  to  their  cause*  It  wa»  resolved, 
therefore,  to  re^produce  the  question,  in  a  new 
form.  In  pursuance  of  this  resoluliofi,  I^toni 
Henry  Petty  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolbh  the  foreign  part  of  the 
tr^de.  But,  before  the  period  arrived  for  him  to 
act  upon  this  notice,  the  impeachment  of  I^rd 
Melville^  and  other  iiAportaat  pubUc  bufflo^ss, 
intervened,  which  prevented  bis  lordship  from 
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brin^i^  forward  his  motioii  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1805. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  long 
labours  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  wete  to  re- 
ceive their  reward.  To  prepare  for  the  struggle 
of  1806,  Mr.  Clarkson,  who,  beitig  restored  to 
health,  had  rejoined  the  committee  once  itiore, 
commenced  his  travels  in  search  of  evidence,  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  which  had  been  made,  by 
death  or  dispersion,  in  the  ranks  of  the  ori^nal 
witnesses.  He  succeeded,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  wishes. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  took  place  in 
January  1806,  though  it  deprived  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  warmest  and  most  eloquent  of  its  sup- 
porters, was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  it.  By 
the  decease  of  the  premier  the  ministry  was 
broken  up,  and  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
cabinet^  of  which  all  the  members  were  hostile  to 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  They  could,  therefore,  act 
with  an  unanimity  and  vigour  which  were  denied 
10  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  The  preliminary  step 
against  the  trade  was  taken  on  the  31st  of  March. 
On  that  day,  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  the  attomey-ge- 
nend,  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  intended  to 
prohibit  British  ships,  subjects^  and  capital  from 
being  employed  in  furnishing  slaves  to  foreign 
powers;  to  prevent  foreign  ships  Irom  being  fitted 
out  in  British  ports ;  and  also  to  give  fiiU  efiect 
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to  an  order  of  council,  issued  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  which  British  merchants  were  forbidden, 
except  under  certain  limitations,  to  import  slaves 
into  the  colonies  which  had  been  conquered  frcHiCi 
the  enemy,  during  the  war.  The  bill  was  drawn 
tip  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  possible  infraction  of  its  enactments* 
It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Rose,  Ge- 
nerals -Gascoyne  and  Tarleton,  and  others,  as 
being  unjust,  impolitic,  and  ruinous  to  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Its  opponents  divided 
against  it  upon  the  third  reading,  but  they  were 
defeated,  their  numbers  being  only  thirteen  against 
thirty-five. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  encountered  a 
still  more  stubborn  resistance.  Petitions  having 
been  read,  and  counsel  heard,  the  Duk<^  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the 
£arl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Lords  Eldon  and 
Sheffield,  contended  against  it,  in  several  of  its 
stages,  with  nearly  the  same  arguments  which 
had  been  so  often  urged,  and  so  often  refuted. 
The  injury  which  would  be  done  to  our  commerce 
was,  however,  the  great  stalking-horse  of  its  op- 
ponents on  this  occasion.  With  a  low-minded  illi- 
beralityandcontemptof  truth,  which  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  Lord  Westmoreland  is  said 
to  have  affirmed,  that  ^^  the  idea  of  the  abolitbn 
first  originated,  within  a  few  years  past,  among 
a(hei6ts,enthQsiasts, jacobins,and  mch  descriptions 
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of  persofiu/'  The  bill  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  Earis  of  Suffdk  and  Buck- 
loghamshhre,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Lords  Grenviiie^ 
Holland,  Lauderdale^  Ellenborough,  and  Auck'- 
land,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph. 
It  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five ; 
the  contents  being  fifty-three,  the  non-contents 
only  eighteen.  One  of  the  heads  was  thus  lopped 
off  from  the  sanguinary  hydra  which  had  so  long 
fiittened  on  the  blood  of  the  natives  of  Africa. 

A  blow  of  a  more  ctecisive  kind  was  next 
struck,  as  the  precursor  of  the  final  destruction 
of  the  trade ;  a  destruction  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  could  not 
at  this  moment  be  achieved.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  '^  that  this  House,  eon*- 
sidering  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  policy, 
will,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  take  effectual 
measures  for  the  abolition  of*  the  said  traide,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  period,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable/'  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Sir  Ralph  MUbanke. 

The  debate  which  ensued  was  of  «s  great  ^a 
length,  and  c^  as  much  animation,  as  any  ofi.the 
ibrmer  ddmtes ;  but,  for  reasons  wtttch  have 
already  been  stated,  to  give  an  analysis  of  tt  would 
only  be  to  inflict  an  useless  fatigue  upon  .the 
reader.  Nothing  new  .was  said,  nothii^  new 
couM  be  said,  upon  a  sutgect  which  hadtuhder- 
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gone  so  many  thorough  investigations  hi  the 
coarse  of  the  last  twenty  yeiars.  All  the  old  arms 
of  the  friends  of  the  trade  were,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  again  brought  forth,  and  were  wielded 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  not  been 
tried  in  a  hundred  conflicts,  and  found  to  be  as 
worthless  as  the  sword  and  mail  of  Satan  were, 
when  opposed  to  the  weapon  of  Michadb  Suf* 
fice  it  to  say,  that,  at  the  close  of  a  long  discus* 
sion,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  triumphantly  carried 
by  an  immense  majority,  there  being  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  voices  in  its  favour,  and  no  more 
than  fifteen  against  it. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  division  was  de- 
clared, Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  ^*  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  a  negotiation  to  be  entered  into, 
by  which  foreign  powers  should  be  invited  to  co» 
operate  witii  his  Majesty,  in  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade."  This  was  carried  without  a  division,  as 
was  likewise  a  moftion,  that  "  the  resolutions  be 
communicated  to  the  lords,  and  that  their  con- 
currence should  be  desired  therein.^ 

The  resolution  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  th»  84th  of  June,  by  Lord  Grenvilie, 
in  a  masterly  speech ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
having  previously  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  put 
in  the  usual  dilatory  plea,  of  examining  witnesses 
and  hearing  counsel  at  the  bar.    The  resolution 
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was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate,  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  by  Viscount  SidmouUi,  and  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  It  was  supported  by  Dr.  Porteous, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Horsley,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  Earls 
Stanhope,  GrosvencH*,  and  Spencer,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  EUenborough. 
The  last  of  these  lords  commented,  with  consider- 
able severity,  on  the  exaggerated  accounts  which 
the  friends  of  the  trade  giive  with  respect  to  their 
probable  losses,  and  he  justified  his  censure  by 
declaring  that,  "  when  pleading  formerly  before 
their  lordships,  in  his  professional  capacity,  for 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  he  had  often  delivered 
statements,  which  he  had  received  from  them,  and 
which  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  grossly 
incorrect" 

The  question  having  been  put  on  the  resolu- 
tiw,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority 
<^  forty-one  to  twenty.  The  address  to  his 
Majesty,  which  had  been  voted  by  the  Commons, 
was  then  adopted,  without  a  division. 

It  was  now  certain  that  the  trade  was  at 
leng^  doomed  to  its  merited  &11.  As  this  cer- 
tainty, it  was  rationally  thought,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  stimulate  the  traders  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  the  short  period  of  action  which 
was  left  to  them,  and  as  they  would  cousequwtly 
take  new  ships  into  their  service^  and  p^haps 
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resort  to  worse  than  their  ordinary  means  of 
procuring  a  supply  of  slaves  in  Africa,  the  friends 
of  the  abolition  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  some 
precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  such  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  sentenced  traffic.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  passed,  which  prohibited  any 
vessel  from  clearing  out  for  the  slave  trade,  after 
4lie  first  of  August,  1806,  unless  it  had  be^n . 
previously  employed,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
aame  owner,  or  had  been  contracted  for,  previous- 
ly to  the  10th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade.  This  was  the  concluding  measure  of  the 
session  of  1 806. 

In  spite  of  dieir  triumph  a  gloom  was  thrown 
over  the  minds  of  the  victorious  party,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  took  place  in  the  Oc-  . 
tober  of  this  year.     To  the  very  last  moment  of 
his  existence,  the  great  object  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  traffic  was  next  to  the  heart  of  this  illus- 
trious character.     Foirtunately  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  his  surviving  friends  were  possessed  of 
the  same  persevering  spirit  of  benevolence  by 
which  be  himself  had  been  animated.     In  the 
session  of  1807>  the  business  was  taken  up  by 
Lord  Grenville,  who,  on  the  second  of  January, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  v  the  trade.     It  was  printed,  and 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  while  counsel  were 
heard  at  the  bar  against  it.    The  debate  came  on 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    The  supporters 
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of  tbe  bill  were    the  Dokes    of    Gloucester 
and  Norfolk,  the  EarU  of  Selkirk,   Rosslyn, 
Moira,    Stanhope,    Caernarvon,    Suffolk,    and 
Lauderdale,    Lords    Holland,    Nortfaesk,    and 
King,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Durhana. 
On  the  other  side  were,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  St.  Vincent,  and 
Lords  Sidmouth,  Redesdale,  Eldon  and  Hawkes- 
bury.    The  debate  was  long  and  animated,  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  triumphant,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there  being  a 
hundred  votes  and  proxies  in  its  favour,  and  only 
thirty-six  against  it.     The  period  of  the  abolition 
was  fixed  on  the  first  of  May.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  proviso,  by  which  vessels  Aat  had  cleared 
out  of  an  English  port  for  AfHca,  previously  to 
that  day,  were  sallowed  to  the  first  of  January, 
1808,  for  the  compledon  of  their  cargoes,  and  the 
landing  of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  firet 
of  the  new  year  the  trade  was  no  longer  to  exist. 
Petitions,  meanwhile,  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  other  quarters,   and  counsel   were    heard 
against  the  bill.     An  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain the  examination  of  witnesses,  but  it  was  sue- 
cessfuUy  resisted  by  Lord  Howick.    The  bill 
was  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
tenth  of  February.     It  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  twentieth ;  and,  on  the  twenty-third,  the 
commitment  of  it  was  moved  by  Lcnrd  Howick, 
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ia  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  dpeecb,  in  which  fae 
embodied  a  majority  of  the  arguments  that  had 
so  often  been  ujqged  uptxi  this  slili^t.  He  paN 
ticularly  pointed  out^  that  the  present  moment 
was  the  fittest  for  accomplishing  the  purpose  in 
view,  the  slave-trade  of  France  and  Holland  be* 
ing  now  nearly  annihilated^  and  Dennlark  and 
America  having  abolished  theirs.  He  was  sup- 
ported, by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Roecoe,  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly^  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Fawkes,  Sir 
John  Doyle,  Lord  Mahon,  Lord  Milton,  and 
Earl  Percy. 

The  bill  was  violently  opposed  by  General 
Gascoyne,  and  with  equal  hostility,  but  with 
more  temper  and  talent,  by  Mr.  Hibbert.  The 
former  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  a  sort  of 
Bienace,  that  the  colonists  would  resort  to  insur* 
rection,  if  the  bill  beoune  a  law.  He  also  de- 
scanted on  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  colonial  proprietors  from  keeping  up  their 
stock  of  slaves  by  the  means  of  smu^ling.  Mr» 
Bathurst  and  Mr.  Hiley  Addington  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  gradual  abolition. 
The  commitment  of  the  bill  was  at  length  car^ 
ried,  by  two  hundred  and  ei^ty-three  voices 
against  sixteen. 

In  its  progress  throu^  the  Committee,  the 
bill  was  contended  against  with  a  determined  spi^ 
lit,  though  by  scanty  numbers.  On  the  sixth  of 
March,  Sir  Charles  Pole  moved  to  substitute  the 
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year  1812,  instead  of  the  year  1807.  His  pro- 
position gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate^  in 
which  many  members  bore  a  part  At  the  close 
of  the  contest  the  amendmmt  was  negatived,vby 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  noes  against  seventeen 
ayes.  The  first  of  March,  1 808,  in  place  of  the 
first  of  January,  was,  however,  inserted  in  the 
bill,  as  the  last  day  on  which  the  landing  of 
slaves  was  to  be  permitted  in  the  colonies. 

The  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  put  on  the  sixteenth  of  March.  Here 
again  a  warm  debate  took  place.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Windham^  who  had  entirely  aposta- 
tised from  all  his  original  principles  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traffic,  was  one  of  the 
most  forward  opponents  of  the  measure.  But, 
though  the  friends  of  the  trade  would  not  miss 
this  only  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction, they  were,  by  this  time,  too  well 
convinced  of  their  weakness  to  go  any  further ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  bill  was  passed  without  a 
division. 

Near  as  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  seemed 
to  be  to  a  complete  victory,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, extremely  agitated  by  fears,  which  were  not 
irrational.  The  ministry,  upon  the  influence  of 
which  they  mainly  relied  to  crown  their  labours, 
was,  at  this  moment,  tottering  to  its  fidl.  The 
King,  it  was  known,  had  resolved  to  dismiss  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  wish  to  admit  the  catholics 
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to  an  equal  participation  of  constitutional  rights. 
Should  that  ministry  be  displaced  before  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law^  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
done  would,  probably,  have  been  done  in  vain. 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  were,  therefore, 
made  to  forward  the  bill,  which,  having  been 
amended  in  the  Commons,  was  yet  to  be  printed, 
returned  to  the  other  House,  perhaps  again  de- 
bated there,  and  finally  presented  for  the  royal 
sanction.  By  dint,  however,  of  great  diligence,* 
the  printing  of  the  bill  was  accomplished  by  the 
twenty-third,  on  which  day  it  was  introduced  to 
tiie  House  of  Peers,  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  was 
but  feebly  opposed.  It  was  carried,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  additional 
amendment,  containing  the  words  ^^  country,  ter- 
ritory or  place,"  which  were  discovered  to  have 
heen  accidentally  omitted,  and  the  want  of  which 
would  have  rendered  it  of  no  utility  whatever. 
This  amendment,  of  course,  was  immediately 
adopted.  Thus,  both  Houses  had  completed 
their  share  of  this  benevolent  work-  There  was, 
however,  still  one  thing  requisite  to  quiet  the 
alarm  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition.  This  was 
the  royal  assent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  the  members  of  the  administration 
received  orders  to  wait  upon  the  Sovereign,  to  de- 
liver up  the  seals  of  their  offices.  Fortunately  a 
commission  had  been  obtained,  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  several  bills,  among  which  was  the  bill 
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for  abolisbiDg  the  slave-^trade.  A$  sooaa  as  the 
ceremony  of  executmg  the  cotnmissioa  was  over, 
the  ministers  resigned  the  insignia  of  office,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  bearing  with  them  the  ooo- 
Bolatton  of  having  at  least  contributed  largely 
to  save  countless  and  unborn  thousands  firom 
captivity  and  oppression,  and  to  clear  the  cfaorae- 
ter  of  their  country  from  a  stain,  which  bad  too 
long  sullied  it,  of  the  darkest  die. 

"  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  he  migfat  well 
exult  in  such  an  event,  *^  thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  glorious  contests,  after  a  continuanee  of 
twenty  years,  of  any  ever  carried  on  in  any  age 
or  country.  A  contest,  not  of  brutal  violence, 
b«il  of  reason.  A  contest  *  between  those,  who 
felt  deeply  for  the  happiness  and  the  honour  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  those,  who,  throi^ 
▼icious  custom  and  the  impulse  of  avarice,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  sacred  rights  of  their  noh 
ture,  and  had  even  attempted  to  eflbce  all  titk  to 
the  divifie  image  from  thdr  minds/'  It  is,  also, 
as  he  justly  observes,  wordiy  of  remark,,  and  a 
subject  of  rejoicing,  that  '^  two  nations,  England, 
and  America,  the  mother  and  the  child,  should, 
in  the  same  month  of  die  same  3^r,  have  abo- 
lished this  impious  traffic." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Motion  of  Earl  Percy  * — Establuhment  and  exertkm  of 
the  Jfrican  Institution, — Act  to  make  slave  trading 
a  felony. — The  Spanish  American  gooemments  de- 
clare against  the  trade* — Spanish  slave  code. — Mo- 
tion respecting  the  introduction  of  British  laws  into 
Trinidad. — Enormities  of  Hugging  and  Hodge. — 
Treaty  with  France. — Slave  Registry  Bill, — Fart- 
ou$  diplomatic  asnd  Parliamentary  proceedings. — 
Conclusion. 

Bt  those  wb6  bad  been  so  perseveringly  ac- 
tive in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was 
hoped  that,  with  the  use  of  proper  ftieanS)  the 
moral  condition  of  the  negroes  would,  in  the 
coiH*se  of  years,  be  so  much  in>proved,  that  the 
blessing  of  liberty  might  at  length  be  extended 
to  them,  not  only  with  safety^  but  even  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  colonial  proprietors.  They  were, 
however,  aware,  that  the  bringing  about  of  this 
desirable  object  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  a  work  of  time ;  and  that,  for  many  and  ob- 
vious reasons,  it  would  be  exceedingly  imprudent 
to  act  with  precipitation  in  an  affair  of  such  ex- 
treme ddicacy.  Fears  and  prejudices  Imd  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  planters,  which, 
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groundless  as  they  were,  it  was  of  importance  to^ 
remove,  and  the  removal  of  them  was  certainly 
a  task  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish within  a  short  period.  Nor  would  it  be 
wise,  nor  even  truly  benevolent,  to  strikeoffat  once 
from  the  blacks  the  shackles  which  they  now  wore, 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  guidance,  with  un- 
enlightened minds,  with  debasing  habits,  and, 
top  probably,  with  rankling  and  inveterate  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  revenge.  A  vast  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  were  desirous  to  leave  the  question  of 
abolishing  negro  slavery  untouched,  till  the  silent 
but  steady  operation  of  moral  causes  should  have 
raised  the  negroes  in  the  scale  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  by  so  doing,  have  rendered  them  wor- 
thy of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  They,  conse- 
quently, deprecated  all  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  being,  in  reality,  only  calculated  to  re- 
tard the  event  which  it  was  intended  to  promote* 
There  were,  however,  some  who  were  more  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  of  what  might  immedi- 
ately be  done,  and  more  eager  to  see  it  speedily  per- 
formed. Among  these  was  Earl  Percy,  who, 
while  the  bill  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
wias  yet  pending  in  the  Lords,  brought  forward,  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  a  motion  for  lea^e  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Though  he  contended  that,  as  the  trade  had  been 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
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tioe,  humanity  and  sound  policy,  it  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  slavery  itself  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  call 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  proposed 
that,  after  a  certain  date,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
legislature,  the  children  born  of  slaves  should  be 
free,  by  which  means  the  system  of  slavery  would, 
at  length,  be  abolished. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  several  members, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  danger  of  hurrying  on  the 
measure,  and  the  impolicy  of  debating  it  all  at 
the  present  critical  moment,  were  the  chief 
grounds  of  opposition.  On  the  side  of  Earl 
Percy  was  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  maintained  that 
something  ought  promptly  to  be  done;  that 
slavery  would  never  wear  itself  out,  but  would 
become  more  rigid,  unless  the  legislature  became 
more  vigilant ;  and  that  the  plan  of  giving  free- 
dom to  the  children  of  slaves  was  the  safest 
which  could  possibly  be  imagined.  An  abrupt 
termination  was  put  to  the  debate,  by  Sir  Charles 
Pole  moving  that  the  House  should  be  counted. 
It  being  found  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  present,  the  House  ad- 
journed, and  the  question,  of  course,  dropped ; 
nor  was  it  again  resumed. 

Though  the  great  object  of  those  benevolent 
characters,  who  had  so  long  exerted  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  British  slave 
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trade  w«s  now  attaiMd,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  being  yet  at  liberty  to  brii^  thetr 
labeurs  to  a  clos6.  Tbey  thougbty  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  miseries  which  the  trade  bad  en* 
tailed  upcm  Africa,  imposed  it  on  them  as  a 
doty  to  take  all  such  steps  as  lay  in  their  power 
for  making  some  reparation  to  that  injured  and 
benighted  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  likewise 
highly  necessary  for  them  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  tbe  laws  which  had  recently  beea 
passed,  in  England  and  in  other  countries ;  to  sta- 
giest the  means  which  might  render  them  more  ef- 
fectual ;  and,  as  far  as  their  exertions  could  avail, 
to  [forward  the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  those 
foreign  states  by  which  it  was  still  pursued. 

It  was  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  April,  ]  SO79  the  i^ociety  called 
tbe  African  Institution  was  established.  At  the 
outset  it  declared  its  fixed  resolution,  neither  to 
undertake  religious  missions,  nor  to  engage  in 
commercial  speculations.  Its  avowed  purposes 
were  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  tbe  slave  traders, 
and  to  labour  for  a  complete  abolition  of  tbe  traffic 
iaslaves ;  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans 
in  letters  andin  useful  knowledge,  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten their  minds  with  respect  to  their  true  in- 
tenests,  spread  information  among,  thensi  as  to  the 
m^de  of  establishing  a  beneficial  coDaooerce,  in- 
troduce to  them  the  improvefneitts,  useful  arts 
and  medical  discovmes  of  Ensope,  and  stimulate 
them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  by  exciting  and  direct- 
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iiig  their  iockistry^  and  by  fortiishii^  them,  whea 
needful,  with  seeds  and  plants,  and  iin{deEnents 
of  husbandry,  it  was  also  the.  intention  of  tbe 
Society  "  to  collect  and  diffase,  throughout  this 
country,  accurate  information  respecting  the  na- 
tnral  productioiis  of  Africa,  and,  in  general,  re»* 
sheeting  the  agricultural  and  commercial  capaci- 
ties of  the  African  continent,  and  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  fiolitical  condition  of  its  inhabitants ; 
to  obtain  a*  knowledge  cxf  tbe  principal  languages 
of  Africa,  and,  as  has  already  been  found  practi- 
cabte,  to  reduce  them  ta  writing,  with  a  view  to 
fMKtate  the  difiiision  of  information  anoong  the 
nafti?e»  of  that  country  ;  and,  finally,  to  employ 
snitable  agents,  and  to  establish  correspondences 
a&  shall  appear  advisable,  and  to  encourage  and 
reward  individual  enterprise  and  exertion  in  pro- 
moting any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Inslitution/' 

The  society  immediately  began  to  act  with 
vigour  upon  the  system  which  it  bad  formed.  It 
opened  a  correspondence  with  persons  who  could 
add  its  designe,  it  established  a  school  for  tbe  na- 
tives at  Sierra  Leone,  and  engaged  teachers  to 
teach  the  Arabic  and  Susoo  languages  to  £uro^ 
peons  resident  m  that  colony,  it  sent  out  a  plentiful 
mpjAj  of  tbe  seed  of  cotton  and  of  odier  plants, 
it  offered  premiums  for  the  importation  of  varidos 
articles  of  commerce,  and  it  obtained  a  dimi- 
nution of  some  at  die  heavy  duties  wiiich  had 
hitherto  operated  alinost  as*  a-pcohifevtioii  upon  tbe 
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sale  of  African  produce.  These  steps  were  succes*  ^ 
sively  followed- l)y  many  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  government  performed  its  part  with  equal 
alacrity.  It  established  a  court  of  vice  admiralty 
at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
complete  effect  to  the  act  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  il  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to  the  coast^ 
to  prevent  the  infraction  of  the  law,  and  ordered 
the  commanders  to  explain  the  ben^ial  effects  of 
the  measure  to  the  African  chiefs,  and  it  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen,  to  in* 
▼estigate  minutely  the  state  of  the  di&rent  Britbh 
settlements  in  that  quarter,  and  to  indicate  in  what 
manner  they  might  be  rendered  conducive  to  tiie 
great  object  of  civilizing  the  African  continent.  An 
early  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  trade  with 
Africa  experienced  a  considerable  increase,  though 
the  circumstances  of  the  period  ware  extremely 
unfavourable,  the  slave  traffic  havbg  almost  der 
populated  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  many  other  of  the  maritime  districts. 

The  wisdom  of  the  resolve  which  the  Insti- 
tution bad  entered  into,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  was  speedily 
made  obvious.  The  love  of  lucre  is  too  power- 
ful a  feeling  to  be  conquered  by  any  common 
means,  and  this  abominable  traffic  was  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  to  feed  it.  So  enormous 
was  the  profit  of  these  base  adventurers,  that  th^ 
speculation  wai^  gciinful,  if  only  one  cargo  out  of 
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three  reached  its  destined  port.  Accordingly, 
tihe  traffic  revived,  and  even  swelled  to  more 
than  its  former  magnitude.  Between  70  and 
80,000  negroes  were  torn  from  their  native  land 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810.  The  trade  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  and  by 
Americans,  under  Swedish  and  Spanish  colours ; 
for  Spain  having  now  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
France,  her  flag  was  once  more  displayed  on  the 
seaS|  and  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that, 
having  become  the  ensign  of  liberty,  it  should 
have  been  degraded,  by  being  applied  to  such  an 
unhallowed  purpose,  as  the  carrying  on  of  a  com- 
merce in  slaves.  But  it  was  a  still  more  melan- 
choly consideration  that,  iii  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  of  humanity,  British  subjects  should  be 
found  to  have  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  many  vessels  under  foreign  colours, 
though  belonging  to  Englishmen,  having  sailed 
from  the  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  American  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  case,  and  the  grossest  perjury  was 
unhesitatingly  committed  to  elude  detection. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,  the  go- 
vernment increased  its  naval  force  on  the  African 
station,  and  gave  orders  to  the  naval  commanders 
to  exert  the  utmost  vigilance.  In  consequence  of 
these  orders,  numerous  vessels  were  seized  and 
condemned.    At  home,  the  directors  of  the  In^ 
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stitution  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  ports^ 
carefully  collected  and  commuDicated  infoii- 
matiop,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  detect  and 
to  visit  with  punishment  some  flagrant  violati(»tt 
of  the  law.  For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  fo- 
reign nations  on  the  subject^  they  also  promoted 
the  publication^  in  the  Dutcb^  French,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages,  of  those  works  and 
tracts  which  were  most  likely  to  produce  a  con-^ 
viction  of  the  vileness  and  impolicy  oi  the  slave 
trade.  That  this  was  not  a  needless  labour  is 
abundantly  proved  by  one  extraordinary  fact. 
Such  was  the  brute  ignorance  of  the  Brazilian  co- 
lonists, that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  question 
of  the  abolition,  till,  in  the  year  1810,  they  acci- 
dentally obtained  some  knowledge  of  it  from  an 
English  newspaper. 

Portugal  was  at  this  moment  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  Great  ^tain 
for  her  political  existence.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  supposed,  that  her  ruler  would  be  willji^  to 
leave  nothing  undone^  which  he  could  honou^faiy 
do,  to  gratify  bis  powerful  ally  and  protector ; 
and  that,  consequently,  a  death  blow  would  be 
given  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave  tmde  by 
Portuguese  subjects.  Those  who  had  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed. In  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  was  rati6ed 
on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1810,  an  article 
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relative  to  the  slave  traffic  was,  iodeed,  inserted ; 
but,  though  it  bore  the  semblance  of  fairness^ 
it  was  any  thing  rather  than  satisfactory.  It 
aeems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Portuguese 
negQciators,  and,  of  course,  it  was  worded  with  a 
studied  Jesuitical  ambiguity,  which  ultimately 
rendered  it  of  no  effect.  Among  other  nuisances^ 
which  were  tolerated  by  this  article,  was  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  trade  from  all  the  Portuguese  set*- 
tlements,  among  which  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Bis^ao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
ten  degrees  north  latitude.  Had  the  cession  of 
Bissao  been  obtained,  or,  at  least,  had  a  stipU'i- 
lation  been  made  for  interdicting  the  traffic  there, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  coast  would 
have  been  liberated  from  the  ravages  of  the  slave- 
dealers.  As  it  was,  the  traders  availed  them* 
selves  of  this  oversight  t6  the  full  extent.  They 
not  only  persisted  in  their  nefarious  dealings  at 
the  privileged  spot,  but  they  enlarged  them,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  coasting  trade,  carried  on  in 
canoes,  from  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  was  entirely  desolated  by 
their  barbarous  activity. 

In  England,  happily,  the  time  was  past  when 
the  partisans  of  the  trade  could  venture  un* 
abashed  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  aboliticm  law  by  British  subjects 
excited  great  indignation,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
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adopt  stronger  measures  than  mere  pecinAary  in- 
fliction  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  laws.  Before 
the  facts  came  to  light,  however,  it  was  too  late 
in  the  ses»on  for  the  parliament  to  originate  any 
legislative  proceeding;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
pointedly  expressed  its  sentiments  by  an  address^ 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  as  did  likewise 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, moved  by  Mr.  Brougham,  both  of  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  This  was  followed 
up,  in  the  session  of  1811,  by  an  act,  which 
made  the  trading  in  slaves  a  felony,  punishable 
by  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  by  con- 
finement to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  years.  Such  was 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  within  a  short 
period,  that  this  act  passed  through  both  Houses 
without  any  opposition.  Its  author  was  Mr. 
Brougham. 

A  severe  check  was  about  this  time  given  to 
the  foreign  slave  trade  by  two  decisions,  the  one 
pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  other  by 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  first  of  these  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  American  could  not 
have  a  legal  property  in  a  slave  vessel,  his  govern- 
ment having  prohibited  the  traffic,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  such  vessels,  professing  to  belong 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  liable  to  be 
captured.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  decision  became  known,  the 
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American  flag  ceased  to  be  employed  in  affording 
a  cover  to  the  trade.  The  Americans  then  re- 
sorted to  fictitious  Spanish  or  Portuguese  papers, 
but  here  the  second  decision,  which  was  delivered 
by  Sir  William  Stott,  greatly  cramped  their  ope- 
rations by  rendering  the  use  of  this  last  subter- 
fuge a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger. 

In  Spanish  America  the  trade  was  gradually 
narrowed  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  conduct  of 
those  provinces  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country.  X)ne  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  junta  of  the  Caraccas  was  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves.  This  liberal  example  was 
next  followed  by  the  Congress  of  Chili,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  latter  of  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  decree 
that  all  children,  born  to  slaves,  after  the  thirty- 
first  of  January,  18 IS,  should  be  born  free. 

Spain  herself  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be  on 
the  point  of  displaying  that  enlightened  humanity 
which  was  worthy  of  her  rank  and  of  her  cause. 
Among  other  praise-worthy  acts,  the  Cortes,  in 
1811,  performed  that  of  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  power  of  the  Cortes  was  not 
commensurate  with  their  will.  The  decree  which 
they  passed  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
disregard  of  it  which  was  manifested  by  the  re- 
gency, is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
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base  and  interested  remonstrances  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Havannah. 

Whatever  may  be  the  guilt  which  Spain  in- 
curs by  her  perseverance  in  a  barbarous  traffic,  it 
must  be  owned  that  her  code  of  slave  laws,  which 
was  promulgated  in  1789)  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  praise.    Its  mildness  and 
equity  are  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
framers  of  it,  and  of  the  sovereign  By  whom  it 
was  sanctioned.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  faithfully  executed.     By  this 
code,  every  owner  of  slaves  must  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  religion,  procure  tfaem  to  be 
baptized  within  a  year,  and  maintain  a  priest  to 
say  mass,  and  expound  to  them  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  he  must  provide  them  with  such 
food  and  clothing  as  to  the  magistrates  may  seem 
.  to  be  sufficient,  and  likewise  with  commodious  ha- 
bitations ;  he  must  encourage  marriages,  and  not 
prevent  the  slaves  of  different  estates  from  inter- 
marrying, and,  in  cases  where  the  estates  are 
distant  from  each  other,  he  must  dispose  of  the 
wife  to  the  master  of  the  husband  at  a  fair  valu- 
ation ;  he  must  not  overtoil  them,  nor  compel 
those  to  labour  who  are  more  than  sixty  or  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  employ  females 
in  work  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  sex ;  he  must 
allow  them  reasonable  innocent  diversions ;  he 
must  not  turn  old  slaves  or  children  adrift  to 
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Starve ;  in  the  hi^er  class  of  crimes  he  must 
leave  the  punishment  to  the  law,  ahd  in  the 
lower  class  he  must  not  punish  any  slave  with 
more  than  twenty-five  lasbes,  and  those  must  be 
given  only  by  himself  or  his  steward^  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  contusion  or  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Obedience  to  these  injunctions  is 
secured  by  fines  and  punishments  of  various 
kinds:  the  judge  may  even  deprive  of  all  his 
slaves  an  inhuman  master.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  negroes  have  the  right  to  redeem  themselves 
at  an  equitable  price ;  freedom  is  given  to  every 
female  with  whom  her  master  has  cohabited; 
and  if  the  father  have,  by  any  act,  acknowledged 
the  illegitimate  offspring,  they  may,  in  failure  of 
lawful  children,  inherit  his  property,  and  they 
may  succeed,  without  any  such  act,  to  the  pro-> 
perty  of  their  mother. 

By  the  capitulation  which  surrendered  Tri- 
nidad into  our  hands,  the  Spanish  laws,  of  which 
this  code  forms  a  part,  were  guaranteed  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  slave  code  had,  however, 
fallen  entirely  into  disuse  since  the  possession 
of  the  colony  by  the  British.  As  one  step 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes, it  was  now  brought  into  action  again,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  slaves,  and  as  much 
to  the  disgust  of  their  masters. 

To  get  rid  of  this  code^  which  was  a  nuisance 
iiY  their  eyes,  the  Trinidad  slave  proprietors  hit 
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upon  a  very  ingenious  expedient.  They  became 
exceedingly  enamoured  of  the  British  laws,  and 
consequently  eager  to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy-- 
ment  of  them.  As  British  subjects  they  were,  it 
seems,  desirous  to  possess  the  same  privileges  as 
were  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  Bri* 
tish  colonies.  Their  scheme  was. a  good  one, 
for  there  was>  at  first  sight,  something  in  it  which 
was  of  a  nature  to  win  the  favourable  regard  of 
the  mother  country.  Jt  seemed  to  be  a  merit  in 
Englishmen,  to  wish  to  live  under  the  statutes  of 
a  free  government,  rather  than  under  those  of  a 
despotic  monarch. 

The  farce  was  commenced  by  a  letter  from 
Governor  Hislop  to  the  white  inhabitants,  to  en- 
quire whether  they  would  not  prefer  to  live 
under  the  English  instead  of  the  Spanish  laws. 
The  answer  was,  of  course,  promptly  given  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a  petition  to  the  British  legisla- 
ture was,  in  consequence,  signed  by  about  five 
hundred  persons.  In  this  stage  of  the  business^ 
the  alarm  was  taken  by  the  people  of  colour,  a 
numerous  body,  who  were  aware  that  the  pro- 
jected change  would  deprive  them  of  their  rights, 
and  expose  them,  defenceless,  to  all  the  caprices 
of  tyranny.  They,  therefore,  humbly  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  petition,  and  state  their  case,  to 
the  government  at  home.  Not  only  was  this  re- 
quest refused,  but,  to  punish  them  for  their  teme- 
rity, fifty  of  them  were  arrested,  some  of  whom 
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were  stripped  of  their  property,  and  baniabed 
from  the  island.  All  opposition  was  silenced  by 
so  decisive  a  measure.  That  their  fears  of  a 
change  were,  however,  not  groundless  may,  rea- 
sonably be  concluded,  from  a  circumstance  which, 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  occurred  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.  The  free  people  of  colour  in  that 
colony  petitioned  to  be  rendered  capable  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  courts  as  le^l  witnessess ;  and,  as 
a  reason  for  granting  their  prayer,  they  stated  that 
the  whites  often  forcibly  entered  their  dwellings, 
and  violated  their  wives,  with  impunity,  there  be- 
ing none  of  tile  inmates  whom  a  court  of  justice 
would  admit  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  House 
of  Assembly  rejected  this  petition!  The  co- 
loured popdation  of  Trinidad  might  well  dread 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  gave  birth 
and  protection  to  such  enormous  crimes. 

'  The  question  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1811,  by  Mr. 
Marryat,  who  moved,  "  that  it  appears  to  this 
House  to  be  expedient,  for  the  better  security  of 
the  tiberty  and  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain  be  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  be 
introduced  in  lieu  thereof."  The  ground  which  he 
laid  for  his  motion  was,  the  gross  abuses  and 
inconsistencies  which  at  present  prevailed,  from 
attempting  to  blend  the  two  systems,  the  uttonr 
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impoBsibility  of  cftrryiog  them  on  together  with 
any  beneficial  effect,  and  the  manifest  impr(^iety 
of  retaining  all  the  oppressive  r^ulations  of  the 
Spanish  law. 

The  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
/  Wilberforce.    The  manner  in  which  the  petition 

had  been  got  up,  and  the  motives  of  the  peti- 
tioners, were  closely  scrutinized,  and  severely  cen- 
sured. The  pretended  love  which  the  white 
colonists  cherished  for  the  British  constitution  was 
ridiculed  with  bitter  scorn,  as  a  pretence,  a  mock- 
ery, ah  insult.  What  part  of  ttfe  constitntioii 
was  it  that  had  won  their  affection  ?  They  were 
willing  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  a  House  of 
Assembly,  and  to  be  under  the  authority  of  a 
council,  consisting  of  members  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  (he  crown ;  they  wene  careful  to  pro- 
vide Ihat,  as  far  as  property  was  concerned,  the 
Spanish  laws  should  still  be  followed,  ttad  thus 
they  showed  that  they  were  not  so  idolatrpusly 
fond  of  the  British  constitution  as  to  purchase  its 
charms  at  the  dreadful  expense  of  being  com- 
pelled  to  the  payment  of  their  debts.  From  their 
own  shewing,  it  clearly  appeared  what  was  the 
real  object  of  their  wishes.  They  wished  to  pre- 
veat  the  legislature  at  home  from  exercising  any 
control  orer  them ;  they  wished  to  be  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  all  the  abuses  by  which  the  other 
ifilaiids  were  dis^aoed.     Callifig  to  the  racoU 
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lection  of  his  hearers  the  merits  of  the  Spanish 
slave  code,  Mr.  Brougham  indignantly  asked, 
whether  *'  we  were  to  depart  from  this  model  of 
perfection,  and  in  its  place  adopt  that  under 
which  Mr.  Huggins  scourged  to  death  a  mise* 
rable  being,  and  was  acquitted  on  evidencej 
which  could  not  have  proved  satisfactory  to  'any 
but  the  twelve  slave  drivers  by  whom  he  was 
tried  and  acquitted  ?  When  we  talked.of  English 
iaw,  we  talked  of  it  by  refeittnce  to  English  judgesi 
to  English  juriesi  and  to  English  principles  and 
feelings.  It  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of  transplant- 
ing the  English  law  to  the  West  Indies,  when 
only  the  name  was  carried  thither,  and  all  the 
true  English  feeling  was  left  bdiind.  Then  the 
law  oiF  England  served  only  as  the  engine  of  fraud 
and  oppression,  rendered  doubly  disgracdul, 
because  cariied  on  under  the  pretence  of  law  and 
justice.  This  was,  under  pretence  of  justice  to 
the  whites,  to  load  the  oth^  miserable  wretches 
with  unbounded  oppression.'' 

These  arguments  prevailed,  and,  on  the 
question  being  put,  the  nootion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  case  to  which  Mr.  Brougham  referred 
was  indeed  a  flagrant  proof  of  the  blessed  effects 
of  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  West  Indies.  Huggins 
was  a  planter,  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  infamous 
for  his  cruelties,  and  who  was  strongly  suspected 
of  having  murdered  more  than  one  of  his  negroes.  ^ 
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In  daring  Inreacb  of  the  law,  called  the  Melk>« 
ration  Act|  which  was  passed  in  1798,  and  which 
prohibited  night  labcMir,  this  Huggins  employed 
his  slaves  in  carrying  out  dung  at  night  into  the 
fields.  This  illegal  exaction  was  said  to  have 
produced  some  desertions,  and  some  appearance 
of  insubordination  among  the  aggrieved  negroes, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  guilty  of  any  act  of 
insurrection,  of  raising  his  band  against  a  white 
man,  or  even  of  uttering  a  contumacious  ex- 
pression. Huggins,  however,  resolved  to  take  a 
severe  vengeance  for  their  offence.  He.  caused 
two  and  thirty  of  them  to  be  taken  into  the  public 
market  -  place,  and  heavily  flogged  with  cart 
whips;  by  two  drivers,  while  he  himself  stood  by 
to  enjoy  their  agonies.  Several  of  his  victims 
were  women.  Some  of  the  men  received  as 
many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lashes ;  on 
one  of  the  women  two  hundred  and  ninety--one 
lashes  were  inflicted .  One  of  the  female  sufferers 
exclaimed  that  she  was  pregnant ;  but  her  punish- 
ment was,  nevertheless,  proceeded  with.  Though 
several  magistrates,  two  of  whom  were  of  the 
clerical  order,  were  within  hearing,  not  one  of 
them  interfered  to  prevent  this  brutal  outrage. 
The  consequence  of  Huggins's  brutality  was^ 
that  many  of  the  lacerated  slaves  suffered  greatly 
from  fevers,  and  that  a  female  wasted  away  for 
some  months,  and  then  expired. 

Shocked  at  this  public  insult  to  all  the  ho» 
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imxirable  feelings  of  human  nature,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nevis  passed  reso- 
luticms  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  its  author^  and  they  pledged  themselves 
to  promote  the  strictest  investigation  into  that 
which  they  justly  stigmatised  as  ^^  a  cruel  pro- 
ceding,  $0  disgraceful  to  humanity,  so  injurious 
to  the  fair  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  West  India 
colonies."  The  president  and  the  council  con- 
curred in  these  resolutions. 

As  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Melioration 

Act,  by  which  cruelly  whipping  was  made  a 

punishable  offence^  Hu^ins  was  indicted  and 

brought  to  triaL     He  did  not  attempt  to  deny 

what  he  had  done ;  to  do  that  would  have  b^en 

madness ;  but  he  pleaded  an  imperious  necessity 

for  so  doing,  which  necessity,  however,  neither 

was  nor  could  be  proved.     Even  had  bis, negroes 

been  as  guilty  as  he  falsely  stated  them  to  be,  he 

had  not  the  less  violated  a  positive  statute.    The 

jury  was  a  packed  one,  packed  with  scarcely  an 

attempt  at  concealment,  and  it  was  made  up  of 

the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  criminal.    His 

counsel  treated  theMelioration  Act  with  contempt, 

as  being  a  mere  deception,  passed  ^r  the  purpose 

of  silencing  the  clamours  of  some  individuals  in 

England.     The  jury  were  manifestly  of  the  same 

opinion  with  respect  to  it ;  for,  in  the  teeth  of  the 

evidence,  and  qf  the  law,  they  acquitted  Huggins. 
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Not  satisfied  with  this  escape^  he  had  even  the 
darkig  impudence  to  prosecute  for  a  libel  the 
printer,  of  the  St.  Christopher's  Gazette,  who,  by 
Older  of  the  House,  bad  published  ^  resolutions 
6f  censure ;  and  here  again  he  obtained  a  verdict, 
the  printer  having  been  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment,  and  the  finding  of  securities  for 
tiiree  years. 

As  soon  as  the  British  government  was  in- 
formed of  these  shameful  occurrences,  it  made 
known,  to  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
its  indignant  disgust  at  the  gross  violation  of 
justice  which  the  jury  had  committed,  it  ordered 
that  the  magistrates,  who  had  not  interfered  to 
prevent  the  punishment  of  the  slaves,  should  be 
removed  with  as  much  disgrace  as  possible,  and  it 
recommended  that  the  colonial  legislatures  should 
adopt  into  their  statute  books  that  clause  of  the 
Jamaica  restriction  act,  which  restricted  to  Ae 
number  of  thirty-nine  the  lashes  which  a  master 
might  inflict  upon  his  slave. 

Close  on  the  back  of  this  case  came  another, 
which,  though  it  terminated  less  fortunately  for 
the  criminal,  showed,  as  plainly  as  the  former  had 
done,  how  unwise  it  would  be  to  place  any 
power  in  tht  handi^  of  the  colonists.  In  the 
little  island  of  Tortola  resided  one  Arthur  Hodge, 
ti  member  of  the  council,  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  most  polished*  manners ;  but 
witii  a  heart  of  such  diabolical  cruelty  as  almost 
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to  Stagger  h^lkifp  In  about  three  years  his  bar* 
barity  caused  the  death  of  at  leaat  sixty  slaves. 
A  brief  narrative  oi  his  niurders  and  cruelties 
fills  several  pages,  and  makes  buttianity  shudder* 
Among  other  enormities,  it  seems  to  have  "beoQ 
an  amusement  to  him,  to  order  children,  of  not 
more  than  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  tak^  up  by 
the  heels,  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  their 
heads  downwards,  and  kept  there  till  they  «vefe 
sdfled,  after  which  they  were  U^km  out,  sufiered 
to  recoirer  and  to  breathe,  and  were  then,  over 
and  over  again,  subjected  to  the  same  torment^ 
till  they  staggered  and  fell:  th^  were  lastly 
suspended  to  «  tree,  by  their  haiKk  tied  together^ 
and  cart  whipped  for  some  time  ip  the  severest 
manner.  In  one  instance  a  child  died  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  ordered  it  to  be  dipped  into 
a  caldron  of  bailing  liquor.  This  man,  or  more 
correctly  speakings  this  monster,  bad  pursued 
ins  brutal  career  for  a  number  of  yeai^s,  without 
being  called  to  any  account,  or  even*  beii;^  looked 
@pon  With  any  apparent  disapprobation  by  hi^ 
fellow  planters*  He  might,  have  gone  down  to 
his  grave  with  as  much  peace  as  his  conscience 
would  allow  hicp,  had  he  not,  among  his  many 
demerits,  been  a  notorious  duellist*  In  an  evil 
hopr  for  him,  Hodge  threw  out  some  threats  of 
calling  into  the  field  a  magistrate  who  had  till 
no^  beep  his  friepdi  ^nd,  as  the  magistrate  thought 
it  at  ^afl^r  proceeding  to  h»ng  his  enemy  than  to 
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fight  him,  he  preferred  against  him  a  charge  fbf 
several  murders,  committed  more  than  three  years 
previously.  Notwithstanding  the  counsel  of 
Hodge  boldly  asserted  that  ^^  a  slave  being  pro- 
perty, it  was  no  greater  offence  in  law  for  his 
master  to  kill  him  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  dog,'" 
the  jury,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  found  the  culprit 
guilty  of  murder;  but,  although  in  his  case 
there  was  nothbg  but  circumstances  of  aggra*- 
vation,  a  majority  of  the  jurors  thought  proper  to 
recommend  him  to  mercy.  This  recommendation 
was  very  properly  disregarded  by  Governor  Elliot. 
But,  such  was  the  state  of  the  colony,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  rescue  from  being  undertaken 
by  the  whites,  the  governor  did  not  venture  upon 
the  execution  of  the  criminal,  till  he  had  taken 
extraordinary  precautions.  He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Tortola  himself,  proclaiming 
martial  law,  calling  out  the  militia,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  presence  of  a  frigate.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  done  all  this,  that  he  could  safely 
carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  effect  upon  the 
flagitious  murderer  who  was  so  extensively  the 
object  of  Tortolan  sympathy. 

Such  being  the  feelings  inspired  by  exercising 
authority  over  slaves,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men 
of  benevolent  minds  eagerly  caught  at  every  idea 
which  could  afford  them  even  the  slightest  hope 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  enslaved. 
With  the  declared  view  of  ultimately  eradicating 
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n^ro  slavery  from  the  colonies,  Mr.  Barham,  in 
the  session  of  181 1,  moved  for  a  committee  to 
report  upon  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
supplying  our  West-India  possessions  with  free 
labourers  from  the  east.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Stephen  expressed  his  belief  that  no  benefit  could 
arise  from  the  plan ;  it  being  impossible  for 
slavery  and  free  labour  to  co-exist.  Besides^  the 
plan  had|  he  said,  been  tried  in  Trinidad,  and 
the  result  had  been  a  failure.  Though,  like  Mr. 
Stephen,  many  persons  doubted  whether  any 
good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  scheme,  the 
committee  was  appointed,  ai^d  it  made  a  report 
oh  the  subject.  The  report  was,  on  the  whole, 
of  an  unfavourable  kind ;  for,  while  it  admitted 
that  considerable  advantages  might,  perhaps,  be 
gained  by  introducing  Chinese  labourers  into  the 
west,  it  represented  as  being  all  but  insuperable 
the  difficulties  which  must  be  contended  with  tn 
carrying  the  system  into  effect.  Nothing  ws^, 
therefore,  done. 

The  naval  commanders  and  the  governors  of 
the  settlements  on  the  African  coast  continued, 
meanwhile,  to  exert  themselves  actively  in  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  Many  vessels  were 
seized  and  condemned,  and  sentence,  under  the 
act  of  18 11,  was  passed  upon  some  British  sub- 
jects, who  were  detected  in  carrying  on  the 
traffic.  The  African  Institution  also  persevered 
in  its  humane  labours.     One  beneficial  effisct  of 
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its  vigilance  was  the  putting  an  end  to  a  slare 
trade  which  was  discovered  to  be  going  on,  to  a 
'  considerable  extent,  between  Egypt  and  Malta. 
Its  attention  was  equally  directed  to  all  other 
quarters  where  abuses  were  in  existence.  The 
government  was  no  less  alive  to  its  duty,  and 
readily  lent  its  aid  fo  every  practicable  measure 
which  was  suggested  by  the  friends  of  the  aboli- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  registry  of  slaves 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  among  the  most 
important  of  its  acts.  This  was  done  by  an 
order  of  council,  of  the  26th  of  March,  1812. 
An  effectual  check,  as  far  as  regarded  Trinidad, 
was  thus  given  to  illicit  importation.  In  the 
following  year,  the  government  gave  another 
proof  of  its  zeal  in  the  cause.  Sweden  having 
joined  the  confederacy  for  the  liberation  of  Eu- 
rope, Great  Britain  consented  to  cede  to  her  tiie 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  as  a  reward  for  her  ser- 
vices. It  was,  however,  stipiilated  with  bis 
Swedish  majesty,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
abolished  in  all  his  West  Indian  possessions, 
and  that  no  Swedish  subject  should  thenceforth 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  copies  of  all  the  colonial  laws  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
by  Mr.  William  Smith.  A  bill  was  also  passed, 
for  allowing  the  privileges  of  Bri  tish  registry  to 
vessels  condemned  for  trading  in  slaves. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  the  cause  of  hu- 
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manity  sustaioed  a  s0vere  loss  by  the  decease  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  of  its 
friends.  Full  of  years  and  of  honour,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  closed,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  a  Ufe  of 
piety  and  of  active  benevolence.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  African 
Institutiob,  and  by  some  of  its  leading  members, 
and  a  monument,  commemorative  of  his  exer- 
tions and  his  virtues,  was  afterwards  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society. 

The  long  struggle  of  the  European  states 
against  the  tyranny  of  France  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  downfal  of  Napoleon.  This 
was  a  critical  moment.  Now  that  peace  was 
about  to  be  re-established,  it  was  o^  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  nerve  should  be  strained 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  continental  sovereigns 
to  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  If  this  consent 
were  not  to  be  obtained,  it  was  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  tranquillity 
to  Europe  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commis- 
sion of  fresh  crimes  in  Africa.  The  friends  of 
the  abolition  were,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious 
that  the  British  uegociator  should  be  instructed 
to  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  country,  to  pro- 
cure a  general  convention  of  the  European 
powers,  for  the  total  renunciation  of  the  trade. 

To  forward  this  great  object,  addresses  to  the 
Prince  Regent  were  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament.    That  of  the  ComtnoDs  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  third  of  May;  that 
of  the  Lords  was  proposed,  on  the  fifth  of  the 
same  month,  by  Lord  Grenville.    They  were 
carried  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.     Both 
of  them  were  eloquent  compositions,  and  spoke  a 
language  which  well  became  the  legislature  of  a 
firee  and  high-spirited  people.     In  concluding 
their  address,  "  we  humbly  trust,"  said  the  Com- 
mons, that  in  the  moral  order  by  which  Divine 
Providence  administers  the  government  of  the 
world,  this  great  act  of  atonement  to  Africa  may 
contribute  to  consolidate  the  safety  and  prolong 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe; — that  nations  may 
be  taught  a  higher  respect  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity  by  \j^e  example  of  their  sovereigns ;  and 
that  a  treaty  sanctified  by  such  disinterested  and 
sacred  stipulations  may  be  nwre  profoundly  reve-^ 
renced,  and  more  sreligiously  observed,  than  even 
the  most  equitable  compacts  for  the  regulation 
of  power  or  the  distribution  of  territory."    "  No 
worthier  thanks,  we  confidently  believe/'  said  the 
Peers,  "  can  be  offered  to  Providence  for  past 
protection;   on   no  better  grounds  can  future, 
blessings  be  solicited,  than  by  the  recognition 
and  discharge  of  the  great  duties  which  we  all 
owe  alike  to  the  rights,  the  liberty,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  our  fellow-creatures."     To  each  of 
these  addresses  a  favourable  answer  was  given 
by  the  Prince  Regent 
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CoosideriBg  the  sacrifices  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  compelled  to  make,  to  resist  the 
ambitious  designs  of  her  ancient  rival,  consider^ 
ing,  too,  those  which  she  was  now  called  upoqi 
to  make  to  that  rival,  by  the  restitution  of  colonies 
gained  at  such  a  price  of  blood  and  treasure,  it 
was  reasonably  to  be  hoped,  that,   in  return, 
France  would  readily  agree  to  relinquish  a  trade 
of  which  she  had,  in  fact,  been  long  deprived, 
and  the  renewal  pf  which  could  not  fail  to  throw 
upon  her  character  an  additional  disgrace.     It 
was,  surely,  to  be  hoped  that,  after  having  de- 
vastated Europe  from  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  having  generously  been  spared  when  she  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  she  had  so 
ileeply  injured,  she  would  not  have  the  hardihood 
to  demand  a  licence  to  extend  her  ravages  to  the 
shores  of  Africa;  that  she  would  at  least  be 
ashamed  of  exclaiming '^  give  me  the  blood  of 
the  blacks,  since  I  <:an  no  longer  shed  that  of  the 
whites."    Such,  hopes  were,  in  reality,  indulged. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  mingled  feelings  of  disap.- 
pointment,   indignation    and   disgust,   that  the 
people  of  England  perused  that  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  France  was  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  slave-trade  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
Nor  was  any  one  deceived  by  the  semblance  of 
restriction  which  was  held  out  in  the  words  ^'  five 
years."    It  was  obvious  that  France  intended, 
if  possible,  to  persist  in  the  accursed  traffic  till 
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the  end  of  time.  That  nothing  mighty  on  this 
occasion,  be  wanting  to  crown  the  disgrace  of 
France,  this  very  article  confessed  the  trade  to 
be  ^'  a  description  of  traffic  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  of  the  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live."  The  love  of  gain, 
or  of  sheer  barbarity,  must  indeed  have  be^ 
boundless  in  the  French,  when  they  couM  submit 
to  indulge  it  at  the  expense  of  so  much  infiimy 
as  they  heaped  upon  themselves  by  this  strange 
avowal. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  became  public,  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution  hastened  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition. 
This  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Freemason's 
Hall^,  was  numerously  attended,  and  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  talent  and  rank  were  present: 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  the  chair.  Fifteen 
resolutions  were  passed.  They  expressed  the 
regret  of  the  meeting,  that  France  should  have 
been  permitted  to  renew  a  system  of  robbery  and 
murder,  which,  as  far  as  regarded  herself^  had 
for  many  years  been  practically  extinct ;  pointed 
out  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  concession; 
called  upon  the  government  to  use  its  efforts,  at 
the  approaching  congress,  to  do  away  with  the 
trade,  or  to  circumscribe  it  within  as.  narrow 
limits  as  possible;  and  directed  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  their 
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M'Udom  migbt  seem  meet,  for  oi)vi{^ti]:^  the 
various  evils  whiqh  were  now  the  subject  of  alarm 
and  complaint 

The   directors   of  the   African  institution 
having  been  reques|ed  to  employ  their  effqrts  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
they  cbeerfqUy  undertook  the  t^sk.    They  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  own  body,,  to  which 
they  invited  many  friends  of  the  abolition,  whp 
lent  a  zealous  aid^     Mr.  Clarkson  was  elected 
as  their  chairman.     The  committee  continued 
sitting  every  day  for  a  month,  and  opened  a 
correspondence  with  almost  evej^y  town  in  the 
l$ingdooi«     Kesponsive  to  the  call  which  was 
made  on  them,  the  people  rushed  forward,  as 
one  man,   to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
trade,  and  their  regret  that  the  horrors  of  it  were 
about  to  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  France. 
£ach  individual  may  be  said  to  have  felt  a^  if 
he  had  a  personal  interest  ip  this  important 
question.     This  strcmg  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  was  homHirable  to  our  country.    In  the 
short  space  of  time  that  was  allowed  for  th^ 
purpose  of  petitioning,  eight  hundred  and  six 
petitions  were  sent  up  to  the  legislature,  and  they 
>rere  signed  by  nearly  a  million  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaqd.  .  The 
si^ttures  from  the  metropolis  alone  were  little 
short  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

In  the  Hoi4se  of  Commons,  on  the  tv^en^y^ 
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seventh  of  June,   Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  an 
address  to  the  Prince  Regent.    This  address 
was  grounded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting 
at  Freemason's  Hall,  and  it  particularly  prayed 
that  every  exertion  might  be  made,  to  obtain 
some  further  concessions  at  the  approaching 
congress.     Mr.  Barham  was  desirous  to  add)  as 
an  amendment,  ^^  that  an  immediate  renunciation 
of  the  slave-trade  may  be  effected  in  return  for 
any  cession,  consistent  with  the  honour  oi  this 
country,  which  may  be  agreed  on  by  his  Majesty's 
government,  in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty's 
allies."    This  amendment,  however,  he  withdrew, 
and  the  address  was  unanimously  voted.    The 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  existing  in  France,  and 
the  impossibility  of  prevailing  on  the  French 
ministry  to  yield  any  thing  more  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade,  were  the  arguments  by  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  vindicated  that  article  of  the  treaty 
which  had  occasioned  such  general  dissatisfaction. 
In  fact  the  ministers,  in  both  Houses,  plainly 
hinted,  that  to  have  insisted  on  better  terms  with 
respect  to  the  abolition,  would  certainly  have 
been  productive  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
This  obstinacy  on  the  side  of  the  French,  Lovd 
Castlereagh  attributed  totheirjealousy  of  England, 
and  their  deplorable  want  of  knowledge.    They, 
he  said,  imagined  that  our  anxiety  oa  this  head 
did  not  arise  from  benevolence,  but  from  a  wish 
to  injure  their  commerce,  and  fetter  their  colonies; 
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and  such  was  the  deficiency  of  political  infor- 
mation among  them,  that,  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  were  absolutely 
ignorant  that  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  the 
British  possessions.  A  similar  address  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords^  qu  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  was 
adopted  without  any  opposition. 

Two  other  addresses,  the  one  proposed  to 
Ac  Peers  by  Lord  Grenville,  the  other  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Horner,  had  a  different  fete. 
They  called  for  the  production  of  copies  of  the 
papers' which  had  passed,  relative  to  the  trade, 
during  the  late  negociation ;  and  they  were 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  negociation 
was  still  pending,  the  granting  of  the  papers 
mig^t  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience. 
The  motions  were  consequently  negatived.  A 
protest  against  the  rejection  of  the  address  was 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House,  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  and  several 
other  peers. 

Though  the  friends  of  humanity  sustained  a 
heavy  disappointment  by  the  censurable  conduct 
of  France,  or  of  her  government,  they  received 
some  consolation  from  the  praise-worthy^conduct 
of  other  powers.  Denmark  had  long  abandoned 
the  traffic.  She  now  went  further,  and,  by  the 
treaty  of  Kiel,  of  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
1814,  she  agreed  to  prohibit  her  subjects,  in  the 
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most  iffisctual  manner,  ahd  by  the  istrongest 
laws,  from  taking  any  share  in  it.  A  still  more 
gratifying  triumph  was  gained,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  by  a  decree  of  the  government  of 
Hdland,  which  prohibited  all  Dutch  subjects 
from  engaging  in  the  trade^  and  ordered  the 
governors  of  the  Dutch  forts  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  suffer  no  slave  trading  to  be  carried  on 
within  their  jurisdiction,  by  the  ships  of  any 
nation ;  and  to  seize  all  Dutch  ships  that  might 
attempt  to  contravene  the  decree.  This  decree 
was  expressly  said  to  be  granted  in  comphanc^ 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Priace  Regent  Lastly, 
die  United  States  of  America,  which,  also^  had 
previously  relinquished  the  traffic,  now,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  the  tweaty'*- 
fourth  of  December,  branded  it  as  being  irrecon*'- 
cilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice^ 
and  promised  to  co-operate  with  Great  Britein, 
in  using  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  its 
entire  abolition. 

As  the  ignorance  of  the  French  .people  had 
been  pleaded  in  excuse  of  their  alleged  unnatural 
attachment  to  the  slave-trade,  the  directors  of  the 
African  Institution  deemed  it  both  just  and 
politic  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  them  upon  the 
subject.  Great  exertions  were,  therefore,  made, 
in  distributing  among  them  such  publications  as 
were  beat  calculaited  to  increase'  tbdr  knowledge. 
Several  of  the  directors  and  members;  among 
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whom  was  Mr.  Clarksoo^  were  for  3ome  time 
Mtively  occupied  at  Paria,  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  iinportant  object 

The  British  governmeat,  meanwhile,  was  not 
idle*    In  August,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
directed  to  solicit  a  particular  audience  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  for  the  purpose  of  priBseoting, 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  a  letter,  in  which  his 
Ro]fml  Highness  strenuously  untreated  the  French 
monarch  to  concur  in  deliyefing  Africa  from  tl^ 
long  train  of  evils  which  was  inseparable  from 
such  an  inhuman  traffic.     A  part  pf  the  reply  of 
the  monarch  was  as.  satisfactory  as  mere  words 
could  be.     He  candidly  admitted,  that  the  trafiic 
^*  tended  to  the  destruction  of  mankind ;"  and  he 
promised  to  irabject  it  to  restrictiop^  and  discou- 
ragements, and  not  IQ  delay  its  absolute  abolition 
''  further  than  might  appear  necessary  tp  prevent 
any  ill  effects  from  the  precipitation  of  the 
measure."      Ominous  words   were    these    last, 
which  completely  rendered  nugatory  all  his  fair 
professions.    It  should  be  borne  in  remembrance 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  trade  did  not  e^ist; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  talk  of  the  ill  effects  which  might  arise 
from  its  precipitate  abolition.     Tbp.t  nothing 
might  be  left  undone  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  her  ambassador  was  al^o  JQStructed  to 
ofier  to  the  French  goyernmenit,  either  a  sum  of 
money,  or  the  cesKsion  of  an  island  in  the  West 
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Indies.  The  money  was  intended  to  be  apfriied 
as  a  compensation  for  any  losses  which  the 
French  colonists  might  be  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  Than 
such  a  step  as  this,  nothing  could  more  strongly 
prove  the  humane  and  disinterested  s{Hrit  of  this 
country.  £Ten  this  liberal  offer  was  made  in 
vain.  All  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
procure,  and  this  indeed  was  worth  procuring, 
was  an  injunction,  issued  by  the  minister  of 
marine,  by  whicb  the  trade  was  prohibited  from 
being  extended  to  the  north  of  Cape  Formosa,  a 
point  which  is  situated  in  about  four  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Northern  Africa,  at  least,  was 
thus  saved  from  the  desolating  attacks  of  the 
'  French  slave  merchants.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
\  that  the  injunction  of  the  minister  of  the  marine, 
though  of  considerable  ptesent  benefit,  was  by 
no  means  a  measure  which  could  give  full  satis- 
faction, it  being  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  at  any 
moment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  oflfer  of  cessioQ 
'  or  compensation  was  renewed  by  Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  and  wais  again 
declined  by  France.  The  general  question  gave 
rise  to  many  debates,  in  which  the  minist«:s  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  threw  their 
wei^t  into  the  scale  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
first  step  of  his  Lordship  was  to  obtain,  after  a 
feeble  opposition  frmn  the  Spanish  minister,  a 
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dedanttioD,  expressive  of  their  common  desire 
for  an  universal  abolition  of  the  trade.  The 
next  was  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  imme- 
diate suppression  of  tlie  traffic.  In  this  he  failed. 
France  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  abridge 
the  term  which  had  been  previously  fixed ;  nor 
would.  Spain  or  Portugal  agree  to  mention  a 
shorter  term  than  eight  years.  Desirous  of  cir* 
cumscribing  as  much  as  possible  the  limits  within 
which  the  trade  was,  in  future,  to  be  carried  on, 
his  Lordship  laboured  to  have  the  equator 
assigned  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  nprth. 
Portugal  alone,  of  the  three  interested  powers, 
acceded  to  this  proposition.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, do  so  quite  gratuitously.  By  a  convention^ 
signed  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1815,  she 
stipulated  to  receive  the  sum  of  three  hundrled  thou«- 
sand  pounds,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  losses 
which  she  had  sustained  by  the  seizure  of  her 
slave  vessels  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1810.  This  was  the  penalty  which  Great  Britain 
paid  for  having  allowed  that  treaty  to  be  worded 
in  such  ambiguous  terms.  The  convention  was 
followed  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  next  day, 
which  made  the  equator  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Portuguese  slave  traffic,  and  restricted  that 
traffic  to  the  supply  of  the  trans- Atlantic  dominions 
o(  Portugal.  This,  however,  was  not  granted 
without  a  further  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  this  country ;  it  being  stipulated,  that  whatever 
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remained  unpaid  of  the  loan  raised  in  En^and^ 
in  the  year  1809,  should  not  be  claimed  by  the 
British  government. 

Two  other  propositions  were  brought  £[>rward 
to  the  congress  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  first 
was,  that  the -governments  should  agree  to  act  in 
concert  to  preclude  an  illegal  traffic,  and  that 
tlieir  ministers,  at  London  and  Paris,  should 
draw  up,  yearly,  a  general  report,  founded  on  the 
latest  information,  as  to  the  state  of  the  trade, 
and  the  progress  of  the  abolition.  The  second 
was  of  a  still  more  important  kind.  The  measure 
which  it  recommended  was  meant  to  operate 
as  a  punishment  upon  any  state  which  should 
protract  the  carrying  on  bf  the  traffic  beyond  the 
period  which,  by  the  first  additicmal  article  of  the 
treaty  6f  Paris,  was  fixed  on  for  its  termination. 
It  proposed  that  the  colonial  produce  of  that 
state  should  be  prohibited  from  being  received 
into  the  dominions  of  the  other  powers.  The 
first  article  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Spain ; 
the  second,  with  equal  vehemence,  by  Spain  and 
Portugal.  They  were,  however,  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The 
last  act  of  the  congress,  as  far  as  respected  the 
alave-trade,  was  to  issue  against  it  a  declaration, 
stigmatizing  it  as  having  ^^  desolated  Afiica, 
degraded  Europe^  and  afflicted  humanity  f  and 
promising  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  means  to 
put  an  end  to  it^  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
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would  allow.    In  this  manifesto  against  the  trade 
all  the  plenipotentiaries  concurred. 

From  Spain,  by  a  negociation  carried  on 
between  the  two  courts,  the  British  government 
could,  for  the  present,  obtain  nothing  more  than 
a  sterile  confession  of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  the  traffic ;  an  engagement  to  prohibit  Spanish 
subjects  from  supplying  any  other  than  Spanish 
possessions,  and  an  engagement  to  prevent  the 
Spanish  flag  from  being  used  as  a  protection  to 
foreign  traders ;  and,  at  length,  a  positive  promise 
that  the  trade  should  not  be  continued  b^ond 
the  term  of  eight  years..  With  a  perversity, 
however,  for '  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
Spain  was  anxious  to  make  the  space  between 
the  ^equator  and  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude  the  scene  of  her  licensed  ravages;  an 
arrangement  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  British  government,  on  the  solid  ground  of 
that  portion  of  territory  being  precisely  the  spot 
to  which  Great  Britain  bad  long  been  directing 
her  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Africa. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  permitting  France  to  renew  the  traffic,  and  to 
continue  it  for  jSve  years,  was  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  running  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  French  people,  who'  were  represented  as 
having,  some  how  or  other,  contracted  an  affection 
for  a  commerce  in  slaires,  and  as  being  too  ignorant 
to  perceive  that  the  commerce  was  a  crime.    A 
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stupendous  erent,  which  now  occurred/  proved^ 
among  other  things,  the  futility,  not  to  say  the 
intentional  falsehood,  of  this  reason.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  reascended  the  throne  of  France. 
One  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was  the  putting 
forth  a  decree,  by  which  the  slave-trade  was^firom 
that  moment,  abolished.  That  his  great  purpose 
in  taking  this  step  was  a  hope  of  conciliating 
England,  cannot  rationally  be  doubted.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  situated  as  he  then  was^ 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  take  it,  had  the 
mass  of  the  French  people  been  really  hostile  to 
such  a  measure.  He  was  not,  as  he  once  was, 
the  despotic  disposer  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  French;  yet,  though  others  of  his  operations 
were  freely  canvassed,  no  opposition  was  excited 
by  his  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  least,  the  ministers  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  had,  with  a  culpable  want 
q£  discernment,  mistaken  the  sordid  clamours  of 
a  few  interested  individuals  for  the  delit)erate 
voice  of  a  whole  people. 

Mainly  by  the  powerful  instrumentality  of 
England,  Napoleon  was  soon  precipitated  from 
his  newly^recovered  throne.  The  circumstances 
were  now  highly  favourable  for  obtaining  from 
the  re-established  sovereign,  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, that  concession  which  his  ministers 
had  hitherto  so  pertinaciously  refused.  It  was 
intimated  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  m  a  letter  from 
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Ix>rd  Castlereagb,  that  £ngland  looked  upon 
the  trade  as  being  abolished  by  the  law  of  France> 
and  incapable  of  being  revived  without  a  specific 
order  of  the  monarch ;  at  all  events,  whatever 
construction  might  be  put  upon  the  law,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  king  of  France  would  never  lend 
his  authority  to  such  revival.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  correspondence  between  the  two  governments, 
die  result  of  which  was  that,  though  it  was 
denied  that  the  acts  of  Napoleon  were  at  all 
binding,  Louis  the  Eighteenth  gave  his  full  assent  / 
that,  ^^  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  traffic  in 
slaves  should  cease  from  the  present  time  every- 
where and  for  ever."  Some  consolation  was  thus 
afforded  to  humanity  for  the  bloodshed  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  daring  enterprise  of 
^apoleon. 

That  some  benefit  had  been  produced  by  the 
various  writings  which  the  African  Institution  had 
caused  to  be  distributed  in  France,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe.  But,  when  it  is  considered 
what  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  they  began 
to  be  circulated,  credulity  itself  can  scarcely 
suppress  a  doubting  smile,  on  hearing  tlie 
assertion  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  that  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  ^^  had  heea  attacked  in  several 
late  publications,  and  with  such  effect,  as  to 
afford  his  Majesty  the  satis&ction  of' now 
following  without  reserve  the  dictates  of  his 
inclination.'* 
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Though  by  ttiis  letter^  and  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  had  promised  that  the  slave-trade 
should  be  immediately  abolished,  the  only  step 
which  he  took  towards  the  performance  of  his 
promise  was  the  issuing  of  an  ordinance,  prohi* 
biting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  his  colonies, 
and  even  this  ordinance  was  not  published  till 
the  eighth  of  January,  1817.  For  any  ben^cial 
purpose  this  paper  was  obviously  a  mere  nullity. 
French  vessels  were  consequently  employed,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  carrying  on  the  commerce. 
From  the  river  Senegal  alone,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  re-occupation  of  the  settle- 
ments there  by  France,  more  slaves  had  been 
exported  than  in  any  two  years  previously  to  the 
revolutionary  war.  Some  of  the  vessels  were 
seized  by  our  cruisers,  but  were  released  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  known  law  of  France  which  rendered  the 
traffic  penal.  The  British  government  now  saw 
the  necessity  of  procuring  something  effectual  to 
be 'done.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  between  the  two  courts,  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  French  legislature,  in  March, 
'  1818^  and  sanctioned  by  the  monarch,  which 
interdicts  the  slave-trade,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  all  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  subjects  of 
France.  This  law,  however,  has  not  yet  ^Q^ 
duced  its  full  effect ;  the  traffic  being  stiU  persisted 
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in,  and  tiiat  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
barbarity,  by  vessels  under  French  colours. 
This  has  recently  been  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  moved  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  withdrew  his  motion,  on  the  assurance  of 
Lord  Castlereagb,  that  the  French  government 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
punish  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed  op 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is,  nevertheless,  much 
to  be  feared  that,  unless  the  ri^t  of  searchii^ 
merchant  vessels  be  granted  by  Fremce,  her 
subjects  will,  in  many  instances,  be  enabled  to 
violate  the  law  with  almost  certain  impunity. 

Such  a  right  has  been  conceded  by  other ' 
powors.  By  an  additional  treaty  signed  on  the 
2Sd  of  July,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  illicit  traffic  in  slaves.  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  mutually  yield,  to  the  ships  of  war 
of  each  other,  the  right  of  marching  vessels  sus- 
pected of  having  slaves  on  board.  This  example 
was  followed  by  Spain,  oa  the  23d  of  September 
1817.  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
^400,000,  for  vessels  captured  from  her  subjects, 
that  power  i^reed  to  relinquish  immediately  the 
trade  to  the  north,  of  the  equator,  to  abolish  the 
trade  entirely  in  the  year  1 820,  and  to  grant  the 
'  right  of  search.  For  these  valuable,  and  almost 
unexpected  concessions  from  Spain,  the  cause  of 

• 

humanity  is  perhaps  indebted  to  a  treatise  oa  the 
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ftlave-trade^  by  Mr.  Blanco  White,  of  which  a 
ccMisiderable  number  of  copies  were  distributed 
amon^T  the  leading  persons  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, by  the  African  Institution.  The  last 
power  by  which  the  privilege  of  search  was 
granted  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  which  a  treaty  for  preventing  the  subje^  of 
the  two  states  from  engaging  in  the  slave  trade, 
was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  May,  1818.  America 
also  has  since  manifested  a  disposition  to  concur 
with  the  European  states  in  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  trade. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  some 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  things  took  place  in 
the  colonies  themselves.  In  more  than  one  in^- 
stance  sij^s  appeared  that  an  unwonted  spirit  of 
liberality  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists. 
The  supreme  court  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's 
gave  a  solemn  decision  against  the  long  main- 
tained principle  that  a  black  man  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  slave  till  legal  proof  had  be«n  given  of  die 
contrary.  As  the  law  formerly  stood,  any  free 
black  might  be  imprisoned,  and  sold  within  a 
limited  time,  if  he  failed  to  prove  his  right  to 
freedom ;  a  proof  which,  in  very  many  instances, 
it  was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  furnish.  This 
decision  was  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Keane,  an  individual  well  known  for  his  active 
benevolaice.     In  Jamaica,  the  legislature  readily 
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repealed  certain  statutes  ivhich  operated  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  free  coloured  people  of  that 
island. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  colonies  still  more  was 
accomplished.  In  Java  a  society,  called  the 
*'  Java  Benevolent  Institution/'  was  established, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  the  prevention  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  tlie  eventual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  impolitic  restoration  of  that 
colony  will  not  frustrate  the  humane  labours  of 
the  Java  Institution.  To  Ceylon,  however,  must 
foe  awarded  the  prize  in  the  glorious  race  of  hu* 
manity.  In  1816,  all  the  leading  proprietors  of 
slaves  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  children  bom 
of  slaves,  subsequently  to  the  12  th  of  August  in 
that  year,  should  be  entitled  to  freedom.  The 
chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
was  the  person  through  whose  continued  exertions^ 
for  ten  years,  this  desirable  measure  was  at  length 
adopted  by  the  colonists  of  Ceylon.  St.  Helena 
has  recently  followed  this  noble  example. 

Here,  then,  in  strictness,  might  be  closed  the 
history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to  notice 
briefly  two  measures  which  are  connected ,  with 
the  subject ;  one  of  ^hich  excited  much  attention 
in  the  parliament  and  the  public,  and  gave  rise 
to  boundless  clamour  and  spleen  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists* 

VOL  IV.  I  I 
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The  first  of  these  measures  was  a  biU,  which 
in  the  session  of  1815,  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Barham,  for  the 
purpose  of  ^*  prohibiting  British  subjects,  or  per- 
sons resident  in  the  united  kingdom,  from  lending 
capital,  or  doing  other  acts,  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  slave-trade  to  colonies  belonging  to  foreign 
states ;  or  persons  residing  in  this  country  from 
lending  capital,  or  committing  other  acts,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade  of  foreign  colonies." 

The  well-known  fact  that  British  capital,  to 
a  large  amount,  was  thus  employed,  was  the 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Barham  for  his  introduc- 
ing this  bill.  Some  of  the  clauses  were  opposed 
by  Mr.  Baring,  and  one  of  them  was  amended  at 
his  su^stion,  but  the  bill  was  carried  through 
the  Commons  without  any  serious  opposition. 
In  the  Lords^  however,  the  case  was  difterent. 
The  bill  was  warmly  spoken  against  in  all  its 
stages.  Among  its  opponents  were  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
£llenborough.  The  latter  was  particularly  severe 
upon  it,  as  being  a  crude,  unjust,  unmerciful,  pro- 
duction, which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reduce 
into  any  thing  like  a  proper  shape,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  ^*  an  emanation  of  that  fanatical  ir- 
regularity of  mind,  which  would  render  that  ex- 
cellent measure,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  West  Indian  colonists." 
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The  bill  was  finally  rejected  by  twenty-fouf  voiced 
against  nineteen. 

But  of  all  the  plans  which  have  of  late  years 
been  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  none, 
not  even  excepting  the  abolition  itself,  ever  called 
forth  a  more  determined  spirit  of  hostility  than  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce^  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1815,  for  the  registry  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  scheme  of  registration  was  first  carried 
into  effect,  in  Trinidad,  by  the  British  ministry. 
The  measure  was  subsequently  extended  to  St. 
Lucia  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Under  the  .idea 
that  they  had  sufficient  reasons  to  believe  that 
slaves  were  smuggled  into  the  islands,  the  friends 
of  the  abolition  deemed  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
law  directing  a  general  registry  of  slaves  to  take 
place  in  the  whole  of  the  colonies.  Mr,  Wilber-i 
force  accordingly  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed^  and  to  stand  over  till  the 
following  session. 

No  sooner  did  the  bill  appear  than  all  the 
colonists  took  the  alarm.  An  invasion  or  a  gc^ 
neral  rebellion  could  not  have  roused  them  more 
effectually.  The  colonial  legislatures  reprobated 
the  scheme  with  all  the  asperity  of  censure ;  com^^ 
mittees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  question ; 
voluminous  and  angry  reports  were  made  by 
those  committees ;  meetings  were  called ;  strojng 
resolutions  were  entered  into;  the  registry  bill 
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was  deprecated  as  being  absurd^  contradictory^ 
impracticable,  unjust,  unnecessary,  oppressive, 
ynconstitutional,  and  a  gross  insult  upon  the  co- 
lonial proprietors;  the  power  of  the  mother- 
country  to  legislate  in  this  case  for  the  colonies 
was  peremptorily  denied ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
language  of  a  threatening  nature  was  freely  used. 
In  £ngland  the  press  was  vigorously  employed 
by  the  opponei^s  of  the  bill,  and  a  swarm  of 
pamphlets  issued  from  it,  which  were  more  re-^ 
markable  for  their  virulence  than  for  their  beauty 
of  style,  or  their  cogency  of  argument  Thel 
friends  of  the  bill,  in  their  turn,  wielded  the  same 
weapon,  and  with  no  weak  or  unwilling  hand, 
and  thus  a  furious  paper  war  was  waged  between 
the  two  parties  for  a  considerable  period. 

While  this  contest  was  carrying  on,  an  event 
occurred,  which  gave  to  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
an  advantage  over  their  antagonists.  This  was 
an  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  which  the  colonists 
and  their  advocates  in  England,  attributed  en* 
tircly  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  bill.  Accordingly 
when,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1816,  after  having 
previously  announced  his  intention  to  press  for- 
ward the  bill  at  a  future  season,  Mr;  Wilberforce 
moved  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  obtain 
certain  papers,  the  colonial  party  in  the  House, 
of  which  Mr.  Pallmer  was,  on  this  occasion,  the 
leader,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  an  address  re^ 
questing  his  Royal  Highness  to  make  known  his 
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highest  displeasure  at  the  late  daring  insurrection. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  as  a  sort  of  peace 
offering  to  the  friends  of  the  abolition,  the  amend- 
ment entreated  that  his  "  Royal  Highness  would 
also  be  graciously  pjeased  to  recommend,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the 
respective  colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  promote  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  as  well  as  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  negroes/* 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued.  Mr. 
Pallmer,  Mr.  Barham,  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  Mr. . 
A.  C.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Manning,  were  on  the 
one  side ;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  other.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Canning  also  were  in  favour  of  the 
amended  address,  which^  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  thought  it  would 
be  politic  to  adopt  unanimously. 

By  the  supporters  of  the  amendment,  it  was 
argued  that  no  illicit  importation  whatever  had 
taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  do  so ;  that  the  regis- 
try bill  was  every  thing  of  oppressive  and  offensive 
and  unjust,  that  the  colonists  and  their  writer  had 
stated  it  to  be ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  recent 
mischief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  which  bill  the  slaves  had  been  taught 
to  believe  was  a  measure  designed  to  restore 
them  to  freedom,  of  the  benefits  of  which  they 
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were  fraudulently  deprived  by  their  tyrannical 
owners. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  contended  that,  what- 
ever danger  had  been  incurred,  it  had  been  incurred 
entirely  by  the  glarbgly  imprudent  language  which 
the  planters  in  the  colonies  bad  daily  and  publicly 
held  upon  the  subject ;  that  there  was  sufficient 
reason    to  suspect    that   smuggling  had    been 
carried  on;  that  the  friends  of  the  traffic  had 
themselvea  always  asserted  that  smuggling  could 
not  be  prevented ;  that  if,  as  they  had  maintained, 
it  could  not  be  put  down  in  time  of  war,  still  less 
could  it,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  use  of 
more  than  common  means  ;  and  that,  in  fact,-the 
preventing  of  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if 
the  plan  of  registration  were  not  adopted.     It 
was,  in  truth,  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  the 
advocates  of  the  planters  admitting,  as  they  now 
did,  that  their  former  arguments,  built  on  the 
certainty  of  illicit  importation  being  resorted  to, 
were  false  and  hollow,  and  were  only  intended 
to  add  something  to  the  weight  of  their  general 
reasoning,     Thev  did  not,  however,  seem  at  all 
aware,  that  this  admission  went  very  far  towards 
invalidating  their  present  assertions. 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  consented  to  allow  the  address  of 
Mr.  Pallmer  to  be  voted  first,  and  without 
opposition.    He  then  brought  forward  his  own 
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motion  for  papers,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Lord  Holland 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  an  address  similar 
to  that  to  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Palhner,  the 
Commons  bad  assented  ;  but  with  an  additional 
recommendation  to  the  colonists,  "  to  make  every 
necessary  provision  against  any  violation  of  the 
abolition  acts,  under  the  facilities  which  may  be 
afforded  by  the  return  of  peace." 

The  speech  of  his  Lordship  was  distinguished 
by  ability  and  moderation.     He  was  of  opinion 
that,  although   the  British  Parliament  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  interfere,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  waive  the  exercise  of  the  right,   till  there 
appeared  to  be  a  positive  necessity  for  calling  it 
into  action.     The  measure  of  a  registration  of 
slaves  be  thought  a  just  and  politic  one ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  resistance  which  the  bill  had 
met  with  had  originated  rather  in  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  pressing  it, 
than  in  any  sound  cause  of  dislike  to  the  measure 
itself.     He  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
for    leaving    to    the    colonial     assemblies    the 
passing  of  the  requisite    enactments.     ^'  The 
governments  in  the  colonies,^'  said  he,  ^^  ought  to 
know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  long  to 
resist  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.     But  it 
should  be  done  in  the  manner  most  consonant  to 
their  feelings,  as  the  most  effectual  manner  m 
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which  the  thing  can  be  done.  If,  however,  they 
should  still  hesitate,  or  decline  the  performance 
of  their  duty  in  that  respect,  they  should  know, 
that  it  will  be  done  for  them,  with  a  great  deal 
more  danger  to  themselves,  and  to  the  authorities 
of  the  islands.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
they  will  set  about  it  while  it  remains  in  their 
power ;  and  I  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  should  be  told,  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  avoid  the  alternative.  They  should  be 
told  of  the  general  opinion,  particularly  of  public 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  Parliament,  in  this 
country;  and  that  the  non-compliance  of  their 
own  authorities  will  force  the  British  legislature 
to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  I,  my  Lords, 
for  one,  would  not  advise  a  recurrence  to  but  in 
the  last  necessity ;  while  the  adoption  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  can  be  of  n9  possible  incon^ 
venience  to  them."  The  address  proposed  by  bis 
Lordship  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice* 
In  the  hope  that  this  sort  of  language  would 
produce  the  proper  effect,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
his  friends  forebore  to  bring  the  Registry  Bill 
once  more  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  The 
government,  on  its  side,  in  dispatches  to  the 
governors  of  the  islands,  and  in  interviews  with 
the  agents  of  those  islands,  forcibly  urged  the 
adoption  of  such  precautionary  measures  by  the: 
colonial  assemblies,  as  would  render  it  needless 
to  call  into  exercise  the  paramount  authority  of 
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the  British  Parliament  Mo^t  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  have,  in  consequence,  passed  acts  of 
registration!  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
same  step  will,  at  length,  be  taken  by  them  all. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  acts  will  be  effectual 
in  their  provisions;  that  they  will  be  strictly 
enforced ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  planters,  by 
their  justice,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  will, 
henceforth,  induce  the  slaves  to  look  up  to  and 
venerate  therp  as  protectors,  instead  of  dreading 
and  detesting  them  as  merciless  tyrants. 

The  slave«trade  has  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Its  days  are  numbered,  and  the  number  of  tbeoi 
is  but  few.  The  dying  monster,  however, 
displays  in  its  last  agonies  even  more  malignity 
than  it  did,  when  it  existed  in  all  its  unnatural 
and  horrible  vigour.  It  seems  desirous  to  crowd 
into  its  expiring  moments  the  enjoyment  of  as 
large  a  portion  as  possible  of  deep  and  damning 
crime.  It  acts  like  those  savages  who,  though 
transfixed  to  the  ground,  are  said  to  endeavour  to 
bite  and  tear  the  limbs  of  their  conquerors. 
"  The  slave-trade  of  the  present  day,"  say  the 
directors  of  the  African  Institution,  in  their  last 
report,  "  has  acquired  a  new  character  of  ferocity. 
The  slave-ships  come  on  the  coast  armed,  not 
merely  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  their  mur- 
derous traffic,  but  in  order  to  resist  search  ;  and 
many  bloody  scenes  have  in  consequence  of  this 
determination   been    acted   of  late  in  Africa. 
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Tiiey  appear  also  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  and  destroying  the  legitimate  commerce 
of  the  Windward  Coast,  and  particularly  that  of 
Sierra  Leone,  which  enjoys  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  object  of  their  bittar  hatred 
and  implacable  hostility.'*  Deplorable  and  dis- 
gusting as  this  is,  the  evil  can  only  be  of 
transient  duration.  The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant^  ivhen  an  adequate  British  force  will  hunt 
down  and  severely  punish  these  desperate  re- 
volters  against  nature  and  the  laws ;  when 
the  continent  of  Africa  will  be  suffered  to 
breathe  from  the  carnage  and  horrors  to  which  it 
has  so  long  been  exposed ;  and  the  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  humanity  will,  at  length,  be  gratified^ 
by  the  wide  and  unrestrained  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  of  peace. 


k  .   ;. 


Extract  from  a  Statement  relative  to  the  Outrages  com* 
mtted  on  the  innocent  Traffic  of  Jfrica,  htf  Ships 
engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade,  drawn  up  from  authen^ 
tic  Documents. 


^*  During  the  last  two  years  many  armed  Slave-ships  Lave 
come  to  the  coasty  and  have  employed  force  to  effectuate 
their  purpose ;  and,  when  interrupted,  they  have  threaten- 
ed  to  return  with  armed  ships,  of  a  large  class  ^  and,  in 
some^  instances,  have  executed  their  threats. 

A  few  of  these  armed  ships  have  come  from  the  Brazils, 
and  one  or  two  from  Martinique,  but  for  the  most  part 
Ihey  have  come  from  the  United  States  of  Americfk,  having 
first  obtained  a  Spanish  disguise  at  the  Havannah.  They 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  vessels  which  had  been  employed 
as  American  privateers  during  the  late  war,  and  which  sail 
uncommonly  fast.  In  more  than  one  instance  tiiey  have 
come  in  small  squadrons  of  two  or  three  vessels,  for  the 
purposes  of  attacking  and  capturing  any  armed  vessel  which 
might  obstruct  their  proceedings. 

A  few  of  the  cases  are  stated  below. 

1.  The  Temeraire. — This  vessel  came  from  the  Brazils, 
and  bore  the  Portuguese  flag.  She  mounted  eighteen  guns, 
and  was  strongly  manned.  She  resisted  his  Majesty's  ship 
Bann,  and  was  not  taken  until  she  had  suffered  greatly  in 
her  sails  and  rigging. 

S.  The  Seal,  Portuguese. — This  vessel  was  found  trad- 
ing in  the  river  Lagos,  under  Portuguese  colours,  in  August, 
1815.  She  was  strongly  maaned  and  armed,  and  main* 
tained  an  engagement  of  forty  minutes  with  the  vcs;>el 
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which  attempted  to  examine  her*    The  Rirer  tjagoB  is  tof 

the  North  of  the  Line. 

3.  The  Rose, — This  vessel  came  to  the  coast  wider 

Spanish  colours,  although  really  American  property.    She 

v  as  formerly  an  American  privateer,  belonging,  to  BaUIr 

more ;  whence  she  was  sent  to  the  Harannah^  under  the 

command  of  a  person  who  knew  at  the  time  that  she  was 

destined  for  the  coast  of  Africa.    She  was  sokl  at  the 

Havannah  to  a  Spaniard,  who  dispatched  her  in  a  few  days 

to  the  coast ;  the  former  commander  still  remaining  on 

board  as  super-cargo,  and  taking  with  him  the  same  cargo 

,  he  had  brought  from  America,  and  several  of  the  sanie 

crew.    She  was  strongly  manned  and  arnied^  and  did  not; 

yield  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Bann^  until  after  a  considerable 

resistance.    This  was  in  January  IB  Id. 

4.  The  Louis, — This  vessel  was  from  Martinique,  and 
was  well  armed  and  manned.  She  was  detained  by  his 
Maje6ty*s  colonial  ship.  Princess  Charlotte,  but  not  without 
a  severe  contest^  in  which  twenty  of  the  crew  of  the  Prin* 
cess  Charlotte  were  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  m 
March,  1816. 

5.  Two  armed  Schooners,  nannes  unknown,  under 
Spanish  colours,  resisted  and  beat  off  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  carried  off  from  the  Windward  coast  cargoes  of  slaves. 
This  was  in  July,  IS  15. 

6.  La  Paz. — This  vessel  bore  the  Spanish  flag.  She 
was  taken  after  a  severe  contest,  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  > 
and  on  board  of  her  were  found  the  master  and  crew  of  an 
English  vessel  that  had  been  captured  by  her  some  days 
before. 

7.  The  Rayo. — ^This  vessel  from  Charlestown  and  the 
Havannah;  was  strongly  armed  >  and  was  captured  iu- 
March,  J  816,  after  fighting  for  a  considerable  time. 

P,  A  large  Schooner,  from  the  Havannah,  with  slaves  on 
board,  attacked  his  Majesty*s  ship  Ferret,  and  killed  two 
of  her  men;  but  was  at  length  taken,  and. brought  into 
Sierra  Leone,  in  March,  1816. 
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'  9.  7%e  Sdiooner  (name  unknown)  whose  creW  de** 
stroyed  the  brig  Kitty,  of  Liverpool^  murdered  the  master 
(Roach),  and  carried  the  black  people  (two  of  whom 
were  captured  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone)  as  slaves  to  the 
Havannah. 

10.  The  Camperdown,  a  brig  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a 
iftrge  complement  of  men,  commanded  by  the  same  person 
1^  the  preceding.  She  destroyed  the  sloops  Rambler  and 
Trial,  belonging  to  this  port,  and  carried  the  blacks  off  as 
slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  she  carried  off  at  least  two 
hundred  free  blacks  in  her  different  voyages,  as  she  made 
slaves  of  all  the  people  going  on  board  in  canoes.  She 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Princess  Chariotte*  and' 
was  once  chased  by  the  Creole  and  Astrea. 

11.  The  Laura  Anna,  taken  in  the  Rio  Nunez,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  promise  the  sailors  their  wages,  to 
prevent  an  action. 

1^.  The  Fenganza,  which  fought  the  party  sent  after 
her  to  the  Gambia,  and  at  last  was  blown  up  whilst  en- 
gaging. 

13.  The  Mulatto,  a  large  schooner,  painted  black, 
which  made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  coast,  carried 
away  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  and  beat  off  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

14.  A  large  Schooner,  likewise  painted  black,  her  com* 
ponion,  which  also  beat  off  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

15.  The  Paz,  which,  under  the  American  flag,  beat  off 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  killed  several  of  her  men. 

16.  The  Rose,  formerly  an  American  privateer :  fitted 
out  in  America,  and  manned  with  Americans,  but  supposed 
to  be  the  property  of  an  English  passenger  on  board,  who 
was  an  old  slave  trader  at  Mesurado,  from  whkj^  place 
she  slaved :  fought  the  boats  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Bann 
and  the  commissioned  sloop- Mary  for  some  time,  but  was 
at  length  captured. 

If,  Schooner  Guadahupe,  taken  by  the  Young  Prlnccas 
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Charlotte.  Besides  their  regular  charge  of  two  round 
shot,  her  guns  were  each  of  them  loaded  with  bags  of  fivtf 
hundred  musket  balls.     She  was  taken  by  boarding. 

18.  Brig  Temerario,  from  Brazil.  She  was  built  on 
purpose  for  this  forced  trade  :  has  eighteen  guns^  which 
were  cast  on  purpose,  with  her  name  on  them.  She  made 
one  trip  to  the  coast,  when  she  was  chased  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  but  escaped.  On  her  second  trip  she  was  taken; 
after  an  action  of  two  hours,  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Bann. 
She  had  a  complement  of  eighty  men,  and  was  slaving  in 
violation  of  the  last  treaty  with  Portugal. 

19.  Schooner  Dolores,  formeriy  an  American  schooner^ 
but  said  to  belong  to  an  English  house  in  the  Havannah* 
Taken  after  a  severe  action,  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Ferret. 

to  Brig  Neuva  Paz,  formerly  the  American  privateer 
Argus :  fitted  out  from  America,  though  supposed  in  part 
to  be  British  property,  dnd  manned  with  Americans  and 
English.  She  took  and  plundered  the  schooner  Apollo  of 
this  |K)rt,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent,  but 
was  captured  by  boarding,  after  a  short  bat  severe  action. 

21.  Schooner  Carmen,  from  Brazil:  taken  by  the  Sir 
James  Yeo,  for  slaving  to  the  North  of  the  Line.  She  had 
a  Hag  with  a  death's  head  and  marrow  bones. 

22.  Schooner  Triumfarite,  from  Uavannah,  late  the 
American  privateer  Criterion,  of  sixteen  guns  and 

men,  commanded  by  a  Portuguese  subject.  Taken  by  the 
boats  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after  a  severe  action,  in  the 
river  Cameroons.  The  captain  declared,  that,  had  he  been 
fully  prepared,  and  met  the  Prince  Regent  at  sea,  he 
would  have  sunk  her. 

23.  The  American  Schooner  Dorset,  of  guns 
and  men,  from  Baltimore  direct«-H:alled  the  Spa- 
nish schooner  Triumvirata-^with  an  American  supercargo.* 
a  Spanish  captain,  and  American,  French,  English,  and 
Spanish  crew.  Taken  after  a  smart  action,  in  the  Rio» 
Pongas,  last  January,  by  a  vessel  from  this  place. 
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^.  A  large  Schooner,  name  unknowrii  supposed  from 
the  Havannah :  took  and  plundered  the  brig  Industry  of 
this, port,  last  November,  and  carried  the  greatest  part  of 
the  crew  off  as  slaves. 

85.  The  Saucy  Jaek^  an  American  privateer,  which  car- 
ried off  a  cargo  .of  slaves  in  1814,  and,  it  is  believed,  con« 
voy^d  several  vessels  to  and  from  the  coast.  He  boarded, 
but  did  not  molest,  a  sloop  from  this  place  to  Goree  with 
rice. 

These  are  specific  instances,  which  have  all  been  proved 
before  some  court  of  justice ;  and  there  is.  every  probability 
that  this  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  vessels  of  this 
description  which  visit  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  car* 
rying  on  the  slave  trade. 

It  h^  also  lately  become  the  practice  of  these  vessels  to 
sail  in  company,  and  thus  deter  the  crews  of  his  Majesty's 
vessels  from  attempting  to  capture  them. 

When  interrupted,  the  captains  have  almost  universally 
threatened  to  return  with  armed  ships  of  a  larger  class,  al- 
though, from  the  universality  of  the  trade,  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  every  particular  instance.  The  Neuva  Paz  was 
one  where  the  threat  was  put  in  exe6i^tioii  $  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  slave-traders  has  very  lately  returned 
to  the  Gallinas,  and  sent  up  a  message,  by  an  American, 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  Prince  Regent:  unfortunately 
she  was  then  unrigged,  and  repairing,  at  Bance  Island, 
which  gave  this  slave  captain  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
off  a  cargo.  The  Dolores  and  Temerario  Were  avowedly 
fitted  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  colonial  brig;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  very  violent  and  powerful 
attempts  will  be  made  fur  that  purpose,  as,  from  the  great 
annoyance  she  has  been  to  the  slave-traders,  the  constant 
terror  of  her  being  found  between  Cape  Verd  and  Cape 
Palnias  (a  circumstance  which  has  prevented  many  vessels 
from  slaving  off  that  part  of  the  coast),  and  the  number  of 
vessels  she  has  captured,  she  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
hatred  and  detestation  to  the  slave-merchants. 
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The  few  men  of  war  which  are  ient  ont^  ran  down  thei 
coasts  and  then  leave  it }  whilst  the  colonial  brig  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  constantly  roving  about^  keeping  the  slave-traders 
in  daily  fear  of  a  visit. 

The  Havannah  is  the  port  from  which  the  minority  of 
these  vessels  are  fitted  out  -,  though  many  of  them,  as  the 
old  American  privateers^  are  fitted  out  in  America^  and 
only  go  to  the  Havannah  for  papers^  &c.  |  whilst  some,  like 
the  Dorset,  alias  Triumvirate,  have  the  papers  carried  from 
the  Havannah  to  America.  A  few,  like  the  Louis,  are 
fitted  out  from  the  French  Islands  3  and  the  Portuguese 
come  from  the  Brazils. 

Many  more  instances  of  the  aggressions  of  Slave-ships 
on  the  innocent  trade  of  Africa  might  be  adduc^,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  shew  the  extreme  difiicalties 
and  dangers  under  which  it  labours,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue  to  exist  so  long^  as  the  slave  trade  is  allowed  to  be 
carried  on. 


END    OF  YjfiU   IV. 
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